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CHAPTER  I 

MR.  CARLOW,  a  little,  lean  man,  came  across  the 
playground  to  where  'Erbie  Nudds  was  leaping 
over  another  boy's  back. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you  for  a  moment, 
Herbert,"  he  said,  touching  'Erbie  on  the 
shoulder. 

He  was  the  only  person  in  South  London  who 
called  'Erbie,  Herbert  :  the  other  teachers  called 
him  "  Nudds,"  the  pupils  called  him  "'Erbie," 
and  his  parents,  more  often  than  not,  called  him 
"  'Ere,  you  !  "  In  moments  of  affection  or  pride 
Mrs.  Nudds  would  say  "  Bert,"  and  Mr.  Nudds, 
"  Young  'un  !  "  It  was  only  Mr.  Car  low  who 
gave  him  the  full,  round-sounding  name,  a  fact 
which  seemed  to  'Erbie  to  denote  that  the  master, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  always  looked  upon  him 
with  a  certain  amount  of  disapproval. 

"  Yessir  !  "  he  replied  anxiously,  turning  away 
from  the  game  of  leap-frog. 

Mr.  Car  low  smiled  at  him  pleasantly.  "  It's 
all  right,  Herbert,"  he  said.  "You  haven't 
done  anything  wrong.  At  least,  I  don't  know 
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that  you  have.  Come  over  here  for  a  moment. 
I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

He  led  'Erbie  to  a  quiet  part  of  the  playground. 

"  What  age  are  you,  Herbert  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Thirteen  pass,  sir.     Soon  be  fourteen,  sir  !  " 

"  It's  a  great  age,  my  boy.     A  great  age  !  " 

"  Yessir  !  "  replied  'Erbie,  a  little  vaguely. 

"  I  suppose,"  continued  the  master,  "  you'll 
be  leaving  school  soon  ?  " 

"  Yessir  !     Soon,  sir,  I  'ope  !  " 

"  Why  do  you  want  to  leave  school, 
Herbert  ?  " 

'Erbie  looked  about  him  for  a  few  moments 
as  if  he  were  searching  for  a  suitable  answer. 

"  I  dunno,  sir,"  he  said.  "  I  just  want  to, 
sir  !  " 

Mr.  Carlow  was  silent  for  a  little  while.  Then 
he  put  his  hand  on  'Erbie 's  shoulder  and  looked 
at  him  intently. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  a  schoolmaster, 
Herbert  ?  "  he  said. 

"  No,  sir  !  "  'Erbie  promptly  replied. 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  I've  'ad  enough  of  school,  sir  !  .  .  ." 

"  Yes,  but  if  you  were  a  master,  you'd  be  a 
teacher,  not  a  learner.  You're  a  clever  chap, 
Herbert.  I  don't  like  to  think  of  you  leaving 
school  and  perhaps  wasting  your  brains  !  .  .  ." 
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"  Shan't  do  that,  sir  !  "  said  'Erbie  brightly. 

"  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  your- 
self when  you  leave  school,  eh  ?  ° 

44  Dunno  yet,  sir  !     Somethink  !  " 

Mr.  Carlow  pinched  the  boy's  shoulder  in  a 
friendly  manner. 

"  Not  somethink,  Herbert,"  he  said.     "  Some- 

thing." 

44  Yessir,"  replied  'Erbie,  "  somethink." 

44  No,  no  !  Thing,  Herbert,  not  think.  Now, 
try  again  !  " 

'Erbie  made  a  great  effort.  "Something," 
he  said. 

44  That's  right,"  said  Mr.  Carlow.  44  You  could 
do  it  always  if  you  tried.  And  your  aitches, 
too  !  It's  laziness,  Herbert !  " 

44  Yessir  !  " 

44  You've  done  very  well  here.  Very  well.  I 
think  you're  the  cleverest  chap  we've  had  in 
this  school.  You  won  the  prize  for  the  essay 
easily  !  .  .  ." 

44  'Ave  I  won  it,  sir  ?  "  asked  'Erbie  eagerly. 

44  #ave,  Herbert,  not  'ave  !  " 

4 'Have  I  won  it,  sir  ?  " 

44  Yes,  easily.  That's  one  of  the  things  I 
wanted  to  tell  you." 

44  Bit  of  all  right,  ain't  it,  sir  ?     'Alf  a  quid  !  " 

44  Half  a  sovereign,  Herbert !  " 
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"  That's  what  I  meant  to  say,  sir  !  " 
"  You  know,  Herbert,"  continued  Mr.  Car  low, 
"  I  don't  want  you  to  throw  your  wits  away  on 
labouring  or   anything   of  that   sort.     What's 
your  father  do  ?  " 

"  'E's  a  labourer,  sir.    Stevedore's  labourer  !  " 
"  Not  much  of  a  job,  is  it,  Herbert  ?  " 
"  No,  sir,  but  it  ain't  so  bad.     Somebody's  got 
to  do  it !  " 

"I  know,"  replied  Mr.  Carlow,  "but  that 
isn't  a  reason  why  you  should  do  it,  is  it  ?  Some 
people  are  fit  to  be  labourers,  and  some  aren't. 
You're  fit  for  more  important  work,  Herbert. 
There's  a  lot  in  you,  and  I'd  like  to  see  it  brought 
out  !  "  The  master  came  closer  to  the  boy  and 
spoke  very  earnestly.  "  Look  here,  my  lad,  if 
it's  a  question  of  money,  I'll  make  that  all 
right  for  you,  and  I'll  train  you  myself  so 
that  you  can  go  in  for  one  of  those  scholar- 
ships that  enable  boys  like  you  to  go  to  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  I  don't  want  to  see  you  wasted, 
Herbert !  " 
"  No,  sir  !  " 

"  I  know  what  you  feel  about  school.  Every 
one  feels  like  that  at  your  age.  I  did.  But 
you'll  make  a  mistake,  Herbert,  if  you  go  out  of 
this  like  the  other  lads.  .  .  .  I've  seen  a  good 
many  boys  leave  this  place,  all  of  them  as  glad 
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to  leave  it  as  you,  but  they've  not  done  much 
with  their  lives,  Herbert.  Eighteen-shillings- 
a-weekers,  most  of  them !  It  wasn't  worth 
while  educating  them  for  that,  was  it  ?  " 

"I  dunno,  sir,"  replied  'Erbie.  "P'raps  it 
was,  sir  !  " 

The  master  disregarded  the  interruption. 

"  Some  of  them  were  bright  lads,  too,"  he  said. 
"  They  had  stuff  in  them,  and  they  might  have 
made  fine  men."  He  was  speaking  now  as  if  he 
were  unconscious  of  'Erbie 's  presence.  "  Wasted, 
all  of  them  !  Not  one  of  them  has  done  any- 
thing worth  while  !  " 

"  You  don't  know,  sir  !  P'raps  they  'ave," 
said  'Erbie  encouragingly. 

"  #ave,  Herbert,  have  !  " 

'Erbie  made  another  effort.  "  .Have,  sir  !  " 
he  said. 

Mr.  Carlow,  emerging  from  the  schoolmasterly 
mood  of  correcting,  returned  to  the  mood  of 
'Erbie 's  friend  and  well-wisher.  He  shook  his 
head  despondently.  "  No,"  he  said.  "  They've 
all  turned  to  labouring.  Dock-labourers, 
builders'  labourers,  vanmen,  anything  at  all 
but  the  thing  I  want." 

"  What  do  you  want,  sir  ?  "  said  'Erbie. 

"  I've  been  at  this  school  twenty-five  years, 
Herbert,"  replied  Mr.  Carlow,  "and  I've  never 
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had  a  pupil  rise  to  anything  big.  Not  one.  I 
wonder  if  you  can  understand  what  it's  like  to 
feel  that.  Hundreds  of  boys,  I've  taught  ! 
Hundreds  of  them  !  Trained  them  as  carefully 
as  I  could.  I  taught  them  well,  too  !  .  .  ." 

"  You  ain't  a  bad  teacher,"  said  'Erbie. 

"  But  not  one  of  them  has  done  a  big  thing. 
Just  labourers.  Might  as  well  not  have  taught 
them  at  all.  It  wasn't  their  fault,  and  it  wasn't 
mine.  They  never  had  a  chance,  any  of  them. 
Had  to  get  away  from  this  as  soon  as  possible  to 
earn  money.  Their  parents  needed  their  wages. 
.  .  .  You  see,  Herbert,  I  don't  mind  a  man  being 
a  labourer  if  that's  his  job.  It's  good,  honest 
work,  and  it's  got  to  be  done.  But  how  do  we 
know  that  all  the  boys  I've  had  here  couldn't 
do  something  else  ?  That's  the  point,  my  boy. 
They  didn't  get  a  chance.  .  .  .  I'm  getting  old, 
Herbert,  and  I  want  to  know  that  I've  passed 
one  boy  into  the  world  to  do  big  things.  There's 
a  friend  of  mine  who  has  a  school  in  Whitechapel, 
and  one  of  his  boys  was  Senior  Wrangler  at 
Cambridge.  .  .  .  And  my  boys  are  all  labourers!" 
The  master  might  almost  have  been  pleading 
with  'Erbie,  his  voice  was  so  intense.  "  You're 
the  chap,  Herbert !  That  essay  of  yours  was 
pretty  good.  You've  got  ideas  in  your  head, 
and  they  ought  to  have  a  chance  of  getting  out. 
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I'm  not  rich,  but  I'll  help  you  if  there's  any 
bother  at  home  !  .  .  ." 

'Erbie  twisted  his  cap  about  in  his  hands,  and 
shifted  uneasily  on  his  feet.  He  was  not  very 
comfortable,  and  he  wished  very  heartily  that 
Mr.  Carlow  would  desist  from  his  efforts  to  per- 
suade him  to  remain  at  school. 

"  Of  course,  sir,"  he  said,  "it's  very  kind  of 
you,  sir  !  Only  I  don't  want  to  be  a  teacher,  sir. 
Of  course,  it's  a  very  nice  situation,  sir, 
only  !  .  .  ." 

"You  needn't  be  a  teacher,  Herbert.  Per- 
haps you'll  be  able  to  do  a  bigger  thing  than 
teaching,  though  that's  a  big  thing,  my  boy. 
Don't  make  any  mistake  about  that.  Talk  it 
over  with  your  father  and  mother,  and  if  you 
like  I'll  come  and  see  them  one  evening  !  " 

"  Yessir  !  " 

The  master  made  a  movement  as  if  to  walk 
away,  and  then  quickly  turned  back  again. 

"Just  think,  Herbert,"  he  said.  "If  you 
were  to  win  a  scholarship  and  go  to  Cambridge, 
you  might  become  a  Senior  Wrangler,  too  !  " 

"  A  what,  sir  ?  " 

"  A  Senior  Wrangler,  Herbert !  A  great 
scholar.  I'd  give  a  great  deal  to  be  able  to 
say  that  one  of  my  scholars  had  won  such  an 
honour ! " 
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"  Thank  you,  sir  !  "  said  'Erbie,  not  because 
he  was  full  of  gratitude,  but  because  he  felt  that 
he  ought  to  say  something,  and  "  Thank  you, 
sir  !  "  seemed  the  most  suitable  thing  to  say. 

Mr.  Carlow  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
brought  out  a  coin. 

"  This  is  a  prize  from  me,"  he  said,  "  for  your 
essay  !  " 

'Erbie  fingered  the  coin  gingerly.  It  was  half 
a  sovereign,  but  he  was  not  quite  certain  of  its 
value.  Gold  coins  were  not  often  to  be  seen  in 
his  house,  and  he  was  not  sure  whether  it  was  a 
sovereign  or  half  that  sum.  He  muttered  vague 
thanks. 

" 1  wouldn't  have  given  it  to  you,  Herbert,'* 
said  Mr.  Carlow,  "if  I  hadn't  thought  you  had 
stuff  in  you.  You'll  think  seriously  of  what  I 
said,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Yessir  !  " 

The  master  walked  off,  but  before  he  had  gone 
very  far  'Erbie  came  running  to  his  side. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  ain't  there  other  ways  of 
bein'  big,  besides  bein'  a  teacher  ?  " 

"There  are,  Herbert,"  replied  Mr.  Carlow, 
"  but  they're  difficult  for  a  lad  like  you.  It's 
hard  enough  for  you  to  get  to  be  a  teacher,  but 
it's  harder  for  you  to  get  to  be  anything  else  !  " 

"  I  could  try,  sir,  couldn't  I  ?  " 
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"  You  could." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  for  the  money,  sir.     I'll  'ave 
a  try  !  " 

"  Have,  Herbert,  have  !  " 

'Erbie    made    an    effort.     "  Have,    sir,"    he 
said. 

The  schoolmaster  went  on,  and  'Erbie  crossed 
the  playground  to  one  of  the  shelters,  and  sat 
down.  Whom  should  he  consult  about  the  pro- 
posal made  to  him  by  Mr.  Carlow  ?  He  had 
three  sisters,  but  one  of  them  hardly  counted, 
for  she  had  only  entered  into  being  a  week  before 
this  day.  Jane  Gertrude  and  Vi'let  were  neither 
one  thing  nor  the  other  ;  they  had  not  the  mature 
years  of  'Erbie  nor  the  youthfulness  of  the  baby 
which  had  not  yet  legally  taken  on  to  itself  a 
name.  Vi'let  was  three  and  Jane  Gertrude  was 
eight.  It  is  bad  enough  for  a  man  to  be  either 
of  these  ages,  but  for  a  woman  it  is  lamentable. 
'Erbie  found  it  impossible  to  take  much  interest 
in  the  opinions  of  his  sisters,  or  he  might  have 
consulted  them  on  Mr.  Carlow's  suggestion 
that  he  should  do  something  big.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  to  consult  his  father,  chiefly  because 
his  father's  customary  manner  of  replying  to 
questions  was  to  slap  him.  Mr.  Nudds  belonged 
to  that  order  of  parents  which  considers  that  a 
child  should  be  seen  as  little  as  possible,  and 
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never  heard.  He  made  it  his  business  whenever 
he  met  his  son  or  daughters  to  punch  them  as 
they  passed,  not  because  he  was  a  cruel  or  vicious 
man,  but  because  he  thought  it  was  good  for 
them.  His  father  had  thrashed  him  at  regular 
intervals,  and  he  considered  it  to  be  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  his  father's  memory  to  treat  his 
children  in  the  same  manner. 

'Erbie  might  have  consulted  his  mother,  but 

she  was  too  ill  at  that  moment  to  be  consulted 

on  anything.   The  effort  of  bringing  the  unnamed 

child  into  the  world  had  exhausted  an  already 

weak  woman,  and  she  was  now  lying  helplessly 

in  bed,  unable  to  bend  her  mind  to  any  problem, 

even  that  of  'Erbie's  future.     Wlet  and  Jane 

Gertrude,  overcome  by  the  fact  that  they  had 

acquired  a  new  sister,  did  not  appear  to  observe 

that  their  mother  was  seriously  ill.     The  frequent 

visits  of  the  doctor,  so  far  from  alarming  them, 

positively  excited  them.     They  went  about  East 

Street  giving  airs  to  themselves,  as  who  would 

say,  "  The  doctor  comes  to  our  house  twice  every 

day  !  "     They  had  a  feeling  that  the   doctor 

might  take  it  into  his  head  to  leave  another  baby 

at  their  house.     Vi'let  was  positive  one  day  that 

she  had  seen  something  move  in  his  bag.  .  .  . 

'Erbie,  on  that  occasion,  had  requested  her  not  to 

be  a  silly  kid,  but  Jane  Gertrude  was  not  so  sure 
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that  she,  too,  had  not  seen  the  bag  wobble  a 

little.  .  .  . 
44  Don't  come  in  bags  !  "  'Erbie  had  asserted 

arrogantly. 

"  Yes  they  do,  then  !  "  Jane  Gertrude  had 
replied.  "  Sometimes  they  do  I  Not  always  ! 
Sometimes  they  comes  inside  cabbages,  an'  you 
'ave  to  be  careful  you  don't  cut  their  'eads  off 
when  you're  cuttin'  it  open  !  " 

44  Go  on  !  "  'Erbie  had  exclaimed. 
44  Mother  tole  me,"  replied  Jane  Gertrude,  in 
the  tone  of  one  who  makes  a  statement  which 
cannot  be  controverted. 

"  'Avin'  you  on,  she  was  !  " 
44  No,  she  wassen,  then  !  " 
44  Too  young  you  are  !  "  murmured  'Erbie, 
turning  away  in  disgust  at  their  immaturity. 

'Erbie  was  uneasy  about  the  frequency  of 
Dr.    Gordon's    visits   to   his    mother.     Life   in 
Walworth  begins  much  earlier  than  in  Mayfair 
or  Streatham  Common.     Boys  in  Walworth  are 
beginning  to  earn  their  bread  when  boys  in 
Mayfair  are  beginning  to  learn  their  letters  ; 
and  so  'Erbie,  although  he  was  not  yet  fourteen, 
was  familiar  with  the  great  process  of  birth  : 
he  knew  something,  a  little  crudely,  of  the  way 
in  which  a  child  is  born.     The  doctor  had  not 
visited  his  mother  so  frequently  when  Vi'let  was 
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born.  .  .  .  His  father,  though  not  communica- 
tive, was,  he  thought,  anxious.  His  habit  of 
slapping  his  children  was  not  so  frequently 
exercised  as  it  had  been  before  his  wife's  illness. 
He  would  say,  "  You  be  quiet,  you  !  "  when  any 
of  them  made  a  noise,  but  he  did  not  strike  them. 
Once  he  put  his  arm  round  'Erbie 's  neck  for  no 
obvious  reason,  and  said,  a  little  thickly,  "  You 
be  a  goo'  boy,  'Erbie,  won't  you  ?  "  and  then, 
without  saying  anything  more,  he  busied  himself 
with  his  meal. 

'Erbie  turned  these  things  over  in  his  mind  as 
he  sat  in  the  shelter.  The  proposal  made  to  him 
by  Mr.  Carlow,  although  it  did  not  attract  him, 
interested  him.  He  was  immensely  flattered  by 
the  fact  that  the  master  had  taken  him  aside  and 
told  him  that  he  was  the  cleverest  lad  in  the 
school.  He  began  to  tell  himself  that  so  clever 
a  lad  as  he  was  ought  not  to  drift  into  the  sort 
of  work  that  anyone  can  do.  Mixed  up  with  this 
was  the  problem  of  what  he  should  do  with  the 
half-sovereign  that  had  been  given  to  him  by 
Mr.  Carlow.  A  number  of  ways  of  spending  it 
suggested  themselves  to  him.  He  might  give  it 
to  his  father  or  mother  ;  he  might  buy  something 
for  them ;  or  he  might  buy  something  for  him- 
self. He  might  take  Jane  Gertrude  and  Vi'let 
for  a  ride  on  a  tram  to  Denmark  Hill,  and  make 
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them  sick  with  sticky  sweets  .  .  .  only  that  was 
not  a  clever  way  in  which  to  spend  money.  If 
only  he  could  consult  some  one  !  Even  if  his 
father  were  not  anxious  about  his  mother,  and 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  landing-out  at  his 
children,  he  was  not  likely  to  be  at  home  at  that 
hour  ;  and  'Erbie  badly  wanted  to  consult  some 
one  immediately.  .  .  . 

He  left  the  playground  and  walked  off  in  the 
direction  of  home. 


CHAPTER  II 

HE  collided  with  Alice  outside  the  florist's 
shop  at  the  corner  of  East  Street,  where 
you  can  obtain  wreaths  in  the  shape  of 
"  The  Gates  of  Heaven "  at  all  prices  from 
fourpence  plain  to  five  shillings  "  with  dove 
complete." 

"  Why  can't  you  look  where  you  goin'  !  " 
they  both  exclaimed  before  the  moment  of 
recognition,  and  then  Alice  said,  "  'Illoa,  'Erbie  !  " 
and  'Erbie  replied,  "  'Loa  !  " 

"  Where  you  goin',  eih  ?  "  Alice  asked. 

"  'Ome,"  said  'Erbie. 

"  You  look  as  if  you  was  in  a  nurry  !  " 

'Erbie  nodded  his  head.     "  I  am,"  he  replied. 

"  Whaffor  ?  " 

'Erbie  was  about  to  explain  the  cause  of  his 
haste,  when  suddenly  his  problem  solved  itself 
in  his  mind.  "  'Ere,"  he  said  hurriedly,  catch- 
ing hold  of  her  arm,  "  you'll  do  !  Bidden  think 
of  you  before  !  " 

He  pinched  her  arm  in  his  eagerness,  and  she 
gave  a  sharp  cry  of  pain. 

14 
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"  You  let  go  my  arm,  'Erbie  Nudds,"  she  said, 
"  or  I'll  give  you  one  !  See  !  " 

"  Bidden  mean  no  'arm,"  said  'Erbie  apolo- 
getically. 

Alice  rubbed  her  bruised  arm  gingerly.  "  No," 
she  exclaimed,  "  I  dessay  you  didden  mean  no 
'arm,  only  it's  allus  you  chaps  wot  don't  mean 
it  wot  does  it  !  " 

"  Sorry  I  'urt  you  !  .  .  ." 

She  stroked  her  arm  a  few  times,  and  gazed 
up  and  down  the  street  as  if  calling  upon  the 
citizens  to  observe  how  clumsy  a  fellow  'Erbie 
really  was.  Then,  remembering  that  he  had  in 
his  haste  said  that  she  would  do,  she  turned  to 
him,  and  exclaimed,  "  Wot  you  want,  eih  ?  " 

He  explained  his  difficulties  to  her  as  clearly 
as  he  could,  and  she  nodded  her  head  sympa- 
thetically at  the  end  of  every  other  sentence. 

"An'  so  you  are,"  she  said  when  'Erbie  told 
her  that  Mr.  Carlow  had  said  that  he  was  the 
cleverest  boy  in  the  school.  "  'Ear,  'ear  !  I 
allus  said  that,  didden  I  ?  " 

'Erbie  could  not  conscientiously  say  that  she 
ever  had.  He  could,  without  effort,  remember 
that  she  had  frequently  asserted  that  he  was 
"a  silly,"  and  that  she  had  on  one  occasion 
gone  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he  was  quite  out  of 
his  wits  (barmy  was  her  word),  but  he  could  not 
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recollect  that  she  had  ever  recognized  the 
splendid  quality  of  his  brain. 

"  Oh,  you  liar,  'Erbie  !  "  she  said  simply. 
"  You  know  I  allus  said  you  was  clever  !  " 

'Erbie  shook  his  head,  and  Alice,  indignant, 
thrust  her  forefinger  into  her  mouth,  and  then 
withdrew  it  very  wet.  "  'Sthat  finger  wet  ?  " 
she  demanded  of  him,  holding  it  out  for  inspec- 
tion, and  then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she 
wiped  it  on  her  dress,  and  again  held  it  forth 
to  him.  "  'Sthat  finger  dry  ?  "  she  said,  and, 
when  'Erbie  had  nodded  affirmation,  she  swore 
this  terrible  oath,  "  May  Gawd  strike  me  dead 
if  I  tell  a  lie  !  " 

"  I  suppose  I  must  'ave  forgot  it  !  "  said 
'Erbie,  when  she  had  once  more  solemnly  stated 
that  she  had  on  many  public  occasions  declared 
her  unalterable  belief  in  his  cleverness.  "  P'raps 
you  did  !  " 

"  No  p'raps  about  it.  I  did  !  "  she  said,  and 
was  about  to  take  the  terrible  oath  again, 
thrusting  her  finger  into  her  mouth,  when  'Erbie 
interrupted  her : 

"  Wot  you  think  about  it  ?  "  he  said. 

"  You  ought  to  be  a  clerk,"  she  replied,  pro- 
nouncing the  word  clerk  as  if  it  were  spelt 
clairk.  "  That's  nice  an'  gentlemanly,  that  is  ! 
You  didden  ought  to  be  a  labourer  !  .  .  ." 
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"  But  wot  about  bein'  a  teacher,  eih  ?  " 

"  Might  suit  some  people,"  said  Alice,  "  but 
it  woulden  suit  me  !  " 

"  Don't  want  to  know  wot  'ud  suit  you," 
he  exclaimed  huffily.  "  I  want  to  know  wot 
would  suit  me  !  " 

A  certain  note  of  sarcasm  came  into  Alice's 
voice.  "Of  course,"  she  said,  "if  you're  only 
thinkin'  of  yourself  !  .  .  ." 

"  Well,  wot'd  you  think  I  was  thinkin'  of  ? 
You  ?  'Ave  a  bit  of  sense  !  " 

Alice  declared,  with  what  the  fashionable 
novelists  call  hauteur  in  her  voice,  that  if  he 
imagined  slie  was  going  to  stand  there  and  be 
publicly  insulted,  then  he  was  very  much  mis- 
taken. It  was  not  her  habit,  she  said,  to  allow 
any  person,  much  less  a  schoolboy,  to  speak  to 
her  in  that  manner.  She  laid  great  stress  on 
the  word  "  schoolboy,"  for  she  had  lately 
ceased  to  be  a  pupil,  and  was  puffed  out  with 
pride  on  that  account ;  and  she  added  that  if 
he  had  any  of  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman  in 
him,  he  would  immediately  apologize  to  her. 
With  becoming  humility,  he  acted  in  the  cus- 
tomary manner  of  gentlemen. 

"  Well,  if  I  was  you,"  said  Alice,  when  she  had 
recovered  from  the  outrage  to  her  feelings  as  a 
lady,  "  I'd  think  about  it  for  a  bit.  Don't  go 
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an'  do  nothink  in  a  nurry  !  It  don't  do  to 
rush  bald'eaded  at  things.  You  just  wait 
awhile.  P'raps  you'll  'ear  of  somethink  !  Or 
p'raps  I'll  mebbe  think  of  somethink  for  you  ! 
You  better  put  that  'alf-quid  in  the  poce  office, 
that's  wot  you  better  do.  'Ere,  you  come 
roun'  there  now  with  me,  an'  put  it  in." 

She  caught  hold  of  his  arm  and  began  to 
haul  him  off  to  the  post  office  in  the  Walworth 
Road. 

"  'Ere,"  he  said  hanging  back  a  little,  "  wot 
about  gettin'  it  out  again  !  " 

"  Plenty  of  time  to  think  about  that,"  she 
said,  moving  him  on.  "  All  you  got  to  do  now 
is  to  put  it  in  !  " 

As  they  walked  along  'Erbie  suddenly  became 
excited. 

"Look,  Alice!"  he  shouted,  "there's  Mr. 
Shore'am  !  " 

"  Mr.  'Oo  ?  "  said  Alice. 

"  You  know  !  'Im  that  lives  in  the  Socialist 
shop  !  " 

"  Oh,  'im  !  "  Alice  exclaimed  loftily.  "  Well, 
no  need  to  go  off  your  'ead  about  'im,  is 
there  ?  " 

'Erbie  was  abashed  for  a  moment,  and  he  stood 
on  the  edge  of  the  pavement,  sulking  with 
Alice,  and  regarding  the  tall,  bearded,  and 
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rather  wild-looking  man  who  was  hurriedly  pass- 
ing on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

"  Come  on  !  "  said  Alice  impatiently. 

'Erbie  hesitated,  and  then,  Mr.  Shoreham 
having  passed  on,  decided  to  do  as  he  was  bid. 

"  No  need  to  be  so  nasty,"  he  said. 

"  Every  need  with  a  feller  like  you  !  "  Alice 
replied. 

"You  know,"  said  'Erbie,  ignoring  her  un- 
pleasant remark,  "  'e's  one  of  them  !  " 

"  One  of  wot  ?  " 

"  These  'ere  wanglers  Mr.  Carlow  was  talkin' 
about.  Up  at  Kimebridge.  You  know  !  Where 
the  boat-rice  comes  from  !  " 

"You  come  on,"  said  Alice,  "  an'  don't  go 
an'  get  no  idears  in  your  'ead.  Socialism, 
indeed  !  If  that's  all  the  good  'is  wanglin'  done 
'im  you  better  leave  it  alone.  See  !  Come  on  !  " 

"  'Is  father's  got  a  lot  of  money,  I  'eard  a 
chap  say  !  'Orrible  rich,  'e  is.  Mr.  Shore 'am 
must  'ave  a  tidy  bit,  you  know  !  " 

Alice  could  not  be  conciliated.  "  Well,  it's 
a  pity  'e  ain't  got  more  sense.  That's  all  I  got 
to  say.  Don't  you  go  an'  get  mixed  up  with  no 
politics,  'Erbie.  I  don't  'old  with  'em !  Look 
at  Uncle  'Enery  !  Fair  out  'is  mind  'e  was  about 
this  'ere  Taff  Refawm !  You  let  'im  be  a 
warnin'  to  you.  Come  'ome  when  aunt  was 
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tired  out,  'e  would,  an'  say,  "  'Ere,  wot  about 
'ops,  eih  !  "  'Ops,  indeed  !  I'd  'ave  made  'im 
'op  it  if  I'd  been  'er  !  Spoke  at  a  street  corner 
once,  'e  did,  an'  then  'e  went  an'  got  run  over  ! 
Don't  you  let  me  catch  you  mixin'  yourself  up 
with  them  things,  'Erbie,  or  you'll  'ear  about 
it.  See  !  " 

'Erbie  saw. 

They  arrived  at  the  post  office  and  Alice  took 
him  by  the  arm.     "  'Ere,"  she  said,  "  in  'ere  !  " 

They  entered  the  building,  and  the  young 
lady  assistant  regarded  them  with  suspicion. 

"  Yes  ? "  she  said,  in  that  tone  which 
persons  of  superior  standing  use  when  they 
desire  to  be  informed  what  on  earth  you,  an 
unmitigated  worm,  mean  by  entering  into  their 
presence. 

"  Want  to  put  some  money  in  !  "  said  Alice 
stoutly. 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  "  said  the  proud  lady  handing 
a  form  across  the  counter  to  her.  "  You  can't 
put  in  less  than  a  shilling  !  " 

"  Don't  want  to  put  in  less,"  Alice  retorted. 
"  I  want  to  put  in  more.  'Alf-a-sov'ren  !  " 

She  spoke  as  slowly  and  as  emphatically  as 
possible  in  order  that  the  young  lady  behind 
the  counter  might  be  impressed  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  sum. 
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"  Wot  you  do  with  this  ?  "  'Erbie  whispered 
to  Alice,  fingering  the  form  as  he  spoke. 

"  Come  over  'ere  !  "  replied  Alice,  "  an'  don't 
talk  so  loud  !  "  She  took  him  to  the  public 
writing-desk  and  thrust  a  pen  into  his  hand. 
"  Anybody 'd  think  you'd  never  been  in  a  poce 
office  before  !  Fill  it  in,  can't  you,  an'  look 
as  if  you  was  used  to  it  !  No,  not  'Erbie 
Nudds!  'Erbert!  H-e-r-b-e-r-t— 'Erbert !  Nice 
thing  if  I  'ave  to  tell  you  your  own  name 
next !  " 

'Erbie  blushed,  and  then  mumbled  something 
about  the  desirability  of  Alice  drawing  it  mild. 
After  all,  he  said,  the  money  belonged  to  him, 
and  if  he  did  not  choose  to  put  it  in  the  post 
office  he  wouldn't,  so  there  !  See  ! 

"  'Urry  up,"  said  Alice,  "  an'  don't  jawr  so 
much.  Keepin'  the  lady  waitin'  !  " 

Looking  round  quickly,  'Erbie  saw  that  the 
young  lady  assistant  was  regarding  him  with 
curiosity,  and  instantly  he  fell  into  a  state  of 
confusion.  He  seized  the  pen  again  and  began 
to  write  his  name,  and  then  he  flung  it  down 
in  disgust.  "  Can't  write  with  this  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, glaring  at  the  spluttered  ink  on  the 
form. 

Alice  glanced  at  the  form,  and  then  picking 
up  the  pen  examined  the  nib.  "  No  wonder," 
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she  said.     "  Shouldn't  think  anyone  could  write 
with  a  thing  like  that !  " 

She  picked  up  the  pen  and  the  spoiled  form 
and  carried  them  to  the  counter. 

"  'Ere,  miss,"  she  said,  "  do  you  see 
these  !  " 

"  Yes,"  the  young  lady  replied  unconcern- 
edly. 

"Well,  then,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself,"  Alice  exclaimed  angrily.  "  I  never 
see  the  like.  'Ere,  put  a  noo  nib  in  that,  if  you 
please  !  " 

She  passed  the  pen  to  the  young  lady  who, 
however,  did  not  accept  it. 

"  You  impudent  little  thing,"  she  said.  "  I 
shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  idea  !  Nice 
manners  they  teach  you  in  the  Board  Schools, 
I  must  say  !  " 

Alice  was  quite  unimpressed  by  the  young 
lady  assistant's  haughty  spirit.  "  'Urry  up," 
she  said.  "  My  friend  wants  to  fill  in  a  form 
so's  'e  can  put  'is  money  in  the  poce  office.  See  ! 
An'  if  you  don't  'urry  up  with  a  noo  nib  so's  we 
can  'ave  a  pen  wot '11  write,  you'll  'ear  more 
about  it.  Now,  then  !  " 

"Cheek,  indeed,"  said  the  young  lady.  "I 
shall  not  let  you  have  a  new  nib.  You  can  use 
one  of  the  other  pens  !  " 
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"  You  won't  ?  " 

44  No,  indeed  I  won't.  And  I  don't  want  any 
more  of  your  impertinence  !  .  .  ." 

44  Awright,  then,"  said  Alice  ominously.  "  Let's 
'ave  a  nenvelope  addressed  to  the  Pocemaster 
General !  See  !  We'll  soon  see  whether  you'll 
gimme  that  nib  or  not  !  " 

The  young  lady  behind  the  counter  considered 
the  situation  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
deeming  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour, 
asked  that  the  pen  might  be  returned  to  her  so 
that  she  might  place  a  fresh  nib  in  it. 

"  Thought  better  of  it,  'ave  you  ?  "  said  Alice 
triumphantly. 

The  young  lady  did  not  reply. 

44  Don't  be  'ard  on  5er,"  whispered  'Erbie  who 
had  stood  silently  by  during  the  argument. 

"  Didden  ought  to  be  so  uppish,  then ! " 
replied  Alice. 

When  the  new  nib  was  fixed  in  the  pen  Alice 
and  'Erbie  went  back  to  the  writing-desk. 

44  You're  a  bit  'ot,  you  are,"  said  'Erbie  ad- 
miringly. 44  Absolute  !  " 

44  You  got  to  be  firm !  "  replied  Alice. 

When  they  had  finished  their  business  they 
came  out  of  the  post-office  together,  and  there 
was  about  them  an  air  of  great  importance. 
'Erbie  carried  the  pass-book  in  his  hand  in  a 
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manner  which  might  have  been  thought  to  be 
ostentatious.  Indeed,  Alice  invited  him  to  put 
it  in  his  pocket  or,  at  all  events,  to  carry  it  in  a 
less  obtrusive  manner. 

"  Looks  as  if  you  wasn't  used  to  'avin'  money 
to  put  away,"  she  said  with  some  asperity  in  her 
voice. 

"  No,  more  I  ain't,"  'Erbie  promptly  replied. 

"  Well,  any'ow  you  might  try  an'  look  as  if 
you  was  !  " 

They  had  not  gone  very  far  from  the  post 
office  when  'Erbie  began  to  regret  that  he  had 
been  persuaded  into  banking  his  money. 

"  'Ow'd  I  know  she's  awright  !  "  he  said, 
referring  to  the  young  lady  assistant. 

"  She's  awright  enough  !  " 

"  Might  pinch  it,  she  might  !  .  .  ." 

"  Go  on,  an'  don't  'umbug  about  !  " 

"Any'ow,"  said  'Erbie,  "it  ain't  much  fun 
'avin'  it  in  the  poce  office.  Can't  do  nothink 
with  it  !  " 

"  You  *ave  it,  'aven't  you  ?  "  Alice  replied  a 
little  shrilly.  "  If  you  was  to  put  it  in  a  sweet- 
shop you  wouldn't  'ave  it,  would  you  ?  " 

"  Don't  want  to  put  it  in  a  sweetshop.  Want 
to  do  somethink  with  it !  " 

"  Well,  it's  safe  where  it  is,"  Alice  said.  "  No 
one  can't  pinch  it  from  you  or  nothink  while 
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you're  thinkin'  wot  you'll  do  with  it  !  "  She 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  in  a  very 
solemn  tone :  "  An'  you'll  be  getting  interest 
on  it  !  " 

'Erbie  was  in  a  state  of  abstraction,  and  he 
did  not  hear  what  she  said.  "  Eih  ? "  he 
exclaimed. 

"  Interest  !  "  Alice  repeated.  "  Two-an'-a- 
'alf  per  cent  !  " 

'Erbie  gaped.     "  'Ow  much  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Two-an'-a-'alf  per  cent.  !  " 

"  Oh  !  "  he  said  simply. 

They  stood  still  for  a  few  moments  to  listen 
while  a  man  who  had  been  jostled  by  another 
man  informed  the  jostler  at  some  length  of  his 
views  on  the  jostler,  the  jostler's  upbringing,  and 
the  jostler's  parents,  and  even  some  of  his 
remoter  relatives  ;  and  then,  when  the  possi- 
bility of  physical  action  seemed  unlikely  to 
develop,  they  resumed  their  journey  home- 
wards. 

"  'Ow  much  is  two-an'-a-'alf  per  cent.  ?  " 
said  'Erbie  as  they  turned  into  East  Street. 

Alice  declared  that  well,  she  never,  and  fancy 
a  feller  at  school  not  knowin'  that,  and,  wotever 
was  the  good  of  education  if  he  didn't  know 
simple  things  of  that  character. 

"  Well,  'ow  much  is  it  ?  "  repeated  'Erbie. 
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"  Well,  it's  like  this,"  said  Alice.  "  Supposin' 
you  'ad  a  nundred  pounds.  See  !  " 

'Erbie,  whose  mind  was  of  the  literal  order, 
made  an  impatient  gesture.  "  Wot's  the  good 
of  supposin'  that,5'  he  said,  "  when  I  only  got 
ten  bob  !  " 

Alice  quietly  but  firmly  asked  whether  she 
was  or  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  finish  her  ex- 
planation. She  had  not  said  that  he  possessed 
one  hundred  pounds.  She  had  said  Supposin'  ! 
That  was  all !  Supposin' !  It  was  not  her 
fault  that  his  mind  was  incapable  of  under- 
standing so  simple  a  proposition  as  that,  and 
she  thought  that  the  least  he  could  do  was 
to  listen  in  all  humility  when  those,  whose 
brains  were  brighter  than  his,  sought  to  en- 
lighten him. 

"  Oh,  give  over  !  "  said  'Erbie. 

"  Well,  just  you  listen  then  and  don't  interrupt 
again,  see !  Supposin'  you  'ad  a  nundred 
pounds  in  the  poce  office  for  a  year,  see  !  " 
'Erbie  nodded  his  head  moodily.  "  An'  sup- 
posin' you  wassen  never  to  take  it  out  while  it 
was  in,  see  !  "  'Erbie  nodded  again.  "  Well, 
the  poce  office  would  give  you  two  pounds  ten 
shillin's  for  lettin'  it  take  care  of  the  'undred 
pounds  for  you  !  " 

'Erbie  could  scarcely  contain  his  astonishment. 
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"  Wot !  Just  for  lettin5  them  take  care  of  it !  " 
he  said. 

44  That's  right,"  replied  Alice.  "  You  lend  it 
to  them,  an'  they  gives  you  two-an'-a-'alf  per 
cent,  for  it !  " 

"  Without  you  doin'  nothink  for  it  ?  "  said 
'Erbie. 

Alice  nodded  her  head. 

"  Just  for  takin'  care  of  it  ?  ...  So  'elp 
me,  you'd  think  they'd  charge  you  for  their 
trouble  !  " 

"  No,"  said  Alice,  "  they  give  you  the  two-an'- 
a-'alf  without  a  word  !  " 

'Erbie  said  ct  Oh  !  "  several  times,  and  "  So  'elp 
me  !  "  and  "  Blimey  !  "  and  then  he  asked  what 
the  "  'alf  "  was  for.  Alice  really  and  truly  lost 
her  temper.  What  was  one  to  do  with  such  a 
man  ?  she  demanded  of  the  heavens  above, 
the  earth  beneath,  and  the  waters  under  the 
earth.  What  kind  of  a  mind  had  'Erbie  got 
that,  after  a  particularly  lucid  explanation  of 
the  meaning  of  interest,  he  should  turn  to  her 
and  ask  a  question  which  showed  clearly  that 
he  had  not  in  the  least  understood  what  she  had 
said  ?  She  spoke  so  bitterly  that  'Erbie  turned 
to  her  in  alarm. 

"  Wot's  up  ?  "  he  said  anxiously. 

"An'  you're  the  one  that  wants  to  leave 
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school !  "  she  exclaimed  bitterly.  "  Why,  you 
ought  to  be  goin'  to  school  for  the  first  time 
with  a  nead  like  yours,  instead  of  leavin' !  " 

"  Are  you  gettin'  at  me  ? "  'Erbie  asked 
innocently. 

14  I'd  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  was  you  !  " 
she  said. 

It  was  'Erbie's  turn  to  be  sarcastic.  "  P'raps, " 
he  said,  "  you'd  'ave  cause  to  be  !  " 

There  were  a  few  sharp  words  after  that  and 
then  silence  fell  about  them,  and  they  walked 
on  in  anger.  A  boy  who  knew  them  ran  past, 
and  as  he  did  so,  he  knocked  'Erbie's  cap  off 
and  shouted  cheerfully,  "  'Loa,  'Erbie  !  "  But 
his  mirth  was  speedily  changed  to  dolour,  for 
'Erbie  turned  quickly  and  caught  him  a  stout 
blow  on  the  ear. 

"  Not  so  much  of  it,"  he  said,  stooping  to  pick 
up  his  cap,  and  Alice,  nodding  her  head  at  the 
boy,  said  that  she  hoped  that  that  would  learn 
him. 

"'Oo  you  'ittin'  of?"  the  boy  demanded, 
rubbing  his  ear. 

"  'E's  'ittin'  of  you  !  "  said  Alice  who  desired, 
above  all  things,  to  be  explicit. 

4  Yes,  an'  you'll  get  some  more  if  you  ain't 
careful,"  added  'Erbie. 

The  boy  wept  a  little  and  said  that  in  his 
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opinion  'Erbie  was  getting  a  bloomin'  sight  too 
cocky,  and  he  ended  his  speech  by  making  a 
vague  sort  of  threat. 

"  You  'it  me  again,"  he  said,  "  an'  you  see  !  " 

Apparently  'Erbie  misunderstood  the  boy. 
The  remark  was  not,  as  'Erbie  seemed  to  imagine, 
an  invitation  to  him  to  strike  a  second  time, 
but  was  really  a  hint  that  if  'Erbie  should  feel 
inclined  to  repeat  the  blow,  he  would  be  well 
advised  to  abandon  his  intention  lest  some 
fearful  calamity  should  befall  him.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  boy  did  not  make  this  clear,  for  'Erbie 
promptly  hit  him  on  the  ear  which  had  already 
been  smitten. 

44  Now  then  !  "  said  'Erbie  wrathfully,  "  want 
any  more,  eih  ?  " 

It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  the  boy,  having 
once  seen  how  easy  it  is  to  misunderstand  a 
simple  English  speech,  actually  was  foolish 
enough  to  repeat  the  obscure  expression. 

44  You  'it  me  again,"  he  said,  while  the 
tears  flowed  freely  ;  44  you  'it  me  again,  you 
see  !  " 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  boy  that  Alice  was 
standing  by ;  for  'Erbie  was  inclined  to  take 
him  at  his  word  ;  but  Alice  restrained  him. 

44  You  leave  'im  alone,  'Erbie  !  "  she  said, 
44  'E  ain't  worth  'ittin' !  " 
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She  led  him  away,  and  they  left  the  weeping 
boy  to  compose  himself  as  best  he  could. 

"  Gettin'    a    bit    too    cheeky,    these    kids  !  " 

'Erbie  muttered,  and  Alice  assented  by  nodding. 

His  mind,  when  it  had  recovered  from  the 

agitation  of  the  boy's   chastisement,   reverted 

to  the  matter  of  his  money. 

4  'Ow  much  is  two-an'-a-'alf  per  cent,  on  ten 
bob  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Steady  on  !  "  said  Alice.     "  You  don't  'alf 
want  to  know  somethink  !  " 
"  Well,  'ow  much  is  it,  eih  ?  " 
She  began  to  reckon  in  her  head  and  then  gave 
the  job  up. 

"  Got  a  bit  of  pencil  ?  "  she  said. 
He  searched  his  pockets  and  found  a  small 
piece  of  slate  pencil  hidden  in  the  lining  of  his 
coat.  They  sat  down  beside  each  other  on  the 
kerbstone,  and  Alice  worked  the  sum  out  on  the 
pavement.  A  number  of  children  gathered 
round  them,  despite  'Erbie's  earnest  entreaty 
that  they  should  'op  it,  and  then  some  men  and 
women  collected  too. 

'  Wot's  the  game  ?  "  a  man  demanded. 
"  'Tain't  a  game  !  "  said  'Erbie. 
"  Well,  wot  is  it,  then  ?  " 
"  That's  our  business  !  "  'Erbie  replied. 
The  man  hesitated  for  a  moment.     Should  he 
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or  should  he  not  fetch  'Erbie  one,  that  was  the 
question.  Before  he  could  settle  it  Alice  got  up 
from  the  pavement. 

"  I  got  it,"  she  said,  and  then,  regarding  the 
audience  with  a  chilly  stare,  added,  "  Pity  you 
ain't  got  nothink  better  to  do  than  to  'ang  about 
where  you  ain't  wanted  !  " 

"  Public  street  ain't  the  place  to  do  private 
business,"  said  the  man  who  had  asked  for  in- 
formation previously. 

"  Oh,  ain't  it !  "  Alice  exclaimed,  and  then, 
lest  anyone  should  attempt  to  explain  the  reason 
why,  she  caught  hold  of  'Erbie,  and  dragged 
him  off.  "  Thruppence  !  "  she  said  when  they 
had  cleared  the  crowd. 

"  Thruppence  wot  ?  "  he  replied. 

"  Interest !  If  you  leave  the  ten  bob  in  the 
poce  office  for  a  year,  they'll  give  you  thruppence 
for  the  loan  of  it !  " 

'Erbie  snorted.  "  Oh  !  "  he  said.  "  Oh,  will 
they,  indeed  !  So  'elp  me  1  Don't  'alf  chuck 
their  money  about,  do  they,  eih  ?  ' 

"  Well,  it's  two-an'-a-'alf  per  cent.  !  .  .  ." 

"  I  don't  care  wot  it  is  !  I  call  it  bloomin' 
sauce  !  Lend  'em  my  ten  bob  for  a  nole  year 
an'  then  they  offers  me  a  mouldy  thruppence 
for  it.  Funny,  ain't  it !  Fair  makes  you 
laugh ! " 
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Alice  was  completely  crushed.  "  Don't  seem 
much,  do  it  ?  "  she  said. 

"  No,  it  don't !  Give  you  my  word,  it  don't ! 
Don't  need  no  'andcart  to  fetch  it  away,  do 
you  ?  Thruppence  !  " 

He  turned  to  go  back  to  the  post  office. 

44  Where  you  goin'  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I'm  goin'  to  drawr  it  out  again  !  " 

She  held  him  by  the  arm.  "  You  wait  a  bit," 
she  said.  "  You  wait  an'  think  it  over  !  P'raps 
you'll  think  of  somethink  you  can  do  with  it, 
see,  an'  it's  safe  in  there.  Can't  lose  it  or 
nothink !  " 

He  argued  with  her  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then,  after  reflection,  decided  that  probably  she 
was  right. 

"  Can't  do  no  'arm  to  leave  it  there  for  a  bit. 
That's  right  enough.  Only  I  ain't  goin'  to  let 
'em  'ave  it  a  year !  See  !  Them  an'  their 
thruppence  !  " 

They  began  to  romance  about  the  future. 
'Erbie  saw  visions  of  his  half-sovereign  growing 
up  into  a  whole  sovereign  and  begetting  a  lot 
of  little  sovereigns.  He  saw  himself  becoming 
the  proprietor  of  an  extensive  sweetstuff  shop, 
then  of  two  sweetstuff  shops,  and  finally  of  a 
large  house  at  Denmark  Hill. 

44  You  know,"  he  said,  44  one  of  them  'ouses 
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at  Ruskin  Park  with  a  garden  be'ind  as  well  as 
the  front.  Bit  of  all  right,  eih  ?  " 

Alice  nodded  but  did  not  speak.  The  vision 
was  so  magnificent  that  she  could  only  contem- 
plate it  in  silence. 

"That's  wot  I'd  like  to  do,"  he  continued. 
44 1  dessay  these  'ere  wanglers  is  awright  in  their 
way,  you  know,  only  they  ain't  my  style.  Of 
course  they're  clever  an'  all  that !  Got  to  be  ! 
Tell  you  anythink  you  want  to  know,  they  can, 
without  stoppin'  to  think.  Now,  if  you  was  to 
go  up  to  one  of  'em,  an'  say,  44  'Ere,  'ow  much 
is  two-an'-a-'alf  per  cent,  on  ten  bob  ?  "  they'd 
tell  you  in  a  second.  They  wouldn't  say, 
44  'Ere,  gimme  a  bit  of  pencil,  will  you  ?  "  an' 
then  start  doin'  it  on  the  pavement  with  a  lot 
of  kids  lookin'  on !  .  .  ."  He  stopped  and 
gazed  in  front  of  him.  "  'Illoa,  'ere's  our  Jane 
Gertrude  !  Wot's  up,  eih  ?  " 

Jane  Gertrude,  with  red  eyes,  came  panting 
to  them. 

44  Dad  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

44  Wot  about  'im  ?  "  said  'Erbie  anxiously. 

44  'Ad  a  naccident !  "  gasped  Jane  Gertrude. 
44  Broke  'is  arm,  'e  did.  At  'is  work  !  " 

44  Blimey,"  said  'Erbie  hurrying  off  home. 
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and  Alice  hurried  into  the  house,  with 
Jane  Gertrude  trailing  behind  them.  Vi'let  was 
sitting  on  a  stool,  weeping  and  apparently  some- 
what flattered  by  the  amount  of  attention  she 
was  receiving  from  four  small  boys  and  a  large 
girl  standing  about  her. 

"  Where  is  'e  ?  "  demanded  'Erbie. 

Jane  Gertrude  panted.  "  At  the  Orsepital !  " 
she  said.  "  You  didn't  gimme  time  to  say 
that !  " 

Alice  regarded  the  four  small  boys  and  the  large 
girl  with  an  angry  look  in  her  eyes. 

"  Now  then,  nosey  parkers  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
"  just  you  'op  it !  "  She  slapped  the  large 
girl,  who  seemed  likely  to  be  obstinate,  on  the 
side  of  the  head,  and  then  shoved  her.  "  Go 
on,"  she  said.  "  This  ain't  a  peep-show ! 
Ought  to  know  better  at  your  age,  you  did! 
'Op  it,  now!"  She  gave  the  large  and 
obstinate  girl  another  shove,  so  violent  that 
she  collided  with  the  four  small  boys,  and 
reduced  them  to  chaos.  They  all  went  out 
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of   the   house  rather    more  quickly  than  they 
entered  it. 

"  5Ow  do  you  know  'e's  bin  'urt  ?  "  she  asked 
of  Jane  Gertrude. 

"  A  man  came  from  'is  work  !  Said  dad  fell 
off  a  wall.  'E  tole  mother  !  .  .  ." 

'Erbie  hurried  into  the  room  where  his  mother 
lay.  The  sick  woman  made  a  feeble  motion, 
and  said  in  a  small,  weak  voice,  "  'Sthat  you, 
'Erbie  ?  " 

He  crept  up  to  her  and  laid  his  face 
against  hers.  They  lay  like  that  for  a 
few  seconds  without  speaking,  until  'Erbie 
felt  his  mother's  tears  dropping  on  to  his 
cheek.  He  raised  himself  and  kissed  her 
tenderly. 

"It  be  awright,  mother !  You  see  !  You 
needen  worry  about  'im.  'E  be  awright  !  " 

"  'Tain't  fair,  so  it  ain't  ! "  replied  Mrs. 
Nudds.  "  Me  lyin5  'ere,  an'  now  'im  lyin' 
there  !  .  .  ." 

"It  be  awright,  mother.  'Ow  you  been  to 
day  ?  "  he  said,  stroking  her  cheek  with  his 
hand. 

"  I  'ate  lyin'  'ere  1  "  she  said,  stirring  uneasily. 
"  An'  no  one  to  look  after  you  proper  !  An'  now 
your  dad  been  an'  gone  an'  'urt  'isself  !  I  never 
knoo  'im  to  do  such  a  thing  before.  Can't  think 
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wotever  'e  was  a-doin'  of  !    Lucky  'e  weren't 

killed  !  " 

'Erbie  snuggled  up  to  her,  and  kissed  her  again. 
"  'E  be  awright,  mother  !  "  he  said.  "  Me  an' 
Alice'll  look  after  the  'ouse  !  " 

"  Is  Alice  'ere  ?  " 

'Erbie  nodded  his  head,  but  before  Mrs.  Nudds 
could  say  anything  else,  the  baby  at  her  side 
began  to  cry.  She  drew  it  close  to  her,  and  tried 
to  soothe  it. 

"Don't  'alf  cry,  don't  she?"  said  'Erbie, 
gazing  at  his  sister  oddly. 

The  door  opened,  and  Alice  entered. 

"  Did  I  'ear  that  baby  cryin'  ?  "  she  said. 

The  baby  answered  for  herself  with  a  lusty 
roar. 

"  I  thought  I  did,"  said  Alice.  "  'Ere,"  she 
continued,  reaching  over  Mrs.  Nudds,  and  pick- 
ing up  the  infant  in  her  arms.  "  'Ere,  give  'er 
'ere  !  Now,  now,  now  !  "  She  hushed  the  baby, 
and  quieted  her,  and  besought  her  to  remember 
that  she  was  a  woman.  She  assured  her  that  at 
her  age  she  really  ought  to  be  above  such  things 
as  tears,  and  asked  her  to  state  definitely  whether 
or  not  she  was  ashamed  of  crying  in  front  of  a 
man.  "  I  don't  cry  like  that  !  "  she  said.  She 
sshed  a  great  deal,  and  said  "  There,  now  !  "  and 
"  No,  no,  no  !  "  and  "  Yes,  yes,  yes  !  "  many 
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times,  and  then,  the  baby  once  more  asleep, 
laid  her  down  in  the  bed  again  by  her  mother's 
side. 

"  You  awright  ?  "  she  said  to  Mrs.  Nudds, 
tucking  the  clothes  about  her.  She  turned  to 
'Erbie.  "  'Ere,  you  !  "  she  said,  "  outside  !  Me 
an'  your  mother  wants  to  'ave  a  talk,  see  !  " 

"  But !  .  .  ." 

"  No  arguin' !     Outside  !     Go  on  !     'Op  it  !  " 

'Erbie  mumbled  something  about  it  being  his 
mother,  but  Alice  ignored  his  mumbles.  "  We've 
'ad  enough  of  you  in  'ere,"  she  said.  "  Makin' 
the  baby  cry  !  You  go  an'  see  them  sisters  of 
yours  don't  get  makin'  noosances  of  theirselves  ! 
An'  put  the  kettle  on,  see  !  An'  when  you  got 
it  boilin'  come  an'  tell  me  !  " 

She  urged  him  out  of  the  room  as  she  spoke, 
and  then  returned  to  Mrs.  Nudds. 

"  Now,  don't  you  go  an'  worry  about  nothink," 
she  said.  "  You  just  lie  'ere  like  a  real  lady  an' 
take  your  ease.  I'll  see  after  the  'ouse  !  " 

Mrs.  Nudds,  in  that  state  of  helplessness  in 
which  tears  flow  readily,  began  to  weep  a  little. 
"  I  can't  'elp  it,  Alice,"  she  said.  "  I  feel  as  'ow 
things  ain't  goin'  right  some'ow.  'E  goes  an' 
gits  'urt  an'  me  lyin'  'ere  !  .  .  ." 

"  Now,  don't  you  go  on  like  that  !  "  Alice 
commanded.  "  'E  didn't  do  it  a-purpose.  My 
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word,  this  room  do  want  over'aulin'  !  You 
just  let  me  'ave  five  minutes  in  'ere,  an5  you'll 
see  a  change,  I  can  tell  you  !  "  She  went  to  the 
door,  and  opened  it.  "  'Ere,  'Erbie,"  she  said, 
44  'ave  you  got  that  kettle  on  !  " 

'Erbie  assured  her  .that  he  had. 

"  Well,  just  put  another  one  on  !  " 

44  We  ain't  got  no  more,"  he  replied. 

Alice  considered  for  a  moment  or  two. 
;  "  Where's  Jane  Gertrude  ?  "  she  said. 

44  Gone  out !  " 

44  Fetch  'er  in,  will  you  ?  " 

At  that  moment  Jane  Gertrude  re-entered  the 
house.  There  was  a  nasty  look  in  the  eye  of 
Jane  Gertrude.  The  large  and  obstinate  looking 
girl  had  been  putting  rebellious  thoughts  into 
Jane  Gertrude's  mind. 

44  'Ere,  you  !  "  said  Alice,  44 1  want  you.  Just 
'op  up  to  our  'ouse  an'  tell  my  mother  to  let 
you  'ave  'er  kettle  for  'alf  a  nour,  see  !  Tell  'er 
it's  very  partic'ler,  an'  don't  you  go  wastin'  no 
time  lookin'  at  sweet  shops  or  nothink  !  " 

Jane  Gertrude  walked  calmly  to  a  chair  and 
sat  down.  44  Go  yourself,"  she  said.  44 1  ain't 
goin'  to  be  ordered  about  by  you,  Alice  Corken, 
so  there  !  Comin'  in  'ere,  as  if  it  was  your 
'ouse  !  " 

'Erbie  was  about  to  say,  "  Now,  then,  saucy  !  " 
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with  some  additions  on  the  folly  of  asking  for  it, 
when  Alice  stepped  quickly  across  the  room  and 
took  Jane  Gertrude  firmly  by  the  arm. 

"  Did  you  'ear  me  speak  to  you  ?  "  she  said. 

Jane  Gertrude  tried  to  wrench  her  arm  free 
from  Alice's  grip,  but  failed  to  do  so.  There 
was  that  in  Alice's  tone  which  gave  Jane  Ger- 
trude furiously  to  think,  and  she  began  to  feel 
less  rebellious  than  she  had  been  when  listening 
to  the  incitements  of  the  large  and  obstinate 
girl. 

"  You  leave  me  alone,"  she  said,  struggling 
feebly. 

"  I  don't  want  to  'ave  to  ask  you  again," 
said  Alice,  tightening  her  grip.  "I  should  be 
sorry  for  you  if  I  'ad  to  ask  you  again.  I'm  a 
fair  One  when  I  lose  my  temper,  Jane  Gertrude. 
See  !  I  wouldn't  like  to  'urt  you  !  \  .  .  You 
better  be  'oppin'  it,  now !  Quick  about  it, 
too  !  " 

Jane  Gertrude  gave  a  little  wriggle,  and  said 
"  Shan't  "  in  what  was  very  like  a  squeal. 

The  grip  on  her  arm  tightened  still  more,  and 
then  suddenly  relaxed.  Alice  walked  to  the 
door  and  opened  it. 

"  This  is  the  way  !  "  she  said.  "  Quick's  the 
word,  an'  sharp's  the  motion  !  " 

Jane  Gertrude  allowed  herself  to  weep.    She 
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got  up  from  her  chair  and,  wiping  her  eyes, 
followed  Alice  to  the  door. 

"  You  know  where  the  'ouse  is,  don't  you  ?  " 
said  Alice,  and  Jane  Gertrude  sobbed  and  nodded 
her  head.  "  Well,  don't  let  me  see  your  feet  for 
dust.  Go  on,  now,  an'  be  back  before  I  count 
ten,  or  you'll  'ear  about  it !  " 

Jane  Gertrude  passed  through  the  door,  not, 
indeed,  so  quickly  that  her  feet  could  not  be  seen 
because  of  the  dust  she  threw  up,  but  sufficiently 
quickly  to  satisfy  Alice. 

"That's  the  way,"  said  'Erbie  ;  "that's  the 
way  to  bring  'em  up." 

Jane  Gertrude  encountered  the  large  and 
obstinate  girl  on  her  way  to  Alice's  house. 
"Any'ow,"  she  said,  in  reply  to  that  young 
woman's  taunts,  "  she  give  you  a  thick  ear  !  " 

Alice  gazed  about  the  room  for  new  fields  of 
battle.  "  'Ere,  you,"  she  said  to  'Erbie.  "  Get 
that  table  laid,  will  you  ?  An'  see  wot  sort  of  a 
tea  you  can  make.  I  dessay  a  plate  of  buttud 
toce  wouldn't  be  sniffed  at,  if  you  was  to  make 
it !  Do  you  know  'ow  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Alice,"  replied  'Erbie,  almost  meekly, 
for  he  was  impressed  with  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  subdued  the  rebellious  Jane  Gertrude. 

'  Well,  that's  awright  !  Just  you  get  on  with 
it,  will  you  !  When  she  brings  back  that  kettle, 
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just  fill  it  with  water  an5  set  it  boilin',  see  !  An' 
when  it's  'ot,  bring  it  in  'ere  !  "  She  indicated 
the  bedroom.  "  I  got  to  do  some  cleanin'  !  " 

"  You're  makin'  yourself  at  'ome  wot  I  can 
see  of  it  !  "  said  'Erbie  admiringly. 

"  Well,  wot's  'omes  for  ? "  Alice  answered 
as  she  went  back  to  the  bedroom. 

She  found  Mrs.  Nudds,  supine  on  the  pillow, 
crying. 

"  Now,  now,  now ! "  she  said  cheerfully. 
"  Wot's  all  this  about,  eih  ?  Can't  leave  the 
room  'alf  a  sec.  but  you  goes  an'  gets  the  'ump  ! 
Nice  thing,  I  must  say.  Come  on  now,  an' 
cheer  up.  Supposin'  'e  was  to  come  'ome  an' 
see  you  cryin'  like  that,  eih  ?  Nice  welcome  you 
cryin'  'ud  be  for  'im,  I  must  say  !  An'  'im  'ad  a 
naccident,  too  !  " 

Mrs.  Nudds  allowed  her  tears  to  flow  freely. 

"  Call  yourself  a  lovin'  'elpmate  !  "  Alice  ex- 
claimed scornfully,  and  then,  before  Mrs.  Nudds 
could  say  what  she  called  herself,  she  added 
quickly,  "  You  ain't  no  lovin'  'elpmate  !  Only 
make  'im  worse,  you  would  !  " 

"  It  ain't  no  good,  Alice,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Nudds, 
"  I  don't  feel  right  in  myself  some'ow  !  " 

She  lay  still  for  a  moment  or  two,  while  Alice 
bustled  about  the  room,  putting  it  to  rights. 
The  tears  that  had  fallen  rapidly  down  her 
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cheeks  gathered  in  her  eyes  instead.  She 
blinked  at  the  ceiling  in  the  manner  of  one  who 
is  trying  very  desperately  to  solve  some  seemingly 
insoluble  problem.  The  baby  lay  beside  her  fast 
asleep.  Its  little  hands  were  clenched,  and  its 
lips  were  parted  slightly.  It  had  quite  long  dark 
hair,  that  lay  on  its  forehead,  heavy  with  the 
moisture  of  the  warm,  little  body.  Now  and 
then  the  child  smiled  in  its  sleep  at  some 
pleasing  vision. 

"  She  ain't  'alf  enjoyin'  'erself  !  "  said  Alice, 
bending  over  the  child  and  kissing  it. 

Mrs.  Nudds'  lips  trembled  and  the  tears  began 
to  fall  again. 

"  You'll  be  good  to  'er,  Alice  ?  "  she  said. 

Alice  glanced  at  her  sharply. 

"  'Ow  du  mean  ?  "  she  said. 

Mrs.  Nudds  tried  to  speak  calmly  but  failed. 
"  I  ain't  much  longer  for  'ere  !  "  she  said. 

"  Go  on,"  replied  Alice.     "  You're  awright  !  " 

Mrs.  Nudds  shook  her  head.  She  turned  on 
her  side  and  put  her  arms  about  the  sleeping 
baby,  and  drawing  it  close  to  her  without  dis- 
turbing it,  she  kissed  it  eagerly. 

"  Pore  little  kid,"  she  said,  "  she  won't  never 
remember  me  !  " 

"  Now,  look  'ere  !  "  Alice  began  in  a  deter- 
mined tone,  but  Mrs.  Nudds  interrupted  her : 
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"  It  ain't  no  good  you  savin'  nothink,  Alice," 
she  said.  "  I  know  I'm  done  for.  I  can  feel  it 
inside  me,  an'  you  can't  get  away  from  wot  you 
feels  inside  you.  Can  you,  now  ?  'E's  been  a 
bit  afraid  lately,  too.  I  seen  that  !  " 

"  Men's  allus  afraid  of  somethink,"  said  Alice, 
shrugging  her  shoulders  disdainfully. 

"  No  good  you  talkin',  Alice,"  Mrs.  Nudds 
repeated  wearily.  "  It's  all  up  with  me.  I 
know  it,  so  it's  no  good  you  sayin'  nothink. 
It'll  be  'ard  on  them !  " 

"  You  are  a  One  for  saying  things,"  said 
Alice. 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  when  Alice 
had  called  out  "  Yes  !  "  'Erbie  entered,  carrying 
a  basin  full  of  hot  water. 

"  That's  right,  'Erbie ! "  said  Alice  in  a 
softer  tone  than  she  had  used  to  him  all  day. 

"  Anythink  else  ?  "  he  said. 

"  No.  Just  get  the  tea  ready,  will  you,  an' 
see  'ow  temptin'  you  can  make  it !  " 

"  Right  you  are,  Alice  !  "  he  replied,  and  he 
left  the  room. 

She  dipped  her  cloth  in  the  warm  water,  and 
began  to  rub  the  floor  vigorously. 

"  Alice,"  said  Mrs.  Nudds.     "  Alice  !  " 

44  Yes  !  " 

"  You'll  .  .  .  you'll  look  after  'em  when  I'm 
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gone,  won't  you  ?  "  said  the  sick  woman.     "  'E's 
that  'elpless  !  " 

"  You  be  awright,"  said  Alice,  wringing  her 
cloth.  "  Don't  you  worry  yourself.  You  be 
awright  soon.  'Oppin'  about  like  a  sparrer,  you 
will !  .  .  ." 

But  Mrs.  Nudds  was  not  all  right.  She  died 
in  the  night. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THEY  brought  Mr.  Nudds  home  from  hospital, 
his  arm  in  an  elaborately-contrived  sling. 

"  I  can't  'ardly  realize  it,"  he  kept  saying  to 
'Erbie.  "  You  know  !  Don't  seem  as  if  it  was 
true  some'ow  !  I  mean  to  say  !  .  .  ." 

'Erbie  did  not  reply  to  these  frequent  state- 
ments. He  realized  too  well  that  his  mother  was 
dead,  and  he  could  not  talk  about  her.  Alice 
had  taken  him  aside  and  told  him  that  a  great 
responsibility  rested  upon  him.  "  No  good  you 
cry  in'  or  nothink,"  she  said.  "  You  got  to  keep 
your  'eart  up.  They'll  do  all  the  cryin'  !  "  She 
motioned  with  her  head  towards  Jane  Gertrude 
and  Vi'let.  "  'E'll  want  cheerin'  up  when  'e 
comes  out  the  Orsepital,  that's  wot  'e'll  want, 
an'  'e  won't  get  it  if  you  go  about  cryin'  all  the 
time.  Of  course,  I  know  'ow  you  feel,  'Erbie, 
but  you  got  to  keep  your  'eart  up.  She'd  want 
you  to  do  that,  wouldn't  she  ?  An'  they'll 
need  your  'elp,  too,  to  think  about  things. 
See  ?  " 

45 
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And  'Erbie  had  nodded  his  head  and  said  that 
he  saw,  and  ever  since  he  had  tried  hard  to  keep 
his  heart  up,  not  always  with  success.  How 
could  he  help  crying  when  Mrs.  Austin,  who  was 
unaware  of  his  mother's  death,  had  asked  him 
in  the  Walworth  Road  how  his  mother  was  get- 
ting on. 

"  She's  dead  !  "  he  had  replied,  and  then  he 
had  collapsed,  weakly  and  unashamedly  col- 
lapsed. 

Mr.  Nudds,  pale  from  the  effects  of  his  ac- 
cident and  the  shock  of  his  wife's  death,  was  a 
heavy-minded  sort  of  man.  Ideas  did  in  time 
enter  his  mind,  but  only  after  long  intervals. 
He  had  to  repeat  a  phrase  over  to  himself  a  good 
many  times  before  the  idea  at  the  back  of  it  was 
intelligible  to  him.  He  had  said,  "  My  wife's 
dead  "  several  times  before  he  understood  that 
she  was  dead  ;  and  then  he  said  with  a  dull  sort 
of  cry,  "  My  Gawd,  she's  dead  !  " 

He  spent  the  day  succeeding  his  wife's  death  in 
lying  on  the  sofa,  blinking  in  a  dazed  manner  at 
the  ceiling,  and  muttering  every  now  and  then, 
"  It's  'ard,  that's  wot  it  is  !  "  Jane  Gertrude 
and  Vi'let,  partially  conscious  of  their  loss,  alter- 
nately wept  and  exulted.  They  cried  when  they 
saw  the  stillness  of  the  dead  woman  ;  they 
exulted  when  they  observed  the  respect  with 
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which  they  were  treated  by  those  little  girls 
whose  mothers  were  still  alive.  They  were  very 
conscious  of  the  new  mourning  clothes  which 
Alice  had  obtained  for  them  from  the  big  shop 
in  the  Borough  where  all  South  London  gets  its 
mourning  garments.  'Erbie  spent  the  better 
part  of  the  day  in  the  room  where  his  mother  was. 
His  red-rimmed  eyes  peered  into  her  face  from 
time  to  time  as  if  he  were  not  satisfied  that  she 
were  dead  ;  and  at  whiles  he  would  touch  the 
cold,  roughened  hands  as  though  he  hoped  they 
would  suddenly  clasp  his  in  a  warm  grip.  He 
had  never  seen  a  dead  woman  before  ;  and  this 
pale,  faded,  unmoving  thing  alternately  fright- 
ened and  attracted  him.  He  could  not  turn 
away  from  her,  although  he  felt  awed  by  the  sight 
of  the  tired,  attenuated  face.  That  still  thing 
was  his  mother  !  She  looked  more  weary  than  he 
had  ever  seen  her  look  before.  He  understood 
suddenly  how  very  tiring  his  mother's  life  had 
been ;  but  he  could  not  understand  why  it  had 
been  so.  Every  one  in  that  neighbourhood  was 
tired.  ...  He  would  gulp  a  little  and  look 
round  the  room  in  a  helpless  manner,  and  then 
look  back  again  at  his  mother ;  and  his  eyes 
would  fill  and  the  tears  that  before  had  seemed 
exhausted  would  flow  once  more.  And  then 
he  would  wipe  his  face,  and  mumble  to  himself 
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that  he  mustn't  let  Alice  see  him  like 
that.  .  .  . 

The  Nudds  fell  to  pieces.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  on  that  point.  Alice  lost  no  time  in 
urging  them  to  control  themselves.  She  saw 
that  'Erbie  did  his  best,  but  she  saw  also  that  it 
was  a  poor  best.  So  she  took  the  household  in 
hand  and  ordered  it  as  if  it  were  her  own.  There 
was  the  funeral  to  see  to.  Would  Mr.  Nudds 
be  good  enough  to  state  his  wishes  ?  Mr.  Nudds 
asked  her  to  have  a  feeling  heart.  How  could 
she  expect  a  bereaved  husband  in  the  first 
shock  of  his  loss  to  bend  his  mind  to  the  con- 
sideration of  details  ? 

"  Well,  some  one '11  'ave  to  do  it,"  she  said. 

She  thought  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
called  Jane  Gertrude  to  her.  "  Just  go  up  to 
Platt  an'  'Iggins,"  she  said,  naming  the  local 
undertakers,  "  an' tell  them  to  send  someone  'ere 
immejit.  An'  'urry  up  'cause  I  got  a  lot  more 
for  you  to  do  !  " 

Jane  Gertrude,  immensely  solemn,  went  forth, 
and  Alice  again  discussed  the  subject  of  the 
funeral  with  Mr.  Nudds. 

"  Mind,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  'old  with  wastin' 
money  on  'earses  an'  plumes  an'  things.  I  never 
did  'old  with  that !  Silly,  I  calls  it !  Don't 
do  them  no  good,  an'  just  'elps  to  make  the 
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undertaker  rich  !  That's  all !  An'  I  don't  'old 
with  that  !  Wot  you  say  ?  " 

Mr.  Nudds  murmured  something  about  a 
desire  to  give  his  wife  the  best  funeral  he 
could  afford. 

"  Yes,  I  know !  "  said  Alice  sarcastically. 
"  Mutes,  I  suppose,  smothered  in  crape  !  An' 
four  black  'orses  in  the  'earse,  covered  with 
velvets  !  I  know  !  Oh,  yes  !  Swank,  I  calls 
it !  Just  to  show  off  before  the  neighbours  ! 
That's  all"!  No  good  you  lyin'  there  an'  denyin' 
it.  You  know  in  your  'eart  that's  all  it  is. 
You're  afraid  of  wot  they'll  say,  ain't  you  ? 
Wastin'  good  money  like  that  !  She  won't 
know,  will  she,  an'  if  she  won't  know  wot's  the 
good  of  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Nudds  spoke  vaguely  about  paying  respect 
to  the  dead. 

"  Respect  to  the  dead  !  "  exclaimed  Alice. 
"  The  dead  don't  need  no  respect !  Don't  you 
forget  you^got  four  children  to  look  after,  Mr. 
Nudds,  an'  you  got  a  broken  arm,  too  !  Don't 
you  go  an'  forget  that !  'Ow  about  the  baby, 
eih  ?  'Ow  about  it  ?  An'  'ow  about  Jane 
Gertrude  an'  Vi'let,  eih  ?  The  idear  !  Spendin' 
good  money  on  undertakers  .  .  .  that's  all  it 
is,  mind  you  !  .  .  .  an'  it  needed  for  your 
children !  Men  is  silly,  I  must  say !  Ain't 
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got  a  'apporth  of  brains  in  your  'ead,  you  ain't ! 
You'll  mebbe  be  off  work  weeks  an'  weeks  ! 
'Ow  about  that,  eih  ?  " 

She  stopped  for  a  second  or  two  and  reflected. 
Then  she  suddenly  jabbed  him  in  the  ribs. 

"  'Ere,"  she  said,  "  'ow  about  your  compensa- 
tion, eih  ?  " 

"  'Ow  about  it  ?  "  he  replied 

"  You  know,"  she  continued,  still  jabbing  him 
in  the  side,  "  wot  you  get  for  'avin'  a  naccident ! 
Ain't  you  claimed  it  yet  ?  " 

"That  be  awright,"  said  Mr.  Nudds,  turning 
towards  the  wall. 

"  'Ave  you  asked  for  it  yet  ?  "  demanded 
Alice  insistently. 

Mr.  Nudds  groaned. 

"  'Ave  you  or  'ave  you  not  asked  for  your 
compensation  ?  "  said  Alice  very  deliberately, 
jabbing  him  in  the  side  at  the  end  of  every  third 
word. 

"  For  'eaven's  sake  !  .  .  ." 

"  'Ave  you  ?  "  said  the  inexorable  Alice. 

"  No  !  " 

Alice  regarded  him  with  contempt.  "  Well, 
if  you  ain't  a  One  !  "  she  said.  "  'Ere's  you  with 
your  arm  broke,  an'  goodness  only  knows  when 
you'll  be  fit  for  work  again,  an'  you  ain't  claimed 
your  compensation  yet !  " 
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"  That  be  awright !  .  .  ." 

"  An'  then  you  wants  to  go  wastin'  money  on  a 
funeral  wot  won't  do  'er  no  good,  an'  '11  do  you  a 
lot  of  'arm  !  Absolute  One,  you  are  !  Ought 
to  be  took  care  of,  you  ought !  In  a  Nome  ! 
Wot  money  'ave  you  got  ?  " 

"  I  dunno.     She  kept  it !  " 

"  Well,  she  only  'ad  a  shillin'  or  two  in  'er 
purse,"  said  Alice.  "So  you  was  goin'  to  get 
into  debt  over  the  'ead  of  the  funeral,  was 
you  ?  " 

She  wagged  her  head  scornfully  and  made 
that  clucking  noise  with  her  tongue  against  her 
palate  which  women  make  when  they  desire  to 
express  their  opinion  that  the  ways  of  men  are 
beyond  all  comprehending. 

"  Good  job  you  'ave  me  'ere,"  she  said,  "  or 
you'd  all  be  in  the  work'ouse  before  long.  An' 
then  wot  'ud  become  of  you,  eih  ?  " 

"There's  the  insurance  money,"  said  Mr. 
Nudds  meekly. 

"  Good  job,  too  !  Now,  wot  do  you  want  done 
about  the  funeral  ?  " 

"  No  good  me  sayin'  anythink,  is  it  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Nudds.  "  You  seem  to  'ave  made  up  your 
mind  about  it !  You  do  wot  you  like,  an'  leave 
me  alone.  That's  all  I  want.  You  ain't  lost 
your  wife,"  he  complained.  "  'Er  an'  me  was 
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pals,  we  was.  Good  old  pals  !  Never  lifted  me 
'and  to  'er  once,  I  didn't.  Not  once  !  Good 
old  pals,  we  was.  Best  wife  a  man  ever  'ad.  .  .  . 
It  don't  'alf  'urt  !  " 

He  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  became 
inarticulate. 

44 1  didn't  mean  to  be  nasty,  Mr.  Nudds  !  " 
said  Alice  all  contrite.  "  I  didn't  really  !  Only 
I  don't  like  you  doin'  anythink  silly!  'Ere," 
she  added  briskly,  "you  leave  it  to  me,  will 
you  ?  I'll  look  after  your  compensation  for  you. 
Just  tell  me  'oo  the  firm  is  wot  you  work  for,  an' 
I'll  write  'em  a  letter  about  your  accident,  an' 
when  the  man  comes  from  Platt  an'  'Iggins  I'll 
tell  'im  wot  to  do.  Eih  ?  Will  that  do  ?  " 

Mr.  Nudds  held  out  his  hand  to  her  and  wrung 
hers  warmly. 

"You  ain't  a  bad  sort,  Alice,"  he  said. 
44  Straight,  you  ain't !  She  'ad  a  good  opinion 
of  you,  she  'ad  !  You  do  wot  you  like  !  "  He 
thought  for  a  second.  4C  An'  if  any  of  the  kids 
gives  you  any  sauce,  you  just  fetch  'em  one  ! 
See  !  I  allows  you  !  " 

4 'That's  awright,  then,"  said  Alice,  bustling 
about  in  search  of  a  pen  and  ink.  She  found  a 
bottle  full  of  darkened  water  and  a  pen  with  a 
rusty  nib.  44  By  the  look  of  these,"  she  said, 
44 1  shouldn't  think  you  kept  a  clerk  'ere  !  " 
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"  Eih  ?  "  said  Mr.  Nudds. 

"  Full  of  water  this  bottle  of  ink  is,  an'  the 
nib  .  .  .  more  like  ole  iron  than  a  nib  !  " 

"  That's  awright,"  replied  Mr.  Nudds.  "  We 
ain't  the  sort  wot  writes  letters  much.  They 
won't  expect  no  better.  Just  you  tell  'em  I 
broke  me  arm,  an'  wot  about  my  compensation, 
see  !  " 

Alice  looked  at  him  severely.  "  Am  I  writin' 
this  letter,"  she  said,  "  or  are  you  ?  " 

"  Eih  ?  " 

"  When  I  want  your  'elp,"  she  continued,  "  I'll 
ask  for  it !  If  it  'adn't  been  for  me  you  woulden 
'ave  thought  of  it  at  all  !  " 

"  Oh,  awright,"  said  Mr.  Nudds.  "  Be  nasty  ! 
Go  on  !  Be  nasty  !  An'  me  in  trouble  !  " 

"  Now,  don't  you  start  goin'  on  like  that,  do 
you  'ear  !  "  said  Alice  sharply.  "  You  just  lie 
quiet  till  I  finished  this,  an'  then  you  can  jawr  as 
much  as  you  like  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  mumbled  to  himself,  but  Alice 
ignored  his  complaints.  She  sat  before  the 
table,  grimly  composing  a  letter,  determined  yet 
respectful,  to  the  employers  of  Mr.  Nudds.  She 
had  written  in  a  large,  shaky  hand 

Mr.  Alfred  Nudds 

202  East  Street  Walworth 

London  South  East 
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and  was  about  to  add  the  date  when  Jane 
Gertrude,  followed  by  the  undertaker's  assistant, 
entered  the  room.  He  was  a  tall,  thin  young 
man,  with  a  dreepy  look,  as  if  the  hearses  of  the 
world  had  marched  through  his  soul,  leaving 
funeral  plumes  in  their  trail.  He  did  not  speak  : 
he  coughed.  One  felt  that  he  regarded  humanity 
as  a  dying  race.  He  gave  you  a  queer  sensation, 
as  he  looked  at  you,  that  he  was  mentally 
measuring  you.  .  .  . 

"  'Ere's  the  gentleman,"  said  Jane  Gertrude 
in  a  solemn  voice. 

"  Wot  gentleman  ?  "  said  Mr.  Nudds. 

The  undertaker's  assistant  gave  a  polite 
cough.  "  'Olmes  is  my  name,"  he  said,  smiling 
sadly,  "  from  Platt  an'  'Iggins  !  " 

He  murmured  something  about  a  sorrowful 
occasion. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Alice.  "  It's  'is  wife  !  "  she 
added,  nodding  at  Mr.  Nudds. 

The  undertaker's  assistant  coughed  sympa- 
thetically. 

;t  It's  wot  we  must  all  come  to,"  he  said. 

ic  Wot  we  want  is  a  quiet  funeral,"  said  Alice 
firmly.  "  We  don't  want  no  plumes  nor  nothink 
of  that  sort !  " 

Mr.  Holmes  coughed  in  an  aghast  manner. 

"That    ain't    usual    about    'ere,"    he    said. 
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"  People  in  this  neighbourhood  always  'as 
plumes  an'  velvets." 

"  I  dessay,"  said  Alice. 

"  Shows  respect  for  the  De-parted,"  continued 
Mr.  Holmes.  "That's  only  natural!  We  all 
like  to  show  respect  to  the  De-parted  I  " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Alice,  "  you  don't  make 
nothink  out  of  it,  do  you  ?  No  commission  or 
nothink  ?  You  only  want  to  show  respect  too, 
I  s'pose  !  " 

Mr.  Holmes  glanced  at  Alice  with  a  look  that 
was  partly  scandalized  and  partly  puzzled. 
For  one  moment  he  forgot  that  men  and  women 
are  a  dying  race,  marching  steadily  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  and  reflected  on  the 
nature  of  the  living  young  woman  he  saw 
before  him. 

64 1  'ope,"  he  began  to  say,  when  Alice  inter- 
rupted him : 

"  Look  'ere,"  she  said,  "  it  ain't  no  good  you 
comin'  'ere  an'  palaverin'  !  We  know  all  about 
that,  an'  we  ain't  'avin'  none,  see  !  We  don't 
care  wot  the  neighbours  say,  we  ain't  goin' 
to  put  money  in  your  pocket  wot's  needed  'ere. 
See  !  Wot  we  want  is  a  quiet  funeral,  not  a 
circus.  Now,  do  you  understand  !  " 

The  undertaker's  assistant  could  hardly  speak 
for  coughing. 
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" 1  must  say,"  he  said  at  last,  "  it  don't  seem 
very  respectful !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  looked  up  at  Alice,  and  there  was  a 
rebellious  look  in  his  eye. 

"  Don't  seem  right  some'ow,"  he  said,  "  not 
to  'ave  it  done  proper.  We  allus  'ad  plumes  an' 
velvets  in  our  family  !  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Holmes,  rejoicing  in  an  ally,  turned  eagerly 
to  Mr.  Nudds  : 

"  Yes,  of  course  !  "  he  said.  "  Of  course  ! 
It's  the  usual  thing.  An'  a  very  proper  spirit, 
too,  /  think  !  " 

"  Yes,  you  would  think  that !  "  said  Alice, 
who  was  beginning  to  dislike  Mr.  Holmes. 

"  An'  wot  would  your  neighbours  think,"  con- 
tinued the  undertaker's  assistant,  addressing  Mr. 
Nudds,  and  ignoring  Alice.  "  Wot  would  they 
think  if  you  was  to  bury  your  wife  anyhow  !  " 
He  pronounced  the  word  "  any'ow "  with 
dramatic  emphasis.  "Why,"  he  went  on, 
"  they'd  say  you  didn't  think  much  of  'er  ! 
Wouldn't  they,  now  ?  Of  course,  they  would  ! 
They'd  say  you  was  stingy.  Wouldn't  they, 
now  ?  Of  course,  they  would  !  " 

"  Don't  matter  wot  they'd  say  !  "  said  Alice. 
"  We  know  wot  we  feel !  " 

"Ar,  but  they  don't,"  urged  Mr.  Holmes. 
"  They  only  know  wot  they  see  !  You  'ave 
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to  remember  that.  They  can't  see  your  feelin's, 
can  they  ?  No  !  They  can  only  see  the  sort 
of  funeral  the  De-parted  gets,  an'  if  it  don't  look 
up  to  much,  they  naturally  think  you  don't 
think  much  of  the  De-parted.  You  'ave  to  think 
of  that !  " 

"  That's  a  fact,  Alice  !  "  said  Mr.  Nudds. 
"  You  'ave  to  consider  other  people  !  " 

"Well,  of  course,"  said  Alice,  "you  was  'er 
'usband  !  Only  wot  I  say  is,  it's  wastin'  money. 
That's  wot  it  is,  an'  she  wouldn't  'ave  liked  it,  I 
know  !  " 

Mr.  Holmes  made  a  gesture  which  was  partly 
tolerant  and  partly  triumphant. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  "I'm  all  for  'avin' 
sensible  funerals  myself,  only  people  ain't  edu- 
cated up  to  'em  yet !  .  .  ." 

"  Wot's  the  good  of  tellin  lies,"  said  Alice. 

"Now,  then,  Alice,"  said  Mr.  Nudds  re- 
provingly. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  magnanimous.  "  Of  course, 
your  daughter !  "  he  began  to  say  to  Mr. 
Nudds.  .  .  . 

"  She  ain't  my  daughter,"  Mr.  Nudds  inter- 
rupted. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  undertaker's  assistant.  "  Oh 
an'  wot  interest  'as  she  ?  .  .  ." 

There    was    something    in    the    undertaker's 
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assistant's   tone    which    Mr.    Nudds    did    not 
like. 

"  She's  a  friend  of  ours  !  "  he  said  stoutly. 
44  See  !  " 

The  coughs  came  thickly  from  the  undertaker's 
assistant. 

"  Oh,  of  course  !  "  he  said,  affably.  "  Of 
course  !  Ought  to  'ave  guessed  that !  " 

"We  don't  want  to  spend  a  lot,"  said  Mr. 
Nudds. 

64  Not  a  lot,  sir  !  "  replied  Mr.  Holmes.  44  Not 
wot  /  would  call  a  lot.  Just  enough  to  be 
respectful.  I  suppose  the  De-parted  was  in- 
sured ?  " 

Mr.  Nudds  nodded  his  head.  ''That's  aw- 
right,"  he  said. 

The  undertaker's  assistant  stood  still  for  a 
few  moments  and  then  tapped  with  his  pencil 
on  his  notebook.  He  wrinkled  his  brow  and 
muttered  to  himself.  Then  he  made  some 
entries  in  the  notebook,  and  regarded  them 
very  solemnly. 

44  Let  me  see,  now  I  "  he  said.  4<  You'll  want 
a  nearse  an'  mournin'  coaches.  Four  'orses 
in  the  'earse,  an'  three  or  four  mournin' 
coaches !  " 

"Two  'orses  in  the  'earse,"  said  Alice,  44  an' 
one  mournin'  coach  !  " 
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"  One  mournin'  coach !  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Holmes. 

"  Yes,  that's  enough  for  us.  There's  only  us 
goin' !  " 

"  But  the  neighbours  !  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  give  over  about  the  neighbours,"  said 
Alice  tartly,  "  we  ain't  buryin'  them  \  " 

"  Oh,  well  !  .  .  ."  said  Mr.  Holmes  with 
frightful  disgust  in  his  voice.  He  made  an 
entry  in  his  book  and  then  said  it  aloud  :  "  One 
mournin'  coach  !  " 

"  We  might  'ave  frw>,'"said  Mr.  Nudds. 

"  We'll  'ave  one,"  replied  Alice  emphatically. 

"  I  really  think  ..."  began  Mr.  Holmes. 

"  We  don't  want  to  'ear  wot  you  think,"  said 
Alice.  "  We  know  all  about  you.  If  you  don't 
like  to  do  wot  we  want,  you  can  just  'op  it. 
See  !  An'  we'll  get  Mr.  'Arper  at  the  Green 
to  come  an'  do  it.  You  ain't  the  only  firm 
in  the  world." 

A  look  of  concern  came  into  the  face  of  Mr. 
Holmes,  for  Harper  of  Camberwell,  a  newly- 
established  rival  of  Platt  and  Higgins,  was 
beginning  to  be  a  nuisance  to  the  older  firm. 

"  I  'ope,"  he  said,  "  it  won't  be  considered  as 
'ow  I  tried  to  force  !  .  .  ." 

"Nothink'll  be  considered,"  said  Alice,  "if 
you'll  only  do  wot  you're  told  to  do.  We  wants 
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a  quiet  funeral.  One  'earse,  with  two  'orses, 
one  mournin'  coach,  plain  coffin,  no  plumes,  no 
velvets,  an'  no  mutes.  Got  that  down  ?  Wot 
we  wants  is  a  quiet  funeral !  " 

"  It  won't  be  a  funeral  at  all,  not  with  every- 
think  left  out !  "  groaned  Mr.  Holmes. 

"Oh,  yes,  it  will,"  said  Alice.  "Never  you 
fear  !  "  She  pointed  to  Mr.  Nudds.  "  'E's  'ad 
a  naccident,"  she  said,  "an'  'eaven  only 
knows  when  'e'll  be  fit  for  work  again.  We 
need  all  the  money  in  this  'ouse  for  the  livin'. 
See  !  " 

Mr.  Holmes  saw. 

"  An'  it  ain't  no  good  you  over-chargin' 
neither,"  continued  Alice.  "  We  ain't  goin'  to 
be  'umbugged.  We'll  pay  cash  down.  We  don't 
want  no  tick  nor  nothink.  If  I  thinks  your  charge 
is  too  'igh,  I'll  go  to  Mr.  'Arper,  see  !  You  got 
to  satisfy  me,  mister  !  " 

The  undertaker's  assistant  gasped  and  coughed 
and  then  gasped  and  coughed  again.  He  tried 
to  think  of  an  appropriate  phrase  of  condolence 
wherewith  to  back  himself  out  of  the  house  with 
as  good  grace  as  possible,  but  Alice  gave  him  no 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

"  The  idear !  "  she  said.  "  The  idear  of 
spendin'  more'n  you  can  afford  on  a  funeral 
when  you  got  a  ninfant  to  keep,  and  two 
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daughters  wot  don't  'ardly  know    wot  to   do 
with  theirselves  !  " 

Jane  Gertrude  pulled  a  face,  and  Vi'let,  who 
had  been  sitting  quietly  during  the  argument 
with  Mr.  Holmes,  began  to  cry. 

"  The  idear  !  "  said  Alice,  and  then  tapping 
the  undertaker's  assistant  on  the  shoulder,  she 
added,  "  I  should  think  you'd  'ave  more  sense 
than  to  let  people  do  it  !  " 

Mr.  Holmes  smiled.  "  Of  course,"  he  said, 
"  if  this  was  'eaven,  which  it  ain't,  an'  if  I  was  a 
nangel,  I  should  do  wot  you  say.  Only  I'm 
not !  " 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Alice.  "  Anybody  could 
see  that  by  the  look  of  you.  Now,  if  you  don't 
mind  'oppin'  it,  we'd  like  to  be  left  alone  !  " 

The  undertaker's  assistant  ceased  to  smile. 
He  pulled  himself  together,  coughed  and  gasped, 
tapped  his  notebook  three  distinct  and  separate 
times,  murmured  something  about  letting  her 
know  in  due  course  what  the  cost  of  the  burial 
would  be,  and  then  hurriedly  withdrew  from 
the  house,  without  uttering  that  graceful  and 
customary  word  of  comfort  with  which  he  always 
withdrew  from  the  presence  of  the  bereaved. 
He  did  not  stop  hurrying  until  he  reached  the 
Wai  worth  Road. 

"  So  'elp  me  Gawd  !  "  he  exclaimed  lustily, 
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and  then  he  added,    "  ain't  she  a  One,   eih  ? 
Ain't  she  a  reg'lar  One  !  " 

Which,  being  interpreted,  means  that  Alice, 
in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Holmes,  was  a  young 
woman  of  considerable  and  remarkable  ability. 


CHAPTER  V 

IN  the  end  Alice  had  her  way.  Mrs.  Nudds  was 
buried  with  a  simplicity  and  lack  of  style  that 
scandalized  East  Street  and  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood. 

"  I  told  you  wot  it  would  be,"  complained 
Mr.  Nudds,  as  he  listened  to  a  recital  by  Jane 
Gertrude  of  what  Mrs.  Kimpton's  little  girl  had 
said  about  the  meagreness  of  the  funeral. 

"  Well,  wot's  it  matter !  "  Alice  replied 
stoutly.  "  If  they  likes  to  waste  their  money, 
let  'em !  " 

Her  heart  had  failed  her  several  times  since 
she  had  commanded  Mr.  Holmes  to  estimate  as 
cheaply  as  possible  for  Mrs.  Nudds'  burial.  The 
comments  that  had  been  made  by  outraged 
neighbours,  all  of  whom  had  buried  at  least  one 
person  with  the  utmost  grandeur,  had  been  diffi- 
cult to  endure.  And  Mr.  Nudds  was  a  poor- 
spirited  fellow.  He  kept  on  saying  he  wished 
Alice  would  have  two  mourning  coaches,  adding 
that  some'ow  one  did  not  seem  respectful,  and 
Jane  Gertrude  was  developing  a  sniffy  manner. 

63 
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People  were  cramming  rebellious  ideas  into  Jane 
Gertrude's  unstable  rnind,  and  she  repeated  to 
her  father  all  the  remarks  that  she  heard  about 
stinginess  and  lack  of  consideration  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  dead  were  forgotten 
once  they  were  dead  !  On  one  occasion,  Jane 
Gertrude  had  to  be  slapped,  very  severely  and 
unmistakably  slapped.  ... 

It  was  'Erbie  who  supported  her.  She  had  to 
own  that  'Erbie  had  been  a  tower  of  strength  to 
her.  She  doubted  whether  without  his  help  she 
could  have  held  out  against  the  tremendous 
pressure  of  tradition  and  habit  in  East  Street. 
To  all  arguments  he  had  replied,  "  I  agrees 
with  Alice  !  I  don't  hold  with  'em  neither  !  " 

And  in  the  end  she  had  had  her  way.  The  dread- 
ful commentary  was  kept  up  by  some  people,  but  a 
reaction  had  set  in,  and  daring  spirits  went  about 
declaring  that  they  were  not  so  sure  that  Alice 
had  not  been  right.  One  man  went  so  far  as  to 
assert  his  intention  of  following  the  example  set 
by  Mr.  Nudds,  but  his  wife  was  annoyed  by  his 
profession  of  conversion  to  the  principles  of 
simple  sepulture,  and  she  expressed  her  annoy- 
ance very  freely. 

When  the  funeral  was  over,  and  the  first  trans- 
ports of  grief  had  subsided,  Alice  and  'Erbie 
called  a  council  of  the  Nudds. 
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"  We  got  to  do  somethink,  you  know  !  "  said 
'Erbie  to  his  father.  Mr.  Nudds  nodded.  "  I 
mean  to  say,"  continued  'Erbie,  "  somethink'll 
'ave  to  be  done.  I  suppose  I  better  leave 
school  an'  get  a  job  now  you  got  your  arm 
broke  !  " 

"It  don't  seem  right  some'ow,"  said  Alice, 
"  after  wot  Mr.  Carlo w  said  to  you,  'Erbie  !  " 

"  Wot'd  'e  say  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Nudds. 

They  explained  Mr.  Carlow's  views  on  'Erbie 
to  him  at  great  length. 

"  'E  said  I  might  be  one  of  these  'ere  wanglers  !" 
'Erbie  said  at  the  end  of  his  explanation. 

"  Eih  ?  " 

"  You  know.     Up  at  Kimebridge  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  had  never  heard  of  Wranglers,  and 
his  general  attitude  towards  anything  of  which 
he  had  never  previously  heard  was  one  of  antago- 
nism and  distrust.  'Erbie  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  making  his  father  understand  what 
Wranglers  are.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Nudds  was  naturally  obtuse,  and  partly, 
indeed  mostly,  to  the  further  fact  that  'Erbie 
was  not  entirely  clear  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
character  and  duties  of  a  Wrangler.  He  could 
not,  try  as  he  might,  explain  to  Mr.  Nudds  what 
a  Wrangler  did  for  a  living. 

"  They  knows  a  lot,"  he  repeated  at  the  end  of 
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vague  sentences.  "  I  mean  to  say  .  .  .  you 
know !  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Nudds  became  very  impatient.  "  Wot's 
the  good  of  'em,  eih  ?  "  he  demanded,  but  to 
this  just  question  'Erbie  could  not  make  a 
reply. 

"Any'ow,"  said  Alice,  "  'Erbie 's  clever,  an' 
it  would  be  a  shame  to  let  'im  be  wasted  on 
labourin' !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  became  sulky.  He  wanted  to 
know  what  was  the  matter  with  labouring. 
"  I'm  a  labourer,  ain't  I  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

"You  ain't  'Erbie,"  Alice  retorted  ruth- 
lessly. 

"  An'  no  more  'e  ain't  me  !  "  Mr.  Nudds  said, 
speaking  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  made  a 
devastating  rejoinder. 

'Erbie  interrupted  the  discourse,  now  taking 
an  unpleasant  personal  turn,  by  reminding  Alice 
and  his  father  of  the  original  subject  of  con- 
versation. 

"  Wot  we  goin'  to  do  ?  "  he  said.  "  That's 
wot  we  got  to  settle  !  " 

They  sat  in  silence  for  a  few  moments  while 
the  difficulties  of  the  problem  were  arrayed  in 
then'  minds,  and  then  Mr.  Nudds,  throwing  up 
the  sponge  at  once,  lay  back  and  said,  "  I 
dunno  !  " 
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"  No  good  say  in'  that,  dad  !  We  got  to  do 
somethink !  Jane  Gertrude  and  Vi'let  wants 
some  one  to  look  after  'em,  not  to  say  nothink 
of  the  kid  !  " 

"  They  can't  do  it  theirselves,  that's  certain  !  " 
Alice  added. 

"  Well,  I  dunno  !  "  Mr.  Nudds  said  again. 

"  If  Alice  was  to  come  'ere  an'  live  with  us," 
'Erbie  suggested,  "  that  would  be  awright !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  sat  up  and  smiled  at  'Erbie. 
"Why,  of  course,  'Erbie,"  he  said.  "That's 
the  idear!  That's  awright!  ..."  He 
leant  back  again  as  if  the  problem  had  been 
solved. 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  said  Alice  decisively,  "  I  couldn't 
do  that.  I  couldn't  leave  my  mother  alone  !  " 

They  suddenly  remembered  Alice's  mother. 
Mrs.  Corken  was  an  odd  mixture  of  a  woman  who, 
when  she  was  suddenly  widowed,  made  up  her 
mind  that  she  and  her  daughter  should  have  as 
comfortable  a  time  on  earth  as  any  inhabitant 
of  East  Street  may  hope  to  have.  She  had 
moments  of  extreme  garrulity  and  other  moments 
when  she  was  silent  as  the  grave.  She  was 
extraordinarily  industrious  and  capable,  but  she 
somehow  made  people  feel  that  she  was  indolent 
and  inefficient.  The  first  and  almost  irresistible 
instinct  of  any  person  to  whom  Mrs.  Corken 
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applied  for  employment  was  to  say  "  No  "  very 
emphatically ;  but  that  instinct  was  seldom  a 
deciding  factor,  for  Mrs.  Corken  intuitively 
knew  that  she  had  to  fight  for  her  jobs — and  so 
she  fought.  She  would  overwhelm  the  doubtful 
lady  with  assurances  of  her  capacity  to  do  any- 
thing from  frying  fish  to  nursing  babies,  and 
would  conclude  her  recital  of  her  qualities  by 
offering  to  do  a  day's  work  for  nothing  as  a 
sample  of  her  capacity. 

Her  husband  had  been  a  failure  as  husbands 
go.  He  had  been  a  well-meaning  man,  with  a 
sense  of  humour  which  enabled  him  to  see  the 
comic  side  of  everything,  as  he  used  to  put  it, 
but  he  was  a  feckless  fellow.  He  worked  very 
hard,  but  he  expended  far  more  energy  than  was 
necessary,  and  he  continually  fatigued  himself 
by  the  immense  labour  with  which  he  achieved 
some  trifling  purpose.  In  the  end  his  energy 
killed  him.  In  the  middle  of  some  footling  job, 
over  which  he  had  sweated  and  groaned,  he 
suddenly  pitched  forward  on  his  face  and  died. 
Had  Mrs.  Corken  been  able  to  erect  a  tombstone 
to  his  memory  she  would  have  inscribed  it  with 
an  epitaph  which  would  have  been  more  accurate 
and  appropriate  than  most  epitaphs  are  :  At 
Rest. 

She  mourned  his  sense  of  humour  more  than 
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she  mourned  him.  He  could  make  a  joke,  or 
what  he  called  a  joke,  out  of  anything.  Mrs. 
Corken,  soon  after  her  marriage,  caught  the  sense 
of  humour  from  him,  and  although  she  never 
made  jokes  in  his  life,  she  considered  it  to  be  her 
duty  to  make  jokes  after  his  death.  It  was  the 
finest  tribute  to  his  memory  that,  in  her  opinion, 
she  could  pay.  It  was  from  her  mother  that 
Alice  derived  her  views  on  the  subject  of  re- 
formed funerals.  When  Mr.  Corken  disturbed 
the  serenity  of  the  carriage  works  in  which  he 
was  employed  by  suddenly  and  unaccountably 
dying,  Mrs.  Corken  startled  and  scandalized 
East  Street  by  declining  to  deck  her  body  in 
crape.  East  Street  said  loudly  and  repeatedly 
that  it  had  always  guessed  that  Mrs.  Corken  was 
a  comic  cuss,  but  it  protested  that  it  had  never 
imagined  for  one  moment  that  she  was  anything 
like  so  comical  a  cuss  as  she  now  proved  herself 
to  be.  East  Street  was  of  opinion  that  there  was 
something  almost  indecent  in  Mrs.  Corken 's 
excuse  for  her  cpnduct  in  walking  about  the 
streets  in  a  crapeless  condition.  "  Not  a  single 
streamer  to  'er  'at !  "  one  horrified  neighbour 
would  say  to  another.  East  Street  did  not 
consider  that  lack  of  money  was  an  adequate 
excuse  for  refusing  to  appear  in  public  like  the 
Day  of  Judgment.  East  Street  was  of  opinion 
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that  what  could  not  be  paid  for  in  ready  money 
could  certainly  be  paid  for  in  weekly  instalments, 
and  East  Street  asserted  that  the  woman  who 
would  hesitate  for  a  second  to  purchase  on  tick 
what  could  not  be  purchased  by  cash  down  was 
not  a  woman  at  all.  Mrs.  Toop,  a  lady  with  a 
gift  for  vague  invective,  neatly  expressed  the 
general  opinion  of  East  Street  on  Mrs.  Cor  ken  : 
"  She's  a  narpy,  that's  wot  she  is  !  "  she  said, 
and  although  no  one  had  the  least  notion  of 
what  a  harpy  is,  the  word  seemed  so  very 
applicable  to  Mrs.  Corken  at  that  moment 
that  no  one  ventured  to  ask  what  a  harpy 
might  be. 

East  Street,  however,  had  to  bear  the  shock 
to  its  most  sacred  traditions  with  as  much 
Christian  fortitude  as  it  could  command  ;  for 
Mrs.  Corken,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  peaceful 
persuasion,  flatly  declined  to  make  her  poverty, 
already  acute,  more  severe  than  it  was.  She 
buried  Mr.  Corken  with  the  grief  he  deserved  ; 
and  then  she  set  about  the  task  of  earning  a 
livelihood  for  herself  and  her  daughter  without 
any  further  fuss.  East  Street  swore  that  she 
had  not  got  a  feelin'  'eart,  and  then  East  Street 
promptly  forgot  about  her  miserable  conduct  in 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  discovery  in  their 
midst  of  a  young  gentleman  who  had  come  all 
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the  way  from  Oxford  to  tell  them  of  the  beauties 
of  poverty. 

Mrs.  Cor  ken  earned  her  living  in  the  most 
diverse  fashion.  She  acted  as  a  "  knocker-up  "  ; 
she  charred  for  ladies  at  Denmark  Hill  and  even 
in  Dulwich  ;  she  acted  as  caretaker  of  empty 
houses  ;  she  peeled  potatoes  in  a  fried-fish  shop, 
which  was  very  hard  work,  very  inadequately 
remunerated  ;  she  minded  babies,  and  took  care 
of  old  gentlemen  who  had  become  a  nuisance  to 
their  children  ;  she  did  anything  and  everything  ; 
and  did  it  all  very  excellently.  Her  energies  were 
as  widespread  as  her  husband's  had  been  ;  but 
they  were  spread  to  greater  purpose.  Between 
Alice  and  her  there  existed  that  intimate  love 
which  is  often  described  in  story  books  but  is 
rarely  found  in  real  life.  They  were  oddly  un- 
like mother  and  daughter,  and  were  oddly  like 
two  self-possessed,  calm  women  who  know  each 
other  and  are  not  ashamed.  They  were  of  that 
order  of  chums  whose  comradeship  does  not 
depend  upon  constant  association.  They  could 
have  separated  quite  easily  for  a  long  time  with- 
out any  diminution  of  their  intimacy.  At  the 
end  of  a  spell  of  years,  so  closely  akin  to  one 
another  were  they,  they  could  return  to  each 
other  and  take  up  their  lives  together  just  as  if 
the  separation  had  been  of  momentary  duration. 
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"  No,"  said  Alice  decisively,  "  I  couldn't  leave 
my  mother  !  " 

"  Of  course, "  'Erbie  replied  dolefully.  "  I  was 
forgettin'  'er  !  " 

While  they  were  discussing  in  this  manner 
without  coming  to  any  decision,  Mr.  Car  low,  the 
schoolmaster,  came  to  the  door  and  gently  tapped 
on  it. 

"  Blimey,"  said  'Erbie,  "  'ere's  teacher  !  " 

They  became  agitated,  and  there  were  hurry- 
ings  to  and  fro. 

Mr.  Nidds  was  induced  to  refrain  from  asking 
wot  'e  wanted  any'ow,  and  Jane  Gertrude,  who 
had  a  guilty  conscience,  and  associated  the  visit 
of  the  schoolmaster  with  the  function  of  the 
school  attendance  officer,  had  to  be  threatened 
with  physical  violence  before  she  could  be  per- 
suaded that  tears  on  this  occasion  were  un- 
womanly. 

"  Bring  'im  in,  'Erbie !  "  said  Alice,  with 
asperity  in  her  voice.  "  Wotever  are  you  a- 
thinkin'  of,  leavin'  im'  standin'  on  the  door- 
step !  " 

'Erbie  recovered  himself,  and,  opening  the 
door,  asked  Mr.  Car  low  to  step  inside. 

44 1  hope  I'm  not  intruding.  ..." 

Alice  assured  him  that  he  was  not,  and  urged 
'Erbie  to  place  a  chair  for  the  schoolmaster. 
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44  I'm  very  sorry,  Mr.  Nudds,"  said  Mr. 
Car  low,  "  to  hear  about  your  loss.  Very 
sorry  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  accepted  Mr.  Carlow's  condolences, 
and  said  that  he  supposed  it  could  not  be  helped. 
"  But  it's  'ard,"  he  added.  "  That's  wot  it  is. 
'Ard  !  " 

44  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Car  low. 

There  was  silence  for  a  little  while,  and  then 
Mr.  Carlo w,  coughing  his  throat  clear,  began  to 
explain  the  purpose  of  his  visit  : 

44 1  suppose,"  he  said,  "  Herbert  has  told  you 
of  the  proposal  I  have  made  to  him  ?  " 

44  'Erbie  was  just  tellin'  'im  about  it,  Mr. 
Carlo  w  !  "  said  Alice.  She  turned  to  Mr.  Nudds. 
"  You  know,"  she  said  to  him.  "  Wot  we  was 
tellin'  you  about  the  wanglers  !  " 

44  Oh!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Nudds.  44  Them ! 
Oh,  yes,  I  know  !  " 

44 1  hope,  Mr.  Nudds,"  said  Mr.  Carlow,  "  that 
you  will  accept  my  offer.  I'm  willing  to  pay  the 
expense  of  having  Herbert  prepared  for  the 
examinations  !  .  .  ." 

44  Very  good  of  you,  I'm  sure,  sir  !  "  said  Mr. 
Nudds. 

44  No,  Mr.  Nudds,  it  isn't.  I  just  want  to 
satisfy  my  vanity.  That's  all.  I  want  to  be 
able  to  say  that  I've  turned  out  one  fine  scholar. 
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I'm  not  a  rich  man,  Mr.  Nudds,  but  the  little  I 
have  is  at  Herbert's  disposal.  I  hope  you'll 
accept  my  offer  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete 
fuddlement.  He  had  a  feeling  that  he  did  not 
wish  'Erbie  to  be  one  of  those  'ere  wanglers, 
chiefly  because  he  did  not  see  any  sense  in  such 
persons.  He  had  never  heard  of  these  'ere 
wanglers  before,  and  he  was  very  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  neither  'Erbie  nor  Alice  could  tell  him 
what  was  the  good  of  a  wangler.  Like  most  men 
of  his  class  he  had  a  profound  contempt  for 
learning,  but  at  the  same  time  he  had  a  feeling  of 
pride  in  the  fact  that  his  son  was  considered 
clever  enough  to  be  one  of  these  contemptible 
men. 

"  Wot's  the  good  of  bein'  a  wangler  ?  "  he  said, 
a  little  helplessly. 

"A  Wrangler,  Mr.  Nudds,"  the  schoolmaster 
replied  with  tremendous  pride  in  his  tone,  "  is 
a  scholar.  I  do  not  say  that  Herbert  will  ever 
be  a  Wrangler,  but  I  should  like  him  to  have  the 
chance  of  showing  that  he  can  be  a  scholar. 
Your  son  has  brains,  Mr.  Nudds,  and  I  should 
not  like  to  see  them  wasted  !  " 

"  No,  that's  right  enough,"  replied  Mr.  Nudds 
vaguely. 

"  You'd  be  proud  of  him  if  he  were  to  distin- 
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guish  himself,  wouldn't  you  ? "  said  the 
schoolmaster. 

"Idessay.  .  .  ." 

"  Why,  we'd  have  a  tablet  put  on  the  wall  in 
the  school  !  "  Mr.  Carlow  became  grandiloquent, 
and  waved  his  hand  in  the  air.  "  Herbert  Nudds 
was  educated  at  this  school.  He  became  Senior 
Wrangler  at  Cambridge  University.  .  .  .  Some- 
thing of  that  sort,  Mr.  Nudds.  We'd  get  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  come 
and  unveil  it,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  London 
County  Council,  or  some  one.  And  I'd  be  able 
to  say  that  I  had  trained  him.  Just  think  of  it, 
Mr.  Nudds  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  thought  of  it. 

"  'Ow  much  do  these  'ere  wanglers  get  ?  "  he 
said. 

"  Get  ?  "  exclaimed  the  schoolmaster. 

"  Yes.     'Ow  much  a  week  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  depends.  I  really  don't  know. 
I  haven't  made  any  inquiries  about  that.  They 
get  renown  !  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  dessay  they  get  that  awright.  But 
wot  I  mean  to  say  is,  wot  else  do  they  get  ?  Do 
they  get  two  quid  a  week  reg'lar  ?  " 

Mr.  Carlow  smiled  amiably.  "  Oh,  yes,"  he 
said,  "  they  get  quite  that.  I  should  say  they 
get  more  !  " 
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44  Reg'lar  ?  " 

44  Yes.     Regularly." 

"  That's  the  point,"  said  Mr.  Nudds.  "  Bein' 
paid  reg'lar.  I'm  a  labourer  myself,  an'  I  don't 
get  a  reg'lar  job,  an'  wot, I  say  is,  reg'lar  work's 
wot  a  man  ought  to  'ave  !  " 

44  Yes.     Oh,  yes  !  " 

14  No  fun  bein'  casual.  'Ave  a  reg'lar  job  an* 
get  paid  reg'lar  for  it.  That's  wot  I  believe  in. 
If  I  'ad  two  quid  a  week  now.  ..." 

Mr.  Nudds  was  so  overcome  by  his  vision  of  a 
regular  wage  of  two  pounds  per  week  that  he 
became  inarticulate. 

i4  Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Carlow,  "  I  take  it  that 
you  agree  to  Herbert  remaining  at  school  for  a 
few  years  longer  ?  .  .  ." 

44  At  school  ?  "  said  Mr.  Nudds  in  astonish- 
ment. 

4  Yes,  of  course.  He  will  have  to  continue 
his  education." 

14  But   I  mean  to   say,"   said  Mr.   Nudds, 
"  wot'll   'e  be  gettin'  for  it,    eih  ?      I   mean, 
wot  about  'is  wages.      'E  ought  to  be  earnin' 
somethink  now.     I  was  when  I  was  'is  age  !  " 

Mr.  Carlow  was  disconcerted  by  Mr.  Nudds' 
statement. 

44  Of  course,"  he  said,  "Herbert  won't  earn 
anything  while  he  is  being  educated.     It  will 
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cost  a  good  deal  to  prepare  him,  but  I'll  stand  the 
expense  of  that.  ..." 

"  You  mean  to  say  'e  won't  get  nothink  for 
it  ?  "  said  Mr.  Nudds  in  astonishment.  "  'Ow's 
'e  goin'  to  live,  eih  ?  "  ' 

"Well,  I  might  help  with  that,"  replied  Mr. 
Carlow,  "  and  I  suppose  you  will,  too  !  " 

"  I  got  me  arm  broke,"  said  Mr.  Nudds,  "  an' 
I  just  lost  me  missus.  I  ain't  got  no  money  to 
spare  !  " 

"You  see,  Mr.  Carlow,"  said  Alice,  "we'd 
like  'Erbie  to  be  a  credit  to  you,  an'  all  that,  an' 
we  know  'e  would  be,  bein'  wot  'e  is,  only— well, 
Vll  'ave  to  be  earnin'  somethink,  won't  you, 
'Erbie  ?  " 

'Erbie  nodded  his  head. 

"You  see,  'is  money'll  be  useful  when 
'e  gets  it.  Mr.  Nudds  'avin'  'ad  a  nacci- 
dent,  an'  only  gettin'  'is  'alf-pay,  an'  us 
not  knowin'  when  'e  '11  be  better,  an'  then 
Mrs.  Nudds  'avin'  to  be  buried,  I  mean  to 
say,  'Erbie's  money,  if  'e  gets  a  job,  '11  be 
useful.  See?" 

"  Of  course,"  said  'Erbie,  "it's  very  kind  of 
you,  Mr.  Carlow,  but  that's  'ow  it  is  !  " 

The  schoolmaster  sat  still  in  his  chair  for  a  few 
moments.  He  looked  like  a  man  who  has  seen  a 
long-desired  thing  come  within  reach,  and  then, 
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just  as  he  put  his  hand  out  to  it,  has  had  it 
snatched  away  again. 

"  Of  course,  we're  sorry  !  "  said  Alice,  feeling 
for  the  man  in  his  disappointment. 

"  Yes,  that's  right  enough  !  "  Mr.  Nudds  ex- 
claimed. "  We  know  'ow  you  feel  about  it, 
Mr.  Carlow,  an'  we'd  like  to  'elp  you,  only — well, 
you  can  see  for  yourself  !  We  can't  afford  to 
let  'Erbie  do  wot  you  want.  We  got  to  think  of 
ourselves." 

The  schoolmaster  got  up  from  his  chair  and 
prepared  to  go. 

"  Yes,  I  understand,"  he  said,  speaking  slowly. 
"  I  quite  understand." 

He  shook  hands  with  them,  leaving  'Erbie  to 
the  last. 

"  Good-bye,  my  boy  !  "  he  said.  "  I  could 
have  done  something  with  you,  if  I'd  been 
allowed.  I  hope  you'll  do  something  with  your- 
self if  you  get  the  chance  !  " 

"  I  'ope  so,  sir  !  "  said  'Erbie. 

"  I  dessay  'e  will,  Mr.  Carlow,  if  'e's  got  the 
'ead  on  'im  you  say  'e  'as  !  " 

"He's  got  the  head  all  right,"  said  the 
schoolmaster,  "but  he  may  not  get  the 
chance.  Come  and  see  me,  Herbert,  when- 
ever you  want  to.  If  I  can  help  you  in  any 
way,  I  will !  " 
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"  Thank  you,  sir  !  " 

Mr.  Car  low  left  them,  and  they  sat  in  silence 
after  he  had  gone. 

"  'E  ain't  a  bad  sort,"  said  Alice  at  last.  "  Not 
for  a  schoolmaster,  'e  ain't !  " 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  Nudds  had  returned  again  to  the  subject 
of  what  they  were  going  to  do  in  the  future  ; 
and  Alice   had  stated  that  two  things  were 
necessary  to  be  done  before  anything  else  was 
considered :    the   first   being  that   Mr.   Nudds 
should    demand   compensation    from   his    em- 
ployers,  and  the   second,   that   'Erbie   should 
secure  work  as  speedily  as  possible.    The  first 
had  been  done.     In  a  large,  round  hand  Alice 
had  written  to  the  enterprising  firm  of  stevedores 
by  whom  Mr.  Nudds  was  employed,  and  had 
requested  them  to  forward  his  money  to  his 
address  ;  and,  in  a  pert  reply  to  this  demand, 
the   firm  of  enterprising  stevedores   requested 
that   Mr.   Nudds  should  supply  them  with   a 
medical  certificate,  and  that  he  should  call  for  his 
money  on  the  usual  pay-day. 

"  Cheek !  "  said  Alice  as  she  read  the  letter, 
and  then,  after  reflection,  "  Well,  you  better  go  ! 
It'll  give  you  somethink  to  occupy  your  mind, 
'stead  of  sittin'  'ere  all  day  wonderin'  when 
you're  goin'  to  die  !  " 

80 
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For  Mr.  Nudds,  oppressed  by  his  wife's  death, 
his  accident  and  the  lamentable  prospect  that 
lay  before  him,  was  beginning  to  be  sorry  for 
himself.  He  had  lately  taken  to  telling  his 
misfortunes  to  all  who  would  listen.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  these  were  few,  and,  as  Mr. 
Nudds  became  more  lugubrious,  they  became 
less.  There  came  a  time  when  Mr.  Nudds  had 
to  take  people  by  surprise  before  he  could  get 
them  in  the  proper  mood  which  he  desired.  .  .  . 
The  claim  for  compensation  was  admitted,  and 
Mr.  Nudds  found  himself  in  receipt  of  eighteen 
shillings  per  week,  which  sum  was  exactly  half 
the  amount  of  his  average  weekly  earnings, 
or  at  least  of  the  amount  that  would 
have  been  his  average  weekly  earnings  if 
he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
regular  work. 

"  It  ain't  much,"  said  Alice. 

46  It's  a  lot  better'n  nothink  !  "  replied  Mr. 
Nudds  with  surprising  philosophy. 

"  Well,  I  'ope  your  arm'll  be  awright  soon. 
That's  all !  "  Alice  said,  and  Mr.  Nudds  joined 
her  in  hope. 

44  Seems  to  me,"  she  continued,  C4the  sooner 
'Erbie  gets  a  job  the  better  it'll  be  !  " 

"  'Ear,  'ear  !  "  said  Mr.  Nudds. 

So  it  was  that  'Erbie  withdrew  himself  from 
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scholarship  and  thrust  himself  into  the  places 
of  commerce. 

The  advertisement  stated  that  the  smart  and 
intelligent  lads  who  desired  to  make  application 
for  the  post  of  vanboy  in  Messrs.  Broad  and 
Long's  express  parcel  delivery  establishment, 
should  present  themselves  outside  Messrs.  Broad 
and  Long's  office  on  Saturday  morning  precisely 
at  the  hour  of  ten.  It  was  a  few  minutes  before 
eight  o'clock  when  'Erbie  took  up  his  position. 

"  Bit  early,"  he  said  to  himself,  adding  en- 
couragingly, "  Better  be  early  than  be  late, 
any'ow  !  " 

At  nine  o'clock  he  was  joined  by  three  boys 
at  whom  he  smiled  pleasantly. 

"  'Illoa,"  he  said,  "  you  come  too,  eih  ?  " 

The  largest  of  the  newcomers,  a  large  sulky- 
looking  boy,  with  a  thick,  hanging  lip,  mumbled 
indistinctly,  and  then  hustled  'Erbie  out  of  his 
place. 

"  'Ere,"  exclaimed  'Erbie  indignantly,  "  wot 
you  doin'  of  ?  I  was  'ere  first,  wasn't  I  ?  " 

41  Gwon  !  Get  out  of  it  !  "  the  large  boy  en- 
treated 'Erbie. 

'Erbie  obstinately  thrust  himself  back  into  his 
position. 

"  Now,  then,  'oo  you  shovin'  of  ?  "  his  bully 
demanded,  pushing  him  violently. 
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'Erbie  held  bravely  on  to  the  gate.  "  I  was 
'ere  first,  wasn't  I  ?  "  he  said.  "  First  come, 
first  served,  ain't  it  ?  Just  you  take  your  turn 
same's  the  rest  of  us  !  .  .  ." 

He  finished  his  appeal  to  the  sulky  lad's  sense 
of  justice  and  the  fitness  of  things  on  the  edge  of 
the  pavement,  impelled  thereto  by  a  fierce  slap 
on  the  ear  and  a  shove. 

"  Not  so  much  lip  from  kids  !  "  was  the  advice 
offered  to  him  by  the  large  boy.  The  sally 
provoked  smiles  from  the  other  lads,  and  thus 
encouraged,  he  went  on  :  "  Kids  wot's  only  just 
left  school,"  he  said  with  a  frightful  sneer. 

'Erbie  came  back  to  the  gateway  looking 
determined.  He  bunched  up  his  shoulders  and 
prepared  himself  for  trouble. 

"  Look  'ere,"  he  said,  "  I  was  'ere  first,  wasn't 
I  ?  Well,  you  leave  me  alone,  that's  all !  You 
shove  me  again  an'  you  see  !  " 

The  large  and  sulky  lad  said  that  this  was 
asking  for  it,  and  he  was  about  to  shove  'Erbie 
again  in  order  that  he  might  be  shown, 
when  a  policeman  turned  the  corner.  It  was 
just  that  moment  which  was  chosen  by 
'Erbie  to  strike  the  large  and  sulky  lad  in 
a  soft  and  wobbly  portion  of  his  body,  and 
he  was  too  distracted  by  the  stern  eye  of 
the  law  to  retaliate. 
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"Now  then,  you  boys,"  said  the  constable 
"  Wot's  all  this  about,  eih  ?    Can't  you  be'ave 
yourselves,  or  wot  ?  " 

The  large  and  sulky  lad  sheepishly  fell  back  to 
the  second  place,  leaving  'Erbie  in  possession  of 
the  premier  position  at  the  head  of  the  file  of 
boys  now  numbering  seven. 

"  Wot's  your  little  game,  eih  ? "  said  the 
policeman,  eyeing  them  severely. 

'Erbie  explained.  "  'E  tried  to  push  me  out 
me  place,  an'  me  'ere  first  !  "  he  said.  "  Fair's 
fair,  that's  wot  I  say  !  " 

The  policeman  put  his  hands  inside  his  belt 
and  regarded  the  large  lad  with  reproachful 
eyes. 

"  Ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,"  he  said, 
"  a  big  feller  like  you  shovin'  a  little  'un  like 
'im!  " 

The  large  lad  shuffled  uneasily.  "  Wasn't 
doin'  nothink  !  "  he  said  uneasily. 

"  Yes,  you  was  then,"  retorted  'Erbie  sharply. 
"  Tryin'  to  push  me  out  me  place,  you  was  ! 
Wasn't  'e  ? "  He  turned  to  the  large  lad's 
former  abettors  who  shamelessly  deserted  him, 
each  asserting  that  'Erbie  had  been  basely 
used. 

The  policeman  informed  the  large  and 
sulky  lad  of  his  views  on  bullying  at  such 
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length  and  in  such  caustic  language  that  he 
almost  wept. 

"  I  been  'ere  since  eight  o'clock  !  "  said  'Erbie 
impressively. 

The  policeman  looked  at  him  admiringly. 
"  'Ave  you,  sonny  !  "  he  said.  "  Well,  I  'ope 
you  gets  the  job  awright  !  " 

'Erbie  did  not  like  being  called  "  sonny." 
"I'm  near  fourteen,"  he  said  proudly,  but  the 
policeman  only  became  cynical. 

"Ar,"  he  said,  "just  you  wait  'til  you're 
my  age,  me  son,  an'  then  you'll  know ! 
Fourteen's  nothink !  You  wait  'til  you're 
forty,  an*  then  you'll  know !  Wot's  this 
job  ?  "  he  added,  as  the  cynical  mood  fled  from 
him. 

"  Vanboy  I  "  said  'Erbie.  "  You  know  !  On 
a  van  !  " 

The  policeman,  who  had  a  pretty  wit,  said  that 
he  had  not  imagined  that  a  vanboy  would  be 
employed  on  board  a  ship.  "  'Ow  much  they 
going'  to  give  you  for  it,  eih  ?  " 

"  Seven  shillin's  a  week  !  "  replied  'Erbie. 

"Oh!  Oh,  indeed!  Well,  it's  not  much 
of  a  job  for  a  smart  young  chap  like  you, 
you  know.  Awright  for  'im !  "  He  pointed 
at  the  large  and  sulky  lad,  who  thereupon 
became  sulkier.  "  But  no  good  for  you.  You 
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ought  to  be  a  clerk  or  something.     Somethink 
classy !  " 

"  Awright  to  begin  with,"  said  'Erbie,  adding, 
lest  he  should  appear  to  be  boastful.  "  If  I  get 
it,  of  course  !  ' 

"  Oh,  of  course  !  "  exclaimed  the  constable, 
"//you  get  it!" 

"  Got  to  begin  somewhere,  you  'ave,"  con- 
tinued 'Erbie,  "  an'  it  might  lead  to  somethink 
better.  You  never  know,  you  know  !  " 

"  That's  true,"  said  the  constable.  "  That's 
true  !  Nothink  like  tryin',"  he  added  senten- 
tiously  and  a  little  irrelevantly.  "  Sure  to  get 
on  if  you  try  !  " 

"  }Ope  so  !  "  sad  'Erbie. 

"  Got  any  brothers  or  sisters  ? "  said  the 
constable. 

"  Three  sisters  an'  a  father  !  " 

"  No  mother,  eih  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.     Only  dead  a  fortnight !  " 

He  came  perilously  near  to  crying,  and  the 
policeman  considered  it  advisable  to  stamp 
several  times  on  the  pavement,  and  cough  a 
great  deal,  and,  finally,  to  order  the  other  boys 
to  keep  in  line  or  they'd  'ear  about  it.  Then  the 
door  of  the  office  opened  and  a  young  man, 
carrying  a  pen,  several  sizes  too  big  for  him,  on 
the  back  of  his  ear,  appeared. 
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"  Oh  ...  ah  ...  you  boys  have  come  about 
the  vacancy,  I  suppose  ?  "  he  said. 

"Yessir,"  replied  'Erbie. 

The  young  man  relaxed  instantly  at  the  sound 
of  the  word  "  sir." 

"  Oh,  well,  you  boy,"  he  said  pointing  to  'Erbie, 
"  you  come  in  first,  will  you  ?  " 

'Erbie  followed  him  into  the  office,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  other  boys  followed  him  anxiously. 

"  Smart  young  chap,  that  !  "  said  the  police- 
man, as  the  door  closed,  to  the  large  and  sulky 
lad,  who,  not  caring  to  contradict  him,  assented 
moodily. 

"  'Ope  'e  gets  it  !  "  said  the  policeman. 

"  'Ope  not !  "  replied  the  sulky  lad  emphati- 
cally. 

It  became  plain  to  the  policeman  that  the 
majesty  of  the  law  had  been  flouted.  "  Now, 
then,"  he  exclaimed,  "don't  shuffle  about! 
Keep  still,  can't  yer  !  'Ow  do  you  expect  to 
get  a  job  if  you  keep  on  shufflin'  about  ? 
Eih  ?  " 

The  door  opened  after  a  while,  and  the  young 
man  with  the  large  pen  still  on  the  back  of 
his  ear,  re-appeared.  "Needn't  wait  any 
longer,  you  boys  !  "  he  said.  "  The  vacancy  is 
filled  !  " 

The  policeman  chortled.     "  'E's  got  it,"  he 
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cried  rapturously.  "  I  knew  'e  would.  Smart 
young  chap  like  that,  of  course  'e  would  !  " 

The  large  lad  thrust  out  his  thick  under  lip 
and  sulked  openly  and  unashamedly.  "  Kids 
like  that,"  he  said.  "  Only  just  left  school !  " 

He  slouched  off,  followed  by  the  other  dis- 
appointed applicants,  pouring  forth  his  views  on 
the  competition  of  the  young  with  the  old  to  a 
sympathetic  audience.  .  .  . 

The  clerk  had  conducted  'Erbie  through  a 
long,  severe -looking  office  to  the  door  of  the 
manager's  room,  and,  after  a  respectful  tap  on 
the  panel,  they  were  invited  to  enter. 

44  Boy  come  for  vacancy,  sir  !  "  said  the  clerk 
in  a  voice  that  bore  no  resemblance  to  that  with 
which  he  had  addressed  'Erbie  outside. 

"  Oh  !  Ah  !  Yes  !  "  exclaimed  the  manager, 
glancing  sharply  at  'Erbie.  "What's  your 
name  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  'Erbie  Nudds,  sir  !  " 

"Eh?" 

"Herbert,  sir!"  said  the  clerk.  "Herbert 
Nudds,  sir  !  " 

"Oh!  Ah!  Herbert!  Yes,  yes  !  Herbert 
Nudds.  Curious  name,  Nudds  !  "  He  made  a 
note  of  the  name  on  a  slip  of  paper  lying  before 
him  on  the  desk.  "  And  what  age  are  you, 
Nudds  ?  "  he  said  when  he  had  made  the  note. 
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"  Fourteen,  sir.     Nearly,  sir  !  " 

"  Fourteen  !  Small  for  your  age,  aren't 
you  ?  " 

44  Oh,  no,  sir  !     Not  very  !  " 

44  Ever  been  in  a  situation  before  ?  " 

44  No,  sir.     This  is  me  first  job,  sir  !  " 

44  You  haven't  got  it  yet,  my  boy  !  "  said  the 
manager. 

44  No,  sir,  but  I  'ope  I  will,  sir  !  " 

The  old  gentleman  looked  shrewdly  at  'Erbie 
for  a  few  moments  and  then  said :  44  Well,  yes  ! 
Perhaps  you  will !  You're  rather  small,  but — 
well,  well,  we'll  give  you  a  trial.  Gordon  !  " 
He  addressed  the  clerk  who  had  introduced 
'Erbie  to  him.  44  Gordon  !  Just  take  Nudds 
to  Masters,  will  you,  and  tell  him  that  he  is  the 
new  vanboy.  He's  to  be  taken  on  trial  for  a 
month  and  the  wages  will  be  seven  shillings  a 
week  !  " 

44  Yessir  !  "  replied  Gordon. 

44  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  'Erbie. 

44  All  right,  Nudds  !  " 

The  old  gentleman  waved  him  aside  negligibly. 

44  Good-mornm',  sir  !  "  said  'Erbie  affably. 

44  Oh  !  Ah  !  Yes,  good-morning,  Nudds  ! 
Good-morning,  my  boy  !  " 

The  clerk  took  'Erbie  back  to  the  long  and 
severe-looking  office.  4<  Just  wait  a  minute," 
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he  said.     "  I'll  tell  those  other  boys  they  needn't 
wait !  " 

'Erbie  smiled  pleasantly.  "  Won't  'alf  be  sick 
when  they  'ear  I  got  it,"  he  said.  "  'Specially 
the  big  'un  1  " 

"  I  daresay,"  said  the  clerk,  who  had  resumed 
the  grand  manner. 

"  Bit  'ard  all  the  same,"  'Erbie  added.  "  Pity 
there  ain't  jobs  for  every  one  !  " 

Mr.  Gordon  went  out  of  the  office  and  'Erbie 
glanced  curiously  about  him.  There  was  a 
proud  gentleman  sitting  at  a  desk,  near  the 
counter,  and  'Erbie  caught  his  eye.  "  I'm  the 
new  vanboy  !  "  he  said,  but  the  proud  gentleman 
did  not  reply.  He  scowled  at  'Erbie  and  then 
turned  away  to  slap  a  junior  clerk  who  had 
carelessly  tittered. 

When  the  other  boys  had  been  informed  that 
they  need  wait  no  longer,  'Erbie  was  conducted 
to  the  yard  and  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Masters,  a  big  man  with  a  bulbous  nose  and 
limited  breath. 

"Oh,  Masters,"  said  Gordon,  "this  is  the 
new  van-boy.  His  name  is  Nudds  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  The  guv'nor's  just  taken 
him  on.  Seven  shillings  a  week  on  a  month's 
trial.  You  might  just  take  charge  of  him,  will 
you  ?  I've  got  a  devil  of  a  lot  to  do  to-day  !  " 
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44  Oh,  awright,"  said  Mr.  Masters  in  the  tone 
of  one  for  whom  life  has  lost  its  illusions. 

44  Thank  you,  sir  !  "  said  'Erbie  to  the  clerk 
as  the  latter  returned  to  the  office. 

44  Oh  ...  er  ...  not  at  all !  "  was  the 
gracious  reply  of  that  majestic  spirit. 

44  Now,  then,  young  feller,"  shouted  Mr. 
Masters.  44  An'  'oo  might  you  be  ?  " 

44  'Erbie  Nudds,  sir  !  " 

44  Oh!  'Erbie  Nudds,  are  you!  Oh!  An' 
you  decided  to  do  somethink  to  earn  your  livin', 
eih  ?  " 

44  Yessir  !  "  replied  'Erbie,  who  thought  that 
Mr.  Masters  was  a  jocular  old  man. 

44  An'  you  want  to  be  a  vanboy,  do  you  ?  " 
exclaimed  Mr.  Masters,  as  if  he  were  accusing 
'Erbie  of  some  felonious  intent. 

44  Yessir  !  " 

Mr.  Masters  came  close  to  'Erbie  and  gazed 
at  him  in  a  fixed  stern  fashion.  He  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder,  and  said  very  solemnly,  4t  Well, 
just  you  turn  up  'ere  on  Monday  mornin'  at 
six  o'clock  sharp  an'  not  a  minute  after.  See  ! 
If  you're  as  much  as  'alf  a  second  late,  you 
needn't  come  at  all,  see  !  You'll  be  sacked 
before  you  start  your  job,  see  !  An'  then  wot '11 
become  of  you  ?  Eih  ?  " 

44 1  'ope  not,"  said  'Erbie  vaguely. 
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"  Six  o'clock  Monday  mornin',  see  !  Not  a 
'alf  a  second  later  !  Or  you'll  'ear  about  it. 
Now  then,  'op  it !  " 

And  'Erbie  'opped  it. 


CHAPTER  VII 

MR.  NUDDS  was  resting  on  the  sofa.  A  gentle- 
man had  called  on  him  during  the  morning,  in 
the  absence  of  Alice,  and  had  suggested  to  him 
that  he  should  accept  the  sum  of  five  pounds 
in  full  settlement  of  any  claim  he  might  have 
against  his  employer  for  compensation  on 
account  of  his  unfortunate  accident.  He  was  a 
pleasant -looking  young  man,  with  smooth  hair 
and  a  beautiful  smile.  He  gave  Mr.  Nudds 
the  impression  that  instead  of  receiving  five 
pounds  for  the  injuries  he  had  sustained 
he  really  ought  to  pay  five  pounds  for  the 
anxiety  he  had  caused  the  agreeable  young 
man. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Home,  for  that  was 
his  name,  "  we  always  like  to  do  the  best  we 
can  for  workmen  when  they  get  hurt.  1  mean 
to  say,  it's  only  humane  and  decent,  isn't  it? 
But,  really,  you  know,  it  was  your  own  fault, 
and,  of  course,  strictly  speaking,  you  ought  not 
to  get  anything.  But  as  I  say,  we  like  to  do 
the  best  we  can  !  .  .  ." 
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44  Yessir,"  replied  Mr.  Nudds.  44  That's  right 
enough  !  " 

44  Now,  I  think  if  you  had  a  few  pounds  down 
you'd  be  much  better  off  than  you  will  be  with 
eighteen  shillings  a  week.  Our  doctor  says 
you'll  be  all  right  again  in  a  week  or 
two  !  .  .  ." 

44  Week  or  two  ?  "  said  Mr.  Nudds  in  some 
astonishment. 

44  Oh,  yes  !  I've  seen  chaps  with  worse 
injuries  than  you  have,  back  at  work  in  half 
the  time  you've  been  laid  up.  Fact  !  Do  you 
know,  there's  a  man  up  in  the  north  of  England 
at  this  minute  with  his  arm  off.  Fact !  Why 
he  was  back  at  work  in  no  time  at  all,  and  earning 
more  money  than  he  got  when  he  had  two 
arms.  Fact !  Absolute  fact  !  I  could  take 
you  to  him  now.  Up  in  the  north  of  England. 
Absolute  godsend  to  him  getting  his  arm  off  !  .  .  . 
Now,  look  here,  what  do  you  say  to  three  pounds? 
Eh  ?  Three  pounds  down  !  " 

At  first  Mr.  Nudds  could  not  say  anything 
to  three  pounds  down  ;  then  he  declared  that 
it  was  insufficient. 

44  Can't  get  me  arm  right  some'ow  !  "  he  said. 
44  Not  no'ow  !  " 

44  Oh,  you're  all  right,"  said  the  optimistic 
Mr.  Home.  44  Be  running  up  and  down  ladders 
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like  a  house  on  fire,  in  no  time.  Now,  look 
here,  I'm  a  very  busy  man,  but  I  want  to  do 
the  best  I  can  for  you.  Five  pounds  down  ! 
Eh?" 

Mr.  Nudds  said  he  would  have  to  think  it 
over,  but  Mr.  Home  asserted  that  the  offer 
must  be  accepted  that  very  moment,  otherwise 
Mr.  Nudds  might  for  ever  after  hold  his 
peace. 

"  If  you  don't  accept  the  five  pounds  down," 
he  said,  "the  offer '11  be  withdrawn.  See! 
We  like  to  do  the  best  we  can,  but  really,  you 
know,  there  is  a  limit.  I  mean  to  say,  it  was 
your  own  fault.  ..." 

"  I  don't  know  so  much  about  that,  guv'nor," 
said  Mr.  Nudds,  testily,  "I  couldn't  'elp 
it !  .  .  ." 

"  Could  your  employer  help  it  ?  Eh  ? " 
demanded  Mr.  Home. 

"  No,  'e  couldn't  !  " 

"  Very  well  then.  Now,  see  here,  Nudds,  I 
don't  want  to  be  hard  on  you.  As  I  said,  we 
always  like  to  do  the  best  we  can  for  you  chaps, 
but  what  with  all  this  legislation  nowadays, 
and  Socialism,  and  Lloyd  George,  and  one  thing 
and  another,  it's  hard  for  us  to  be  as  good  as 
we'd  like  to  be.  But  you've  admitted  that 
your  employer  was  not  to  blame  for  the  accident, 
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and  in  my  opinion  it  was  your  own  fault.  See  ! 
Well,  then  !  Our  doctor  says  you'll  be  all  right 
in  about  three  weeks.  You're  getting  eighteen 
shillings  a  week  compensation,  aren't  you  ? 
Yes  !  Three  eighteens  ?  Eh  ?  Two  pounds, 
fourteen.  Isn't  it  ?  Well,  now,  if  you  don't 
take  the  five  pounds  down  we'll  pay  you 
eighteen  bob  a  week  for  three  weeks,  and  you 
won't  get  another  penny,  see  !  I  don't  want  to 
be  hard  on  you,  because,  as  I  say,  we  like  to  do 
the  best  we  can,  but  there  it  is.  Take  it  or 
leave  it !  Five  pounds  down  or  eighteen  bob 
a  week  for  three  weeks  !  " 

He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  began  to 
jingle  his  money. 

"  I  won't  be  better  in  three  weeks,  sir  !  " 
said  Mr.  Nudds  in  a  helpless  voice. 

"Our  doctor  says  you  will,  and  let  me  tell 
you  he's  a  very  eminent  surgeon.  See  !  First- 
class  man  in  the  City  of  London.  He  says  three 
weeks  and  he  ought  to  know  !  " 

He  took  five  sovereigns  out  of  his  pocket 
and  spread  them  on  the  table  before  Mr. 
Nudds. 

"  Now,  look  here,"  he  said,  "  you'll  be  much 
better  off  with  this  than  with  eighteen  bob  a 
week.  Eh  ?  No  good  being  silly,  is  there  ? 
Five  quid  is  five  quid,  and  three  eighteens  is 
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only  two  pounds,  fourteen  shillings  !  You 
know,  it  isn't  fair  to  my  firm  to  be  giving  you 
so  much,  only  as  I  say,  we  like  to  do  the  best 
we  can.  Look  here,  now,  there's  the  five 
pounds.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Nudds  shook  his  head.  "I'll  'ave  to 
think  about  it,  sir  1  "  he  said. 

Mr.  Home  scooped  the  five  pounds  into  his 
pocket  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Oh,  well !  "  he  said,  "  I've  done  my  best 
for  you.  I  can't  do  any  more  1 "  He  paused 
for  a  second,  and  then  turned  suddenly  to  Mr. 
Nudds.  "  What  do  you  think  you  ought  to 
get  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I  dunno,"  said  Mr.  Nudds.  "I  ain't 
thought  about  it  proper.  A  lot  more'n  five 
pounds  any'ow !  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Home  laughed,  and  caused  his  tongue 
to  strike  against  the  roof  of  his  mouth  to  denote 
his  amazement  at  the  inexplicable  ways  of  man. 
"  I  suppose  you  think  your  fortune's  made 
because  you  broke  your  arm  ?  "  he  said  sarcas- 
tically. 

"  No,  sir,  not  exactly.  .  .  ." 

"  Well,  look  here,  I  must  be  off  now.  I'm 
a  very  busy  man,  as  I  say,  but  you  think  it  over, 
and  come  and  see  me  to-morrow  morning,  will 
you.  At  that  address  !  "  He  thrust  a  card 
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into  Mr.  Nudds'  hand  as  he  spoke.  "  See  ! 
Ten  o'clock  sharp.  Not  a  minute  later.  See  ! 
Five  quid  down  or  three  eighteens.  That's 
all.  See!" 

He  picked  up  the  leather  dispatch-case  he 
had  brought  with  him,  and  went  out,  murmuring 
that  he  always  tried  to  do  the  best  he  could  for 
chaps  like  Mr.  Nudds,  but  what  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  these  socialistic  days  he  found  it 
more  and  more  difficult  every  day  to  allow 
his  naturally  kind  heart  to  have  its  naturally 
kind  way. 

"A  good  job  you  didn't  take  the  money," 
said  Alice  when  she  heard  of  Mr.  Home's  visit. 
"You  know  wot  'e  is,  don't  you  ?  One  of  these 
'ere  insurance  agents.  I  know  all  about  them  ! 
You  ask  Mrs.  Kimpton  wot  'er  'usband  'ad 
to  go  to  lawr  about  it.  Don't  you  take  nothink 
from  'em  'til  you've  seen  somebody  wot  knows 
about  it.  You  won't  be  better  in  no  three 
weeks.  Of  course  you  won't.  'Im  an'  'is 
doctor  !  'Ere,  let  me  think  a  minute  !  Ain't 
that  Mr.  Shore 'am,  wot  'Erbie's  always  talkin' 
about,  got  somethink  to  do  with  gettin'  com- 
pensation for  people  !  " 

"  'E's  a  Socialist !  "  said  Mr.  Nudds. 

"  Don't  matter  wot  'e  is  if  'e  gets  you  wot 
you  want,  do  it  ?  I  must  ask  'Erbie  about  it 
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when  *e  comes  in.  Five  pounds,  indeed  !  More 
like  a  'undred,  /think!" 

"  A  wot  ?  "  gasped  Mr.  Nudds. 

"  'Undred  !  " 

"  Drawr  it  mild,  Alice,  drawr  it  mild.  Why 
you  wouldn't  'ardly  get  that  if  you  was  to  'ave 
your  'ead  off  !  " 

"  Well,  you  wouldn't  need  it  so  much  with 
your  'ead  off  as  with  your  'ead  on,  would  you  ?  " 
she  snapped.  "  Wot's  this  ?  " 

She  picked  up  the  card  which  Mr.  Home  had 
left  behind  him. 

"  That's  where  the  gentleman's  office  is," 
explained  Mr.  Nudds.  "  Where  I'm  to  go 
to-morrow  mornin'  at  ten  o'clock  !  " 

"  Oh  !  Well,  you  ain't  goin' !  See  !  If  they 
wants  you  they  must  come  'ere,  where  your 
friends'll  see  you  don't  get  took  in  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  became  expostulatory.  He  pointed 
out  to  Alice  that  he  had  promised  to  call  on 
Mr.  Home,  a  very  busy  gentleman,  who 
really  had  a  most  kindly  disposition.  Could 
she  ask  him  to  break  his  word  to  the  gentle- 
man ? 

"  Yes,  I  can.  You  ain't  goin'  !  See  !  Not 
without  some  one,  any'ow.  You  ain't  got  no 
more  sense  nor  the  baby  !  "  She  stood  still  for 
a  few  moments  as  if  she  had  suddenly  been 
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petrified.  "  Lor  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  the  baby 
ain't  been  chrissened  !  " 

"  Wot  you  say  ?  "  said  Mr.  Nudds. 

"  The  baby  ! "  she  repeated.  "  It  ain't  been 
chrissened  1  " 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Mr.  Nudds  calmly.  "  I  thought 
somethink  'ad  'appened  I  " 

Alice  crossed  to  the  sofa  where  he  lay  stretched. 
"  'Ere,"  she  said,  "  this  is  pe'tickler,  this  is  ! 
It's  got  to  'ave  a  name  I  " 

"  Plenty  of  time  for  that,"  said  Mr.  Nudds. 
"  No  'urry  1  " 

"  Wot  you  goin'  to  call  it  ?  "  Alice  demanded, 
ignoring  his  leisureliness. 

He  regarded  her  in  a  stupid  fashion.  "  I 
dunno,"  he  said.  "  Wot  names  is  there  ?  " 

"  There's  lots  of  names,"  said  Alice,  without 
committing  herself. 

Mr.  Nudds  became  more  confused.  "  I  dunno," 
he  said,  "  I  leave  it  to  you  !  " 

Alice  shook  her  head  emphatically.  "  Oh, 
no  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  that  wouldn't  be  right ! 
You're  its  father,  an'  you're  responsible  for  it. 
You  better  think  of  somethink  !  "  He  did  not 
reply,  so  she  made  a  motion  with  her  hand  to 
the  room  where  the  baby's  dead  mother  had 
lain,  and  said,  "  Didn't  she  think  of  a  name 
for  it  ?  " 
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"  I  dunno,"  replied  Mr.  Nudds.  "  I  never 
asked  'er.  I  don't  suppose  she  'ad  time  to 
think  of  one.  I  used  to  'ave  a  fancy  for  the 
name  of  Jimmy  myself,  but  some'ow  I  don't 
seem  to  fancy  it  no  more  !  " 

Alice  got  up,  and  poked  the  fire,  and  then 
settled  the  kettle  more  firmly  on  the  coals. 
"  It  wouldn't  be  no  good  you  'avin'  that  fancy 
if  you  'ad  it,"  she  said.  She  returned  to  the 
table,  and  sat  with  her  elbows  resting  on  it. 
"  Seem'  as  'ow  it's  a  girl,"  she  added. 

When  the  sense  of  this  remark  had  pierced 
the  grey  matter  of  Mr.  Nudds'  brain,  he  nodded 
his  head  in  agreement.  "  That's  right  enough," 
he  said.  "  Yes,  that's  right !  Wouldn't  be  no 
good  callin'  it  Jimmy,  it  bein'  a  girl.  Didn't 
think  of  that  !  .  .  ." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Alice  ;  "if  you  was  set 
on  the  name  of  Jimmy,  you  could  call  'er  Jemima, 
only.  ..."  Her  voice  took  the  tone  of  one 
who  is  determined  that  her  suggestion  shall 
not  be  acted  upon.  ..."  only  it  would  be  dam 
'ard  on  the  kid  1  " 

Mr.  Nudds  lay  back  on  the  sofa,  and  gave  up 
the  effort  to  think  of  a  suitable  name  for  his 
daughter.  "I  dunno,"  he  said.  "Call  'er 
anythink  you  like  !  " 

Alice  gave  a  shout  of  indignation.     "That 
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ain't  the  way  to  speak  of  your  own  daughter, 
Mr.  Nudds,"  she  said.  "An5  'er  ain't  got  no 
mother,  neither  !  Ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self, you  ought." 

It  was  at  this  point  in  Alice's  discourse  that 
'Erbie  burst  wildly  into  the  room. 

'"Ere,53  he  exclaimed,  "I  got  a  job.  Hoo- 
bloomin'-ray  !  " 

Alice  regarded  him  with  the  chilly  stare  of  a 
great  lady. 

"Oh,  indeed,"  she  said,  "an'  is  that  any 
reason  why  you  should  forget  your  manners, 
'Erbie  Nudds  ?  Comin'  in  like  that  an' 
frightenin'  your  pore  father  out  of  'is  mind ! 
Wotever  was  you  a-thinkin'  of  !  " 

"  I  got  a  job,"  said  'Erbie,  crestfallen. 

"  Well,  plenty  of  people  'as  jobs.  You  ain't 
the  only  one  !  Wot  is  it  ?  " 

'Erbie  explained  the  nature  of  his  work  to  her 
as  ably  as  could  be  expected  from  one  who  was 
not  yet  acquainted  with  his  duties. 

"  A  vanboy  !  "  said  Alice  scornfully.  "  'Ere's 
a  nice  thing  !  I  never  see  such  a  nouse  in  all 
my  life  !  'Ere's  the  baby  not  chrissened,  an' 
now  you  wot  might  be  a  wangler  go  an'  get  a 
job  as  a  vanboy  !  " 

"  It  ain't  so  bad ! "  'Erbie  murmured 
apologetically. 
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"Ain't  so  bad!"  exclaimed  Alice.  "You 
Nuddses  don't  know  nothink  !  'Ere's  'im  goin' 
to  take  a  mouldy  five  quid  for  'is  arm,  an' 
can't  think  of  a  name  for  the  baby,  an' 
you  wot  might  be  a  clerk  or  somethink  goes 
an'  gets  a  job  as  a  vanboy.  .  .  .  Well,  I 
dunno  ! >} 

Mr.  Nudds  indignantly  declined  to  admit  that 
he  agreed  to  accept  five  pounds  in  settlement 
of  his  claim  for  compensation. 

"I  said  I'd  think  about  it.  That's  all  I 
said,"  he  declared. 

"  Think  about  it !  You'll  do  a  lot  of  thinkin' ! 
A  ninnacent  baby,  too  !  " 

"  Eih  ?  "  said  'Erbie. 

Alice  related  the  sorry  story  of  Mr.  Nudd's 
lapse  from  grace.  "  Anybody 'd  think  'e  'adn't 
got  a  feelin'  'eart  the  way  'e  talks,"  she  said, 
when  she  had  concluded  her  recital. 

'Erbie  sat  down  before  the  fire.  The  exalted 
look  had  left  his  face.  He  no  longer  felt  that 
he  was  a  conquering  hero.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  even  the  large  and  sulky  lad,  could  he  but 
behold  the  manner  in  which  his  announcement 
that  he  was  now  an  employed  person  had  been 
received,  would  pity  him.  And  this  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  squalling  brat,  which  did  not 
even  know  its  alphabet,  was  unchristened ! 
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Almost  'Erbie  despaired  of  human  intelli- 
gence. 

"  I  s'pose  it'll  Jave  to  be  called  somethink," 
he  said  bitterly. 

"  Of  course  it  will,"  replied  Alice.  "  Can't 
go  about  the  world  without  a  name,  can  it  ?  J! 
She  reflected  for  a  minute,  and  then  added, 
"  Why,  even  'orses  'as  names  !  " 

"That's  right  enough,'5  said  Mr.  Nudds. 
"  The  kid'll  'ave  to  'ave  a  name  awright !  Only 
wot  name,  that's  the  point !  " 

"  Well,  look  ere' !  "  said  'Erbie,  "  'Ow  about 
Alice  ?  " 

Alice  dropped  her  hands  into  her  lap  and  did 
not  speak.  A  great  blush  of  pleasure  came  over 
her  face,  and  then  she  asserted  vigorously  that 
the  honour  was  too  great. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  right,  not  really,  it  wouldn't!" 
she  said.  "  Ain't  you  got  no  aunts  or  nothink 
wot  it  could  be  called  after  ?  " 

'Erbie  had  been  undoing  the  laces  of  his 
boots,  which  he  now  threw  carelessly  on  the 
floor. 

"  'Ere,"  said  Alice,  vigour  returning  to  her 
voice,  "  none  of  that,  see  !  In  the  corner's  the 
place  for  them  !  " 

'Erbie   gathered  up  his  boots  and  put  them 
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aside.  "  I  don't  care  about  no  aunts,"  he  said. 
"  I  says  Alice,  an5  chance  it  !  Wot  you  say, 
dad  ?  " 

"  Same  'ere  ! "  said  Mr.  Nudds,  and  then, 
lest  he  should  be  misunderstood,  he  added,  "  I 
says  ditto  repeato  !  "i 

"Well,  that's  done  it,"  'Erbie  declared. 
"The  kid's  name's  Alice!  See!  An'  the 
sooner  you  get  it  chrissened  the  better.  Eih, 
dad  ?  " 

"  That's  awright,"  replied  Mr.  Nudds. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  'er  it  I"  said 
Alice.  "  She's  yooman  same's  you  !  " 

"  Don't  seem  nacherl  some'ow  to  call  it  'er, 
not  at  that  age,  it  don't !  "  said  Mr.  Nudds 
thoughtfully. 

"  Of  course  !  .  .  ."  began  Alice,  and  then  she 
stopped.  She  rose  from  her  seat,  and  hurried 
into  the  room  where  the  baby  lay  asleep.  In  a 
little  while  'Erbie  and  his  father  could  hear  her 
speaking  to  the  child  in  a  language  which  was 
quite  unintelligible. 

"  Funny  things  women  is  !  "  said  'Erbie  to 
his  father. 

"  You're  right,"  replied  Mr.  Nudds.  "  Called 
me  out  me  name,"  she  did,  "  because  I  couldn't 
think  of  wot  to  call  the  kid,  an'  now,  blowed  if 
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she  ain't  in  there,  snivellin'  over  it !  Absolute 
knock-out  women  is  !  " 

"The  more  you  sees  of  'em,"  said  'Erbie, 
"  the  funnier  they  is  !  " 

"  That's  a  fact !  "  replied  Mr.  Nudds.  "  So 
'elp  me  Gawd  it  is  !  " 


CHAPTER  VIII 

ON  the  first  morning  of  his  employment  'Erbie 
presented  himself  at  the  gate  of  Messrs.  Broad 
and  Long's  establishment  twenty  minutes  before 
he  need  have  done  so. 

"  'Illoa,"  said  Mr.  Masters,  gaping  at  him  in 
astonishment,  "  you're  'ere  early,  ain't  you  ?  " 

'Erbie  explained  that  he  was  very  eager  to 
get  to  work,  an  explanation  which  Mr.  Masters 
received  with  considerable  sniffiness.  He  had 
seen  boys  in  that  state  before,  but  they  had 
always  ended  in  the  same  way — came  late,  or 
wanted  higher  wages,  or  grew  too  old  for  the 
job,  or  something  equally  perverse. 

"All  I  'ope  is  you'll  keep  it  up,"  he  said 
mournfully.  "  That's  all  I  'ope  !  " 

He  led  'Erbie  into  the  yard  where  a  man 
was  harnessing  horses  to  a  van. 

"'Ere,  Keatin'!"  he  exclaimed.  " 'Ere's 
the  new  vanboy  !  Nudds  is  'is  name  !  " 

Keating  nodded  his  head. 

"  You  do  wot  'e  tells  you,"  said  Mr.  Masters 
to  'Erbie,  "  an'  don't  do  nothink  'e  don't  tell 
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you.     See  !     Or  you'll   'ear  about  it !      Give 
you  my  word  !  " 

"  No,  sir  !  "  said  'Erbie  humbly. 

"  Git  up  'ere  !  "  Keating  said  to  him,  in- 
dicating the  rear  of  the  van,  "an5  don't  let 
nothink  fall  off,  or  no  kids  'eng  on  be'ind  or 
nothink !  " 

"  Awright,  sir  1  "  said  'Erbie,  climbing  up 
on  to  the  back  of  the  van,  and  making  himself 
as  comfortable  as  he  could,  while  Keating 
mounted  to  the  box  seat. 

"  Mind  you  don't  get  up  to  no  tricks  or 
nothink ! "  Mr.  Masters  shouted  to  him, 
and  'Erbie  replied,  "  No,  sir,  I  won't,  sir  !  " 
and  then  Keating,  from  the  front  of  the 
vehicle,  shouted,  "  Right  be'ind  !  "  and,  a  little 
scared,  'Erbie  shouted  back,  "  Yes,  sir,  awright, 
sir  !  " 

The  van  rolled  out  of  the  yard  into  the 
Borough  High  Street,  and  turned  towards 
London  Bridge.  'Erbie  leaned  back  against 
the  goods  in  the  van.  He  could  see  Mr.  Masters 
gazing  after  him,  as  though  he  were  wondering 
how  long  it  would  be  before  'Erbie  came  to  the 
bad  end  that  came  to  all  his  predecessors.  But 
'Erbie  had  little  thought  for  bad  ends.  He 
was  now  a  working  man,  engaged  in  labour. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  seven  shillings  would  be 
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due  to  him,  earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
He  lolled  at  his  ease,  and  felt  the  glow  of  pleasure 
a  boy  always  feels  when  he  becomes  a  worker. 
The  van  was  crossing  London  Bridge.  There 
was  a  fresh  wind  blowing  up  the  Thames  from 
the  sea. 

"Ain't  'alf  a  bad  job  this,"  he  murmured 
to  himself,  "  sittin'  'ere  doin'  nothink  !  " 

They  trundled  sharply  up  King  William 
Street  and  along  Moorgate  Street,  and  then 
on  to  Highbury.  Here  and  there  they  stopped 
to  deliver  a  parcel,  and  several  times  'Erbie 
had  to  be  exceedingly  stern  in  his  treatment 
of  small  boys  who  endeavoured  to  swing  behind 
the  van. 

"  Now,  then,  you  5op  it !  "  he  said  to  them 
severely,  "  or  I'll  fetch  you  one  !  " 

One  lad  was  ill-mannered.  He  stopped  on 
the  roadway  and  deliberately  protruded  his 
tongue  at  'Erbie.  "  Nice  manners,  I  must 
say  !  "  '  Erbie  said  to  himself,  for  he  disdained 
to  notice  the  lad's  insolence.  "  Dunno  wot 
kids  is  comin'  to  !  " 

The  van  stopped,  and  Mr.  Keating  came 
round  to  the  rear  of  it.  "  You  awright  ?  "  he 
said  to  'Erbie. 

'Erbie  nodded  his  head,  and  climbed  down 
from  the  van  to  the  pavement. 
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"'Ow  do  you  like  it,  eih  ? "  Mr.  Keating 
said. 

"  Ain't  'alf  bad  !  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Keating  did  not  attempt  to  listen  to 
'Erbie's  comments  on  his  work.  He  busied 
himself  with  nosebags  for  the  horses,  and  when 
he  had  attended  to  the  wants  of  the  animals, 
he  turned  to  'Erbie,  and  said,  "  We'll  'ave  our 
breakfast  'ere  !  " 

"  'Ere  "  was  a  coffee-house  which  bore  this 
legend  in  white  enamelled  letters  on  its  window  : 

A  GOOD  PULL-UP  FOR  CARMEN 

"  We  can  get  some  tea  in  'ere,"  continued 
Mr.  Keating. 

5  Erbie  looked  at  him  a  little  vacantly. 

"  'Ope  you  brought  somethink  with  you  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Keating,  suspiciously. 

'  Erbie  confessed  that  he  had  not  done  so. 
He  had  imagined  that  he  would  be  able  to  go 
home  to  breakfast. 

"  Oh,  no,"  exclaimed  Keating,  "  you  won't 
be  able  to  do  that  very  often.  Not  on  this  job 
you  won't.  Takes  you  all  over  the  place  it  do. 
Got  to  'ave  your  meals  where  you  can.  Vanmen 
don't  'ave  no  'omes !  Oh,  no !  Nor  wives  ! 
Nor  kids  !  Bloomin'  kepitilistic  system  that  is  ! 
Got  any  money  ?  " 
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'  Erbie  regretted  to  say  that  he  was  destitute. 
"  Awright !  "  said  Mr.  Keating.     "  You  'ave 
some  along  o'  me  to-day,  see  !  " 
"  Thank  you,  sir  !  "  replied  'Erbie. 
Mr.   Keating  made  a  motion  of  annoyance 
"  No,    no  !  "   he   exclaimed.     "  Don't   call   me 
< sir  '  for  'eaven's  sake.    We're  all  equal,  ain't 
we  ?     Call  me  Keatin'.    No  misterin'  or  sirrin' 
for  me,  if  you  please."    He  dropped  his  voice 
a  little.     "  Or  you  can  call  me  '  comride,'  if  you 
like.     You  know  !     Only  not  before  old  Masters  ! 
See  !     Bloomin'  Conserva-to,  'e  is  !  " 

They  entered  the  coffee-house  together,  and 
sat  down  at  a  bare  deal  table,  and  when  they 
had  given  their  orders,  and  had  been  served 
with  large  mugs  of  tea  and  thick  slabs  of 
bread-and-butter,  Keating  explained  himself  to 
'Erbie. 

"I'm  a  Socialist,"  he  said.  "That's  wot  I 
am.  Brother'ood  of  man,  my  boy— that's  my 
motter  !  "  He  took  a  deep  drink  of  tea.  '  That's 
a  fine  thing,  you  know  !  Brother'ood  of  man  ! 
The  'ole  world,  see !  Not  a  little  bit  like 
Engalan'  !  The  'ole  world  !  All  of  us  !  See  ? 
No  fightin'  or  nothink  !  Just  peace  an'  'appi- 
ness  !  "  He  bit  off  a  large  portion  of  bread  as 
he  spoke.  "Takes  your  breath  away  when 
you  think  on  it.  It  do,  straight !  " 
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'Erbie,  busy  with  his  meal,  nodded  his  head 
sapiently. 

"  Ever  'eard  o'  the  clawss  waw  ?  "  Mr.  Keating 
suddenly  demanded. 

"  The  wot  ?  "  replied  'Erbie. 

"  The  clawss  waw  !  " 

'Erbie  shook  his  head.  "No,"  he  said. 
"  Wot  is  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  ought  to  'ear  about  that,  you 
ought.  Never  'eard  of  Kahl  Mahx,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  No.     'Go's  'e  ?  " 

Mr.  Keating  leant  across  the  table,  and  spoke 
almost  with  awe.  "  'E  was  a  Socialist  same's 
me,"  he  said.  "  Clever  chap,  'e  was.  Great 
'ead  on  'im,  'e  'ad  !  Absolute  genius  !  It  was 
'im  wot  discovered  the  clawss  waw.  Germing, 
you  know !  " 

Comprehension  came  to  'Erbie.  "  Oh  !  "  he 
exclaimed  intelligently.  "  I  know  !  A  bloody 
foreigner  !  " 

Mr.  Keating  sat  back  in  his  seat  and  gazed 
scornfully  at  'Erbie.  He  shook  his  head  several 
times,  and  made  noises  with  his  tongue  against 
his  palate  to  signify  his  astonishment  and 
disappointment. 

"You're  a  nice  chap,"  he  said.  "You  are 
a  nice  chap,  I  do  not  think.  Fancy  a  nintelligent 
young  feller  like  you  sayin'  a  thing  like  that ! 
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Ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  you  ought. 
Might  be  a  Conserva-/W£,  the  way  you 
talk !  " 

'  Erbie,  abashed,  demanded  a  little  feebly 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Keating  had  said  that  Karl 
Marx  was  a  German,  and  if  so,  ain't  a  German  a 
bloody  foreigner,  and  if  so,  wot  was  'e  a-jawrin' 
of  him  like  that  for  ? 

"  Ain't  foreigners  yooman  same's  us  ?  "  Mr. 
Keating  said ;  adding,  before  'Erbie  had  time 
to  reply,  "Wot  'arm's  foreigners  done  you 
any'ow  ?  " 

"Comin'  'ere,"  mumbled  'Erbie,  "an'  takin' 
the  bread  out  our  mouths  !  " 

"  Don't  you  take  no  notice  of  Jingoes," 
counselled  Mr.  Keating.  "  I  know  where  you 
read  that.  In  the  Dily  Mile  you  read  it.  I 
know  !  Stuff  you  up  with  a  lot  of  rot  about  the 
Hempire.  I  know  !  Wot's  the  good  o'  that 
to  us,  eih  ?  Wot  do  we  get  out  of  it  ?  Tell  me 
that,  now  !  I  know  wot  we  don't  get  out  of  it ! 
You  trust  me  !  I  know  !  You  bloomin'  near 
didn't  get  no  breakfast  to-day,  that's  wot  you 
get  out  of  it,  me  boy  !  .  .  .  An'  down  at  the 
Owtel  Sisl  the  bloomin'  kepitilists  'as  dinners 
at  two  quid  a  nead  !  That's  wot  they  get  out 
of  it  I  Two  quid  a  nead !  Ain't  it  awright, 
eih  ?  "  Great  bitterness  came  into  the  voice 
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of  Mr.  Keating,  and  he  said  sadly,  "  I  don't 
think  !  Oh,  no,  I  don't  think  !  " 

"  Bit  of  a\vright  for  them,  any'ow  !  "  said 
'Erbie,  anxious  to  discover  that  silver  lining 
which,  we  are  informed,  is  concealed  in  every 
cloud. 

"Not  'alf,  it  ain't,"  Mr.  Keating  replied. 
44  The  like  of  us  goes  out  to  South  Africa  to  fight 
the  Boers,  an'  wot  for  ?  That's  wot  I'd  like 
to  know !  Only  silliness,  that's  all  !  They 
'adn't  done  no  'arm  to  us,  'ad  they  ?  " 

44  They  was  against  us,  wasn't  they  ?  "  said 
'Erbie  stoutly. 

44  'Oo  made  'em  against  us,  eih  ?  " 

44 1  don't  know  !  " 

44  No,  you  don't  'alf  don't  know  nothink  ! 
The  kepitilists,  my  boy,  that's  'oo  made  'em 
against  us  !  So's  they  could  pinch  the  gold- 
mines, see  !  No  bloomin'  gold-mines  for  us  ! 
Oh,  no  !  We  goes  like  a  lot  of  silly  fat'eads  an' 
fights  a  lot  more  silly  fat'eads,  an'  blows  the 
'ead  off  of  each  other,  an'  then  they  'as  a  con- 
ferns,  an'  Mr.  Ikey  Bloominstein  'e  steps  in  an' 
collars  the  mines,  an'  we  gets  sent  'ome  as  if 
we  'adn't  done  nothink,  an'  they  done  it  all. 
Makes  you  laugh,  don't  it  ?  Mind  you,  I 
ain't  against  Jews  because  they're  Jews  ! 
Kahl  Mahx  was  a  Jew !  Wot  I'm  against 
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is  the  bloomin'  kepitilist.  That's  wot  I'm 
against." 

He  called  for  more  tea,  and  when  he  had  been 
served,  he  continued  his  conversation  with 
'Erbie. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "I  was  out  in  the 
waw.  Got  shot  in  the  leg  !  " 

"  Was  you  ?  "  said  'Erbie. 

" 1  was  !  " 

For  the  first  time  'Erbie  began  to  look  at 
Mr.  Keating  with  awe  and  respect. 

"  It  must  'a'  been  a  bit  'ot !  "  he  said. 

"  'Ot !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Keating.  "  I  should 
think  it  was  'ot  !  As  'ell !  An'  now  look  at 
me  !  Drivin'  a  van  for  twenty-three  bob  a 
week,  an'  down  at  the  Owtel  Sisl  there's  a  lot 
of  Jew  finawnchers  'avin'  dinners  at  two  quid 
a  nead !  Wot  you  think  o'  that,  eih  ?  Two 
quid  a  nead  !  " 

"  It's  a  bit  off,"  'Erbie  admitted. 

44  You're  right,  comride,"  said  Mr.  Keating. 
44  An'  I  tell  you  wot.  It  don't  matter  wot  you 
are — Engalishman,  Germing  or  Eyetalian  !  It's 
all  the  same  !  Bein'  done  be  the  kepitilist s  all 
the  time !  That's  wot's  'appenin'.  Every- 
where !  The  clawss  waw,  that's  wot  it 
is!" 

'Erbie,   having  finished  his  breakfast,   leant 
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back  in  his  seat,  while  Mr.  Keating  filled  his  pipe 
and  lit  it. 

"  Wot  is  this  'ere  clawss  waw  ?  "  said  'Erbie 
when  the  pipe  was  well  alight. 

"  You  know !  The  rich  against  the  poor  ! 
The  kepitilist  against  the  workin'  man  !  That's 
wot  it  is.  They  got  their  knife  in  us,  they  'ave. 
Keep  us  down !  That's  wot  they  do  !  'Ow 
dare  you  complain  because  you  ain't  got  enough 
to  eat !  Forty  bob  or  a  month.  That's  the 
style  !  That's  the  cause  of  all  this  'ere  poverty  !  " 
He  pointed  at  the  universe  with  his  pipe.  "  You 
ought  to  'ear  them  at  the  S.D.P.  about  it.  I 
belong  there.  The  Social  Democratic  Pahty  ! 
You  know  !  Wot  Shore 'am  belongs  to  !  You 
know  'im,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  'im  !  "  said  'Erbie. 

"  Yes,  'im  !  'E's  a  Socialist,  same's  me.  An' 
Kahl  Mahx !  " 

"I  'eard  a  lot  about  these  'ere  Socialists," 
said  'Erbie. 

"  An'  you'll  'ear  a  lot  more,  you  will,  before 
you  done.    Just  you  mark  my  words,  there's 
a  reverlootion  comin'  in  this  country  one  o' 
these  days.    Just  you  wait  and  see  !  " 
|, "  I  'ope>ot,"  said  'Erbie. 

"  You  don't  think  we're  a-goin'  on  like  this 
'ere  for  ever,  do  you  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Keating. 
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"  Gettin'  twenty-three  bob  a  week,   an'  bein' 
'alf-starved  while  Jew  finawnchers  'as  dinners 
down  at  the  Owtel  Sisl  at  two  quid  a  nead. 
Eih  ?    It  ain't  right,  that's  wot  it  ain't !     Things 
ain't  planned  out  proper.    When  you  come  to 
think  on  it,  wot's  the  diffrens  between  a  dook 
an'  me  ?    Or  you  ?     'E's  yooman  same's  us. 
It's    just   luck,    that's   wot   it   is !     Chawnce ! 
You  don't  'ave  to  pass  no  examinations  to  get 
born,  do  you  ?    No,  of  course  not.    An'  if  they 
'ad  to  live  the  way  we  live,  they  wouldn't  be  no 
better'n    we    are.     Just    chawnce,    that's    all. 
I  might  'a'  been  a  dook,  an'  a  dook  might  'a' 
been  me.    Luck !    That's  all  1    An'  I  calls  it 
silly  doin'  things  like  that.    Leavin'  it  to  luck 
like  that !  " 

"  Rotten  luck  for  us,  any'ow  !  "  said  'Erbie. 
"  You're  right,  comride.    It  is.    An'  all  the 
time  there's  somethink  better,  if  they  only  knew 
it.     I  can  see  it,  an'  why  can't  they  ?    I  tell 
you  why.    Don't  want  to  !    That's  why.    Mind 
I  ain't  blamin'  dooks  an'  them.    Decent  enough, 
I  dessay.    But  they  won't  see  it.    That's  wot's 
wrong  with  'em.     Brother'ood  of  man,  that's 
wot  they  won't  see  !    Fine,  that  is  !    The  'ole 
world  at  peace,   an'  workin'   away  like   pals. 
Lummy,  that  is  fine  !    Fair  takes  your  breath 
away  when  you  think  of  it.    Don't  it  now  !  " 
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"  It's  awright,"  said  'Erbie. 

Mr.  Keating  thought  for  a  moment ;  then  he 
leant  across  the  table,  and  said  in  a  quiet  voice 
to  'Erbie,  "  'Ere,  you  better  come  round  with 
me  to  the  S.D.P.  to-night.  You'll  'ear  more 
about  it  there  than  wot  I  can  tell.  You  know  ! 
About  the  clawss  waw.  Shore 'am  knows  all 
about  it,  an'  Vll  tell  you  if  you  ask  'im.  You 
come,  eih  ?  " 

"  Don't  mind  if  I  do,"  said  'Erbie,  pushing 
his  hands  deeply  into  his  pockets. 

"That's  right,  comride,"  said  Mr.  Keating, 
rising,  and  going  towards  the  door.  "  Now, 
we'd  better  be  gettin'  a  move  on  !  " 

"  Right  you  are,"  said  'Erbie,  and  then,  after 
a  pause,  he  added,  "  Comride  !  " 


CHAPTER  IX 

IN  the  evening  'Erbie  went  home  in  that  state 
of  tiredness  which  is  proper  to  a  man  who  is 
earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  He 
found  Jane  Gertrude  and  Vi'let  quarrelling 
furiously  over  some  obscure  matter  of  personal 
dignity,  while  his  father  lay  on  the  sofa  helplessly 
gazing  at  them,  and  urging  them  now  and  then 
to  "  Shut  up,  for  Gawd's  sake  !  "  to  which  re- 
quest they  paid  little  heed. 

"  Ain't  Alice  'ere  ?  "  said  'Erbie. 

"  No,"  replied  his  father.  "  She's  gone  'ome 
to  look  after  'er  mother,  she  says  !  " 

"  Well,  is  she  comin'  back  ?  " 

"  I  dunno." 

Jane  Gertrude  gave  Vi'let  a  shove  which 
sent  that  young  person  reeling  across  the 
floor. 

"  'Ere,  you  !  "  said  'Erbie  to  Jane  Gertrude, 
"  that's  enough  of  that.  Any  more  of  it  an'  I'll 
give  you  a  clump  side  the  'ead,  see  !  "  He  took 
her  to  the  door  and  pushed  her  into  the  street. 
"  Go  on  an'  enjoy  yourself  for  'alf  a  nour,"  he 
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said,  "  an'  don't  come  'ere  worryin',  or  you'll 
'ear  about  it !  " 

Vi'let,  who  had  been  howling,  became  alarmed, 
and  decided  to  dry  her  tears. 

"  That's  right,"  said  'Erbie,  patting  her  on  the 
head,  "  you  be  a  good  girl,  an'  p'raps  I'll  give  you 
somethink  on  Saturday  when  I  gets  me  wages, 
see  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  desired  to  be  informed  of  'Erbie's 
impressions  of  his  job.  He  required  minute 
descriptions  of  the  boss,  of  the  clerks,  of  Mr. 
Masters,  and  especially  of  Keating  :  all  of  which 
were  given  to  him  by  'Erbie. 

"  'E's  a  Socialist,"  said  'Erbie,  referring  to 
Keating,  "  same's  I  am  !  " 

"  Same  as  you  wot  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Nudds 
suspiciously. 

"  I'm  one,  too,  like  'im  an'  Kahl  Mahx  an' 
Mr.  Shore'am !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  turned  over  on  his  side,  and  sniffed. 
"  Must  be  barmy  !  "  he  said. 

"  No,  I  ain't  then,"  replied  'Erbie.  "  I  'card 
all  about  it  to-day.  See  !  Kepitilists,  that's 
wot  it  is.  See  !  Mr.  Shore'am,  'e  knows  all 
about  it.  'E's  been  to  Kimebridge,  'e  'as  !  " 

"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Nudds,  "  an'  is  'e  one  of  these 
'ere  wanglers  you  was  talking  about  ?  " 

"  I  dunno,   but  I   expect   so.      Any'ow   'e's 
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been  to  Kimebridge.  Keatin'  says  he's  a 
M.A. !  .  .  ." 

44  Wot's  that  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  like  to  ask  that !  Somethink  to  do 
with  parsons,  I  think  !  " 

"  Well,  Shore 'am  ain't  a  parson,  is  'e  ?  " 

"  No,  'e  ain't,  but  anyhow  'e's  one  of  them 
M.A.s.  Keatin'  told  me  'e  was  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  thought  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
then  he  sat  up  on  the  sofa. 

"  Look  'ere,  Erbie,"  he  said,  "  don't  you  go  an' 
git  mixed  up  with  no  Socialists,  see  !  Won't  do 
you  no  good  that  won't.  Only  fill  your  'ead  with 
a  lot  of  stuff  wot  ain't  no  good  to  you,  see  !  " 

"  I  don't  know  so  much.  We  got  to  'ang 
together,  'aven't  we  ?  "  He  hesitated  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then,  turning  away  so  that  his 
father  could  not  see  his  face,  he  began  to  repeat 
a  phrase  he  had  heard  Keating  use.  "  The 
proletariat !  .  .  ." 

44  The  wot  ?  "  exclaimed  his  father. 

"The  proletariat !" 

44  Wot's  that  ?  " 

44  You  know.     The  workin'  class  !  " 

44  Well,  why  the  'ell  can't  you  say  workin' 
class  'stead  of  usin'  words  no  one  'ever  eard 
before.  That  ain't  clever,  my  boy,  an'  it  don't 
prove  nothink.  It's  only  sho wing-off,  that's  all !  " 
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'Erbie  decided  not  te  proceed  with  the  repeti- 
tion of  Keating's  phrase.  "  I'm  goin'  round  to 
the  S.D.P.  to-night,"  he  said.  "Promised 
Keatin'  I  would.  Mr.  Shore'am's  goin'  to  tell 
me  all  about  it !  .  .  ." 

"  'Alf  a  mo'  I  "  said  Mr.  Nudds.  "  Alice  said 
somethink  about  me  goin'  to  see  Mr.  Shore'am 
about  me  compensation.  I'll  come  with  you,  I 
think,  if  you're  goin'  round  to-night  !  " 

"Right  you  are,  dad!  'Illoa,  'ere  comes 
Alice  !  'Loa,  Alice  !  " 

Alice  came  in  quickly  and  glanced  about  her 
sharply. 

"  'Ad  your  supper  yet  ?  "  she  said. 

"  No,  not  yet  we  haven't !  " 

"  When  are  you  goin'  to  'ave  it  ?  " 

'Erbie  shifted  uneasily.     "I  dunno.    We  'adn't 

thought  about  that  yet,  'ad  we,  dad  ?  " 

'  Well,  I  was  feelin'  a  bit  'ungry  !  "  said  Mr. 

Nudds. 

"  An',  of  course,  none  of  you  thought  of  gettin' 
nothink  ready.  Oh,  you  Nuddses,  you  ain't  got 
no  gumption  or  nothink.  'Ere,  'Erbie,  just  stir 
yourself,  an'  you,  too,  Vi'let !  Just  you  run  out 
an'  fetch  Jane  Gertrude  in  !  I  want  'er  !  " 

Vi'let,  glad  to  leave  the  house,  hurried  out  to 
seek  her  sister.  'Erbie  suddenly  toppled  from 
the  dignified  position  of  one  who  is  a  worker, 
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sulked  a  little  as  he  began  the  preparations  for 
the  evening  meal :  he  muttered  something  about 
the  dignity  of  labour  and  the  right  of  a  tired  man 
to  some  leisure. 

"  No  good  you  mumblin'  to  yourself,  'Erbie," 
said  Alice.  "  Look  at  the  time  it  is,  an'  Jane 
Gertrude  runnin'  about  in  the  street,  an'  Vi'let 
not  in  bed  yet.  Can't  turn  me  'ead  for  'alf  a  sec. 
but  wot  somethink  goes  wrong.  'Ere  you,"^she 
exclaimed  as  Jane  Gertrude,  followed  by  Vi'let, 
entered  the  room,  "  'Ere  you,  'ow  is  it  you  an' 
Vi'let  ain't  in  bed,  eih  ?  " 

Jane  Gertrude  protruded  her  lower  lip  but  did 
not  reply.  Vil'et  discreetly  cried. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  Vi'let  was  to  be  in  bed  be 
'alf-pas'  seven,  Jane  Gertrude,  an'  didn't  I  tell 
you  you  was  to  be  there  'alf  a  nour  after  'er  ? 
Didn't  I  ?  " 

Jane  Gertrude  did  not  reply. 
"  Didn't  I,  Jane  Gertrude  ?  .  .  ." 
"  Answer,  can't  you  ?  "  roared  Mr.  Nudds. 
And  then  Jane  Gertrude  incontinently  howled. 
She  admitted  that  she  had  broken  her  promise, 
she  acknowledged  that  she  was  a  thoroughly 
naughty,    disobedient    little    girl,    and   wholly 
unworthy  of  the  great  trust  that  had  been  given 
to  her  ;  but  she  vowed  that  in  future  she  would 
endeavour  to  be  a  good  girl,  and  in  token  of  her 
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willingness  to  make  the  attempt  she  went  to  bed, 
taking  the  weeping  Vi'let  with  her. 

"  That's  right,"  said  Alice,  kissing  them  both. 
"  Be  good  girls,  an'  you'll  see  !  " 

When  they  had  gone,  and  the  meal  was  ready, 
Alice  opened  out  on  'Erbie  and  his  father. 

"Now,  look  'ere,"  she  said,  "you  two  'as 
got  to  be  took  in  'and.  I  must  say  I  don't  like 
'Erbie  bein'  a  vanboy,  an'  I  must  say  I  don't 
like  you  " — she  addressed  Mr.  Nudds — "  lettin' 
insurance  people  come  'ere  an'  try  to  do  you. 
Now,  wot  I  propose  is  this.  'Erbie  keeps  'is  eye 
open  for  a  new  job,  one  wot's  worth  'is  while,  an' 
you  an'  'e  goes  to  Mr.  Shore 'am  this  very  evenin' 
an'  tells  'im  about  your  arm.  See  !  " 

They  saw. 

"  An'  there's  somethink  else.  I  dunno  wot 
I'm  goin'  to  do  about  keepin'  two  ouses  goin'. 
Jane  Gertrude  and  Vi'let  ain't  no  good,  an'  you 
ain't  no  good,  an  'Erbie  ain't  no  good.  But  I 
can't  leave  me  own  'ome,  can  I  ?  Now,  wot  you 
say  to  us  all  livin'  together,  eih  ?  " 

"  That  ain't  a  bad  idear,"  said  'Erbie. 

"  It  'ud  save  payin'  two  rents  .  .  .  only,  of 
course,  there's  difficulties  in  the  way.  People 
might  begin  to  talk  !  " 

44  Talk  !  "  said  Mr.  Nudds.     "  'Ow  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  know  the  way  people  do  talk, 
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don't  you.  Supposin'  me  an'  ma  was  to  come 
'ere  an'  live  with  you  an'  'Erbie  !  .  .  .  well,  you 
know  wot  people's  minds  is  like,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  'Ow  du  mean  ?  "  said  'Erbie. 

Alice  became  slightly  impatient,  and  a  sarcastic 
note  came  into  her  voice.  "  Don't  you  know 
nothink  ? "  she  said  to  'Erbie.  "  Ain't  you 
never  been  nowhere  or  'card  nothink  ?  'Ow  du 
mean  ?  'Ow  would  any  one  mean  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  they'd  be  sayin'  things  ?  " 

"  That's  just  wot  I  do  mean  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  nodded  assent  to  Alice's  statement. 
It  was  true,  he  regretted  to  say,  that  people 
had  minds,  and  not  only  minds,  but  nasty  minds. 
In  his  opinion  there  was  no  knowing  what  people 
might  not  say  about  him  and  Mrs.  Cor  ken  if 
Alice's  plan  were  to  be  acted  upon.  Not  but  wot 
it  was  a  good  plan.  He  hadn't  got  nothink  to 
say  against  the  plan.  But  there  you  was. 
People  had  minds,  and  as  long  as  people  had 
minds,  and  nasty  minds,  too,  what  was  you  to 
do? 

"  Do  you  agree  it  'ud  be  a  good  thing  for  me 
an'  ma  to  come  an'  live  with  you  if  it  could  be 
arranged  ?  "  said  Alice  to  Mr.  Nudds. 

"  Of  course  it  'ud  be  a  good  thing  !  "  said 
'Erbie,  speaking  for  his  father,  and  Mr.  Nudds 
uttered  his  favourite  epigram :  "  Ditto  Re- 
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peato  !  "  which,  being  interpreted,  means,  "  I 
entirely  agree  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
last  speaker  !  " 

"Well,  then,"  said  Alice  portentously,  "there 
is  a  way  it  could  be  done  !  " 

"  'Ow  ?  "  said  Mr.  Nudds. 

Alice  was  slightly  nervous,  and  she  had  diffi- 
culty in  putting  her  thoughts  into  words. 

"  You  see  it's  like  this,"  she  said.  "  You're  a 
widower,  ain't  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Nudds  declared  that  that  was  his  state. 

"  An'  ma's  a  widow,  see  !  " 

"  Oh  !  " 

Alice's  nervousness  became  more  marked. 
"  Wot  I  mean  to  say  is  she  ain't  got  no  'usband  !" 
she  said. 

Mr.  Nudds  nodded  his  head.  "  Yes,  of  course. 
'Er  bein'  a  widow,  she  wouldn't  'ave  no  'usban'. 
I  see  awright !  " 

"An*  of  course  you  ain't  got  no  wife,"  said 
Alice. 

"  Quite  right,  Alice,  I  ain't.  She  ain't  got  no 
'usban'  an'  I  ain't  got  no  wife  !  .  .  .  'Ere,  wot's 
all  this  about,  eih  ?  " 

"  All  wot  ?  "  said  Alice  innocently. 

"  All  this  about  me  'avin'  no  wife  an'  your  ma 
'avin'  no  'usban'.  I  mean  to  say,  wot's  it  mean, 
eih  ?  " 
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Alice  regarded  the  butter-dish  with  an  intense 
look.  "I  dunno,"  she  said.  "I  only  made  a 
remark,  that  was  all !  " 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Mr.  Nudds.  "  Well,  it's  a  funny 
sort  of  a  remark,  that's  all  I  got  to  say.  Ain't 
got  no  'usban'  ain't  she  ?  " 

Alice  turned  to  'Erbie  and  began  to  talk  rather 
breathlessly.  "An5,  of  course,55  she  said, 
"  she'd  be  very  'andy  about  the  5ouse.  Cooks  an5 
all  that.  Goes  out,  you  know,  by  the  day  ! 
Big  'ouses  she  goes  to.  An5  Jane  Gertrude  an5 
Vi'let  does  need  some  one  to  look  after  'em 
proper.  An5  wot  I  was  goin5  to  say  was, 
supposin'  your  dad  was  to  get  good  compensation 
for  5is  arm,  which  5e  ought  to,  be  rights,  I  know 
a  shop  in  the  Wai  worth  Road,  a  stationer's 
shop,  only  the  man's  'ealth  ain't  good,  an5  'e 
wants  to  go  in  the  country,  an5  supposin'  we 
was  to  take  the  shop,  an5  me  an'  ma  was  to 
come  an'  live  with  you  there,  an5  ma  an' 
5im!  .  .  ." 

"  'Ere,  not  so  quick,  if  you  please,"  said  Mr. 
Nudds.  "  One  at  a  time.  I  ain't  used  to  this 
sort  of  thing.  Now,  then,  wot's  this  about  your 
ma?" 

Alice  besought  him  to  say  that  he  was  not 
angry  ;  she  urged  him  to  remember  that  she  was 
thinking  only  of  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  the 
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interests  of  all  of  them,  and  she  called  'Erbie  to 
witness  that  her  conduct  had  always  been 
ordered  to  that  end. 

"  Yes,  but  look  'ere,  Alice,"  said  'Erbie,  "  this 
is  dhTrent.  You  want  my  dad  to  marry  your 
ma !  .  .  ." 

"  Marry  'er  ma !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Nudds, 
almost  petrified  with  astonishment. 

"  Yes,"  said  'Erbie.  "  An'  my  ma  ain't  only 
been  dead  a  fortnight !  " 

"  Of  course,  I  know  that !  "  said  Alice,  "an' 
I  wasn't  suggestin'  you  should  marry  to-morrer 
or  anythink ;  but  it  might  be  sooner 'n  usual  if 
you  was  to  move  from  'ere  an'  take  the  shop  I 
was  suggestin'." 

"  Wot  shop  ?  "  said  Mr.  Nudds. 

"  You  know  !  The  noospyper  shop  !  'Erbie 
an'  me  could  get  the  pypers  an'  distribute  'em. 
We  could  soon  work  up  a  business,  and  you'd 
be  able  to  'elp,  too,  an'  ma  could  look  after 
things  an'  see  the  kids  don't  get  into  no  'arm 
or  nothink  !  " 

"  We  ain't  got  the  money  yet  !  "  said 
'Erbie. 

"No,  I  know.  That's  why  I  want  you 
to  go  an'  see  Mr.  Shore 'am  this  evenin'. 
See  I  " 

They  sat  in  silence  for  a  while.     Mr.  Nudds 
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puffed  away  at  his  pipe,  and  'Erbie  gazed  into 
the  teacup  as  if  he  were  trying  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  puzzle  in  the  tea-leaves  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  Alice  looked  at  the  fire,  and  then 
at  the  ceiling,  and  now  and  then  she  looked  at 
'Erbie  and  at  Mr.  Nudds.  She  was  fidgety  and 
nervous,  and  she  found  it  difficult  to  sit  still. 
After  a  few  minutes  she  got  up  and  pushed  her 
chair  back. 

"  I  better  be  clearin'  this  stuff  away,"  she 
said. 

'Erbie  got  up.     "  I'll  'elp,"  he  said. 

They  cleared  the  tea  things  away,  and  re- 
turned to  the  kitchen  where  Mr.  Nudds  sat 
before  the  fire  silently  smoking.  There  was  an 
awkwardness  between  'Erbie  and  Alice  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  and  when  they  had  sat 
without  speaking  for  a  time  she  got  up  to  go 
home. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  said  anythink  I  didn't  ought," 
she  said,  as  she  walked  towards  the  door.  There 
was  a  faltering  sound  in  her  voice.  "  I  didn't 
mean  no  'arm.  I  thought  p'raps  it  'ud  be  the 
best  way  to  do  things  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  looked  up  at  her.  "  That's  aw- 
right,  Alice  !  "  he  said.  "  You  ain't  done  no 
'arm.  You  needn't  go  yet.  Me  an'  'Erbie's 
goin'  to  see  this  Mr.  Shore 'am,  an'  p'raps  you 
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wouldn't  mind  stay  in'  'ere  'til  we  come  back, 
eih  ?  " 

She  hesitated  for  a  second,  and  then  she  re- 
turned to  the  fireside.  "Awright,"  she  said. 
"  I  don't  mind  !  " 


CHAPTER  X 

SHOREHAM'S  Christian  name  was  Eric,  but  he 
was  ashamed  of  it,  so  he  called  himse'lf  Bill. 
He  hated  the  name  Eric  because  people  insisted 
upon  asking  him  whether  or  not  he  had  read 
Dean  Farrar's  story,  "  Eric  ;  or  Little  by  Little." 
Shoreham  had  read  it,  and  in  Shoreham's 
opinion  it  was  the  sloppiest,  silliest  tale  that  even 
a  parson  had  written.  So  it  was  that  when  he 
reached  Cambridge  University  he  shed  the  name 
of  Eric  and  re-christened  himself  Bill. 

"It's  democratic,"  he  said  to  his  father,  the 
great  Shoreham. 

Mr.  Shoreham  had  made  a  millionaire  of  him- 
self by  manufacturing  soap,  guaranteed  to  be  free 
from  acids  ;  a  statement  which  his  son  declared 
to  be  a  damned  lie.  For  it  was  the  habit  of 
Bill  Shoreham  to  swear  lustily.  His  oaths  were 
of  a  fearsome  and  terrible  character — they  were 
lengthy,  original  and  horrible  ;  and  the  Deity 
and  human  affairs  were  oddly  mixed  up  in  them. 
Bill  had  a  very  fine  career  at  Cambridge,  and  he 
came  down  with  high  degrees.  To  the  disgust 
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of  his  father  he  took  his  high  degrees  toWalworth 
and,  mounting  a  soap  box  at  a  street  corner, 
began  to  denounce  the  rich.  He  was  a  tall  man, 
with  large,  eager  eyes,  and  a  thick,  brown  beard, 
which  gave  him  a  queer,  monkeyish  look.  He 
had  a  great  capacity  for  enjoying  himself,  and 
his  laughter  was  so  hearty  that  he  continually 
embarrassed  his  companions  whose  powers  of 
mirth  were  less  hearty  than  his.  He  hated  parsons 
and  monarchs  and  lords  and  all  rich  men.  It  was 
said  of  him  that  he  ran  one  morning  from  Wai- 
worth,  in  running  shorts,  to  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  shook  his  fist  as  he  thought  of  the  slumber- 
ing monarch  within.  "  And  then,"  he  added, 
"  a  damned  dog  bit  me  in  the  leg  !  " 

He  associated  himself  with  the  Walworth 
branch  of  the  S.D.P.,  but  he  was  not  entirely 
happy  there,  for  his  mind  at  bottom  was  Liberal. 
He  was  inclined  to  compromise  and  to  take  part 
in  practical  things,  which  were  denounced  by  the 
extremer  members  as  palliatives  designed  by  the 
rich  to  keep  the  poor  contented  with  their  misery. 
Shoreham  himself  oscillated.  There  was  in  him 
a  strain  of  wildness  which  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  sit  under  authority — rules  and  regulations 
choked  him.  He  could  not  endure  routine  im- 
posed upon  him  by  other  men.  He  quitted  the 
service  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  that  reason. 
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Yet  no  man  was  so  rigorous  with  himself  as 
Shoreham ;  no  one  submitted  himself  to  disci- 
pline and  self-government  so  patiently  as  he  did  : 
he  made  rules  for  himself,  and  he  obeyed  them 
unhesitatingly.  He  had  written  a  small  book 
on  Child  Labour  which  was  authoritative  :  he 
had  collected  facts  for  it  from  all  sources,  and 
had  set  them  down  so  clearly,  drawing  con- 
clusions of  substance  from  them,  that  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Board  of  Trade  became  a  matter  of 
course  ;  but  he  had  not  long  remained  there  ; 
and  he  was  now  at  his  old  task  of  self -governed 
work :  he  was  exploring  the  regions  of  the 
casually  employed,  searching  for  causes  and 
cures. 

It  was  to  Shoreham  that  Mr.  Nudds  went  for 
advice  on  the  amount  of  compensation  he  should 
receive  for  the  injury  he  had  sustained. 

The  hall  in  which  the  S.D.P.  met  was  situate 
in  a  street  off  the  Walworth  Road.  It  was  ap- 
proached through  a  private  house,  and  was  known 
because  of  the  crimson  curtains  on  the  windows 
and  the  notice  board  outside  the  door  on  which 
this  legend  was  printed  : 

SOCIAL  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

WALWORTH  BRANCH 

Underneath  the  printed  matter,  the  name  of 
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the  speaker  for  the  week  and  the  title  of  his 
lecture  were  written  in  ink  :  and  underneath 
this  written  matter  was  a  painted  inscription  : 

Workers  of  the  World,  Unite  ! 

The  interior  of  the  hall  was  very  ugly.  It  was 
a  bare,  varnished  place,  lit  by  the  hard,  displeas- 
ing light  of  incandescent  gas.  The  body  of  the 
hall  was  filled  with  forms  and  chairs,  and  at  one 
end  of  it  was  a  low  platform,  to  which  posters 
advertizing  Justice  and  the  Clarion  were  nailed. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  hall  there  was  a  bookstall, 
covered  with  revolutionary  literature  ;  and  mid- 
way between  the  bookstall  and  the  platform 
there  was  a  stove,  round  which  some  men  and 
women  were  sitting  when  'Erbie  and  his  father 
entered  the  room.  Keating  was  sitting  in 
the  centre  of  the  group,  but  he  got  up  as 
the  Nudds  entered,  and  held  out  his  hand 
to  'Erbie. 

"  I'm  glad  you  come  !  "  he  said. 

'Erbie  made  a  motion  towards  his  father  with 
his  head. 

"  My  dad  !  "  he  said. 

"  Ar  !     That's  right !  "  exclaimed  Keating. 
"  Quite  a  fam'ly  pahty,  eih  ?    Things  is  beginnin' 
to  boom !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  gaped  at  Keating  stupidly.    He 
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had  not  the  least  understanding  of  what  Keating 
was  talking  about. 

"  'Ope  you're  goin'  to  join  the  branch  ?  "  said 
Keating. 

"  Wot  branch  ?  "  replied  Mr.  Nudds. 

Keating  explained  the  purpose  and  meaning 
of  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  He  drew  Mr. 
Nudds'  attention  to  the  portraits  on  the  wall. 

"  William  Morris  !  "  he  said.  "  Poet,  'e  was. 
That'll  show  you  'ow  Socialism  works  out !  'E 
done  a  lot.  An'  'ere's  'Yndman  !  'E's  a  wonder, 
'e  is !  Dunno  'ow  old  'e  is,  but  don't  show  it, 
you  know.  Don't  show  it.  'E  just  slams  into 
the  rich  same's  'e  was  only  twenty-two.  'E's 
clever,  too !  Same's  Morris  was  clever.  Only 
Morris  was  a  genius.  You  know  !  Writ  po'try  ! 
'Yndman  never  writ  no  po'try,  but  'e's  writ 
some  books .  Some  of  'em  on  the  bookstall  there. 
There's  a  lot  of  people  wot's  writ  books  believes 
in  Socialism.  That  shows,  don't  it  ?  I  mean  to 
say  clever  chaps  like  that,  they  ought  to  know, 
oughtn't  they  ?  " 

There  were  other  portraits  on  the  walls.  A 
picture  of  Karl  Marx  cut  from  a  magazine  ; 
pictures  of  Engels  and  Lassalle  and  Victor 
Graysoa  and  George  Lansbury,  and  a  caricature 
of  Bernard  Shaw.  There  were  notices  of  meet- 
ings and  lists  of  names  of  committeemen,  and 
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invitations  to  members  to  come  frequently  and 
regularly  to  meetings,  and  to  remember  that 
their  subscriptions  were  due.  There  were  in- 
scriptions in  white  letters  on  red  cloth  hung 
about  the  walls  :  "  Socialism,  the  Hope  of  the 
World  !  "  "  Fellowship  is  Life,"  and  one  very 
big  "  SOCIALISM." 

Comprehension  came  into  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Nudds. 

"  'Ere,"  he  said,  "  is  this  a  Socialist  'all  ?  " 

"  That's  right,  comride  !  "  replied  Keating. 

"  Well,  I  ain't  no  Socialist,  see  !  "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Nudds  doggedly.  "  I'm  a  Conserva-twe, 
that's  wot  I  am  !  See  !  " 

44  Ar,"  said  Mr.  Keating,  "  we  all  'ave  our 
faults  !  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Nudds  did  not  know  so  much.  He  de- 
clared his  simple  faith  in  aristocracy  and 
tradition.  He  had  always  been  brought  up 
that  way,  and  he  always  would  continue  to 
pursue  that  way.  And  might  he  tell  Mr.  Keat- 
ing that  in  his  opinion  this  ,'ere  Socialism 
weren't  no  good,  see  !  He  put  a  popular  adjec- 
tive between  the  words  "  no  "  and  "  good  " 
which  lent  colour  to  his  assertion,  and  possibly 
emphasis. 

"  Ar,  you'll  learn  !  "  said  Mr.  Keating  com- 
placently. "  We  all  'ave  to  learn.  Look  at 
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'Erbie,  now  !  'E  knows  somethink  about  it, 
don't  you,  'Erbie  ?  " 

'Erbie  became  self-conscious  and  a  trifle  dis- 
concerted. 

44  Eih  ?  "  he  said,  and  then,  <4  Oh,  yes.  Yes, 
that's  awright  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  cleared  his  throat,  and  then  spoke 
deliberately  : 

44  If  'Erbie  gets  up  to  any  'umbug,"  he  said, 
"I'll  drawr  me  'and  across  'is  face,  see  !  " 

Mr.  Keating  protested  against  this  threat  to 
stifle  free  opinion.  He  declared  that  Mr.  Nudds' 
statement  made  him  feel  strongly  inclined  to 
support  the  break-up  of  the  family. 

44  'Ow  do  you  think  the  world's  goin'  to  get 
on,"  he  said,  44if  the  young  ain't  allowed  to 
think  for  theirselves,  eih  ?  " 

44 1  dunno  !  "  said  Mr.  Nudds.  44  All  I  knows 
is  'Erbie  ain't  goin'  to  get  up  to  no  'umbug  if  I 
can  'elp  it,  see  !  Where's  Mr.  Shore 'am  ?  " 

Mr.  Shoreham  was  expected  to  arrive  every 
moment.  Usually  he  arrived  before  this,  but 
to-night,  for  some  reason,  he  was  late.  Mr. 
Keating  tried  to  engage  Mr.  Nudds  in  further 
controversy,  but  Mr.  Nudds  would  not  be 
drawn.  He  sat  on  one  of  the  chairs  and  sulked. 
He  suspected  that  all  these  'ere  Socialists  were 
clever  and  foolish  at  the  same  time.  44  Too 
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clever  be  'alf  !  "  was  his  way  of  expressing  his 
feeling.  He  felt  vaguely  annoyed  with  Keating, 
and  definitely  annoyed  with  'Erbie.  He  began 
to  feel  that  Mr.  Shoreham  would  probably  be 
even  more  too  clever  be  'alf  than  Keating,  and 
he  felt  inclined  to  go  home  again. 

"Wot'll  'e  know  about  it  any'ow  ? "  he 
muttered  to  himself.  "  'E's  never  'ad  no  acci- 
dents or  nothink  !  Only  talk  a  lot  of  'umbug  ! 
That's  all !  'Umbug  !  " 

'Erbie  and  Keating  had  wandered  off  together 
to  the  group  by  the  fire,  and  Mr.  Nudds  heard 
one  of  the  women  address  him  as  "  Comrade." 
She  was  a  woman  of  the  middle  order  :  a  quiet, 
simple  person,  with  a  soft,  slightly  monotonous 
voice.  She  looked  like  a  school  teacher,  but  was 
really  a  shorthand-typist.  There  was  an  air  of 
calmness  about  her  that  made  her  very  useful 
in  that  place  of  easily-disturbed  tempers  :  she 
seemed  continually  to  be  pouring  oil  on  troubled 
waters.  Shoreham  had  christened  her  the 
Soother.  She  shook  hands  with  'Erbie  and 
smiled  at  him,  and  he  smiled  at  her  in  an  awk- 
ward style.  She  called  him  "  Comrade,"  and 
said  she  was  glad  to  welcome  him  into  the  branch. 
It  was  then  that  Mr.  Nudds  really  became 
angry. 

"  'Ere,  'Erbie,"  he  said,  "  come  on  out  of  this. 
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I'm  goin'    'ome.     No  good  stoppin'    'ere   any 
longer  !  " 

'Erbie  protested.  "  But  we  ain't  seen  Mr. 
Shore 'am  yet,"  he  said. 

A  dark,  bearded  man  growled  at  'Erbie.  "  No 
misters  'ere,"  he  said.  "  Shore'am's  'is  name. 
Call  'im  comride  !  " 

"  I  mean  comride,"  said  'Erbie  humbly. 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  'im  now  !  "  said  Mr. 
Nudds.  "  'E  ain't  no  good.  None  of  these 
Socialists  is  !  .  .  ." 

The  dark,  bearded  man  became  frightfully 
sarcastic. 

"  Oh,"  he  exclaimed,  "  ain't  they.  Oh  !  An' 
I  suppose  you  are,  eih  ?  " 

"  Don't  want  nothink  to  say  to  you,"  said 
Mr.  Nudds. 

"  Oh,  don't  you  !  'Aughty,  eih  ?  We  didn't 
ask  you  to  come  'ere,  did  we  ?  You  come  'ere 
to  see  wot  you  could  git  out  of  us,  didn't 
you  ?  " 

This  was  so  clearly  the  truth  that  for  a  moment 
Mr.  Nudds  was  unable  to  think  of  a  suitable 
retort,  but  his  mind,  working  with  extraordinary 
agility,  quickly  recovered,  and  he  flashed  out  a 
cutting  rejoinder : 

"  Well,  I  didn't  expect  to  get  nothink  out  of 
you,  any'ow  !  "  he  said. 
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Keating  made  matters  worse  by  trying  to  act 
as  peacemaker. 

"  Now,  now,  now  !  "  he  said,  "  don't  let's  get 
squabblin'.  Think  of  the  Cause,  'Udson,"  he 
said  to  the  dark,  bearded  man.  "  This  ain't 
the  way  to  drawr  people  to  it,  you  know  !  " 

"  You  mind  your  own  business,"  said  Hudson, 
who  was  a  man  of  notably  surly  temper. 

Mr.  Nudds  entirely  ignored  Keating. 

Nothing  in  this  world  is  so  splendid  and  so 
irritating  as  the  enthusiasm  of  the  completely 
sincere  man.  Keating  believed  in  the  gospel  of 
Karl  Marx  as  fervently  as  the  early  Christians 
believed  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus.  To  him  it  was  a 
stupendous,  hallowed  thing,  which,  when  a  man 
received  it,  changed  his  nature.  It  seemed  to 
Keating  that  when  a  man  became  a  Socialist 
he  must  instantly  shed  all  his  vices  and  assume 
virtues  in  their  stead.  He  was  a  simple,  honest 
fellow,  profoundly  convinced  of  the  nobility  of 
all  who  thought  as  he  thought,  and  equally  con- 
vinced of  the  inherent  wickedness  of  all  who 
differed  from  him  in  belief.  He  had  never  read 
a  complete  book  on  Socialism  in  his  life  ;  his 
mind  was  untrained  and  he  had  not  the  know- 
ledge of  words  and  thoughts  to  enable  him  to 
keep  his  attention  fixed  to  one  theme  for  long 
when  the  theme  was  expressed  in  print.  But 
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what  he  lacked  in  knowledge  he  had  in  fervour. 
He  thought  all  day  long  of  the  coming  time. 
When  he  saw  rich  men  parading  the  street  with 
their  rich  women,  he  regarded  them  almost  with 
pity  ;  for  he  felt  that  in  a  little  while  they  would 
be  swept  out  of  existence.  .  .  .  He  proselytised 
unceasingly.  He  spent  his  spare  coppers  on 
penny  pamphlets  by  Marx  and  Lassalle  and 
Engels,  things  that  he  had  never  read,  and 
dropped  them  in  conspicuous  places,  hoping 
that  some  unconverted  person  would  pick 
them  up,  and  in  reading  them  would  receive 
illumination.  .  .  .  His  was  the  idealist's  mind ; 
in  his  poor,  limited  brain  there  was  a  big 
vision  of  a  reconciled  world ;  and  as  far  as 
he  could  he  tried  to  make  other  men  see  his 
vision  too. 

But  he  was  not  a  success  as  a  peacemaker. 
He  so  frequently  urged  the  quarrelsome  to 
be  at  peace  for  the  sake  of  the  Cause,  that 
his  pleadings  carried  no  weight ;  indeed,  they 
had  the  counter  effect  :  they  angered  those 
whom  they  were  meant  to  soothe.  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  there  would  be  trouble  between 
Mr.  Nudds  and  Mr.  Hudson,  and  possibly 
between  Mr.  Nudds  and  Mr.  Hudson  and 
Mr.  Keating.  'Erbie  had  reached  the  point 
of  agitation  at  which  he  was  about  to  ask 
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his  father  not  be  be  a  bloomin5  fool  when 
Mr.  Shoreham  entered  the  hall. 

"  Hilloa,  hilloa !  "  he  exclaimed,  glancing 
sharply  at  the  angry  men.  "  What's  up  here, 
eh?" 

Keating  went  up  to  him.  "  'Devenin', 
comride  !  "  he  said.  "  I'm  glad  you  come. 
There's  a  comride  'ere — least  'e  ain't  a  com- 
ride yet,  but  'e  soon  will  be — 'e  wants  to 
git  some  advice  about  'is  dad.  Met  with  a 
naccident !  " 

"  Oh ! "  said  Shoreham.  He  went  up  to 
'Erbie's  father.  "What's  the  matter  with 
you  ?  "  he  said. 

'Erbie's  father  had  not  quite  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  go  home 
without  consulting  Mr.  Shoreham  on  his  affairs, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  reply.  But  'Erbie, 
anxious  that  Mr.  Shoreham  should  not  have 
cause  for  offence,  gave  the  necessary  explana- 
tion. 

"  I  know  the  chap  !  "  said  Shoreham,  when 
'Erbie  had  related  the  story  of  the  insurance 
gentleman's  offer.  "  I  know  him  well.  Offered 
five  pounds  did  he  ?  " 

Shoreham's  statement  that  he  knew  the 
insurance  gentleman  well  helped  Mr.  Nudds  to 
come  to  a  decision.  The  fact  that  Shoreham  had 
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some  acquaintance  with  the  man  led  Mr.  Nudds 
in  some  remarkable  fashion  to  the  conclusion 
that  Shoreham  must  be  a  man  of  capacity,  and 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  trust  himself  absolutely 
to  Shoreham. 

"  That's  right,  sir  !  "  he  said. 

The  dark,  bearded  man  who  had  almost  pro- 
voked Mr.  Nudds  to  wrath  before  Shoreham 
came  into  the  hall,  growled  out  surlily,  "  'Ere, 
no  '  sirs,'  'ere,  if  you  please  !  " 

44 1  ain't  talkin'  to  you  !  "  replied  Mr.  Nudds. 
"I'm  talkin'  to  this  gentleman,  see  !  Not  you  ! 
Don't  want  to  talk  to  you  !  .  .  ." 

44  Now  then,  now  then  !  "  said  Shoreham. 
"  No  quarrelling.  That's  not  the  way  to  go  on. 
Now,  let  me  see.  What  time  did  this  chap  say 
you  were  to  see  him  to-morrow  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  informed  him. 

"  Ah,  yes  !  Well,  I'll  go  with  you,  and 
we'll  see  if  we  can't  get  something  better 
than  five  pounds  out  of  him.  Who's  your 
doctor  ?  " 

46  'Orsepital !  .  .  ." 

44  Um  !  Well,  you'd  better  come  and  see  my 
doctor  now,  and  get  him  to  examine  your  arm, 
so's  we  can  tell  what  sort  of  an  injury  you've 
got.  We'll  go  round  now ! "  He  turned 
to  the  dark  bearded  man.  44  Hudson,  you 
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might  take  the  chair  to-night.  I'll  be  back 
later  !  " 

"  Right  you  are,  comride  !  " 

"  Now  then,  Mr.  Nudds,  if  you  and  your 
son'll  step  round  to  Dr.  Marley's  with  me,  we'll 
get  the  matter  fixed  up  at  once  !  " 

Keating  nudged  Shoreham's  shoulder. 
"  Needn't  take  'Erbie,  need  you  !  Only  be  in 
the  way  at  the  doctor's,  an'  'e  wants  to  'ear 
about  Socialism." 

"  Eh  ?  Oh  !  "  Shoreham  gazed  at  'Erbie. 
"  Like  to  hear  the  lecture  ?  "  he  said.  "  It's  on 
'  The  Materialist  Conception  of  the  Uni- 
verse ! '  " 

46  Beg  pardon  !  "  said  'Erbie. 

" '  The  Materialist  Conception  of  the  Uni- 
verse ! ' " 

'Erbie  glance  shamefacedly  at  Keating,  and 
then  twirled  his  cap  in  his  hands. 

"I'd  like  to  'ear  wot  the  doctor  'as  to  say 
about  dad,"  he  said. 

"Right  you  are,  then.  Come  along  !  "  ex- 
claimed Shoreham. 

They  walked  towards  the  door,  followed  by 
Keating. 

"  You  know,  you  promised  to  come  to  the 
lecture,  'Erbie,"  he  said.  "  You  know  you  did. 
An'  it's  sure  to  be  interestin'.  It'll  learn  you  a 
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lot.  You  know  you  said  you'd  like  to  come. 
You  know  you  did.  An'  if  you  don't  under- 
stan'  anythink,  you  can  always  ask  a  ques- 
tion. .  .  ." 

"  That's  all  right,  Keating  !  "  said  Shoreham. 
"  'Erbie'll  come  another  time." 


CHAPTER  XI 

THEY  walked  up  the  street  towards  the  Walworth 
Road,  and  then  turned  in  the  direction  of 
Camber  well  Green.  When  they  had  gone  a 
little  way  they  stopped  at  a  house  with  a 
red  lamp  at  the  gate  and  Shoreham  rang  the 
bell. 

"  Dr.  Marley's,"  he  said. 

They  were  admitted  to  the  house,  and  after 
a  while  were  conducted  to  the  surgery. 

"  Hilloa,  Shoreham,"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  as 
they  entered,  "  what's  the  matter  with  you  ? 
Been  knocked  about  by  the  proletariat !  " 

'Erbie  glanced  at  his  father  triumphantly,  as 
who  should  say,  "  There  you  are,  dad.  All  the 
nobs  say  proletariat  !  "  but  Mr.  Nudds  was  too 
busy  getting  into  the  state  of  alarm  which  seizes 
all  men  of  the  poor  class  when  in  the  presence 
of  a  doctor  to  take  notice  of  'Erbie 's  triumphant 
looks. 

"  No,  it's  this  chap,"  replied  Shoreham, 
pointing  to  Mr.  Nudds.  "  He's  had  an  accident 
to  his  arm  at  his  work,  and  some  insurance 
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fellow's  offered  him  five  quid  for  it.  Just  what 
a  galvanized  Tory  would  do,"  he  added  for  Dr. 
Marley's  benefit ;  for  the  doctor  was  an  eager 
Tariff  Reformer,  and  he  and  Bill  Shoreham  had 
many  friendly  arguments  on  Protection  versus 
Socialism. 

"  No  politics  in  the  surgery,  Bill ! "  said 
Mar  ley  severely.  "  It  isn't  safe  with  all  these 
instruments  about.  Damn  it,  man,  if  you  got 
the  better  of  me  in  argument  I  might  be  tempted 
to  amputate  a  leg  or  disembowel  you  !  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Nudds  looked  scared.  "  I  'ope  !  .  .  ." 
he  began. 

"That's  all  right,  Nudds,"  said  Shoreham. 
"  The  doctor's  trying  to  be  funny.  It's  his  way 
of  putting  his  patients  at  their  ease.  You  see, 
if  he  thinks  you're  funky,  he  threatens  to  saw 
the  head  off  you,  and  that  makes  you  feel 
comfortable  in  your  mind.  Show  your  arm  to 
him !  " 

The  examination  took  place,  not  without  pain 
to  Mr.  Nudds,  whose  arm  appeared  to  be  getting 
worse.  Dr.  Marley's  face  lengthened  as  the 
examination  proceeded. 

"  Who  has  been  treating  you  ? "  he  said 
sharply  to  Mr.  Nudds. 

"  'Orsepital,  sir  !  " 

He  named  the  hospital  at  the  doctor's  request. 
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"  Sure  ?  "  asked  the  doctor,  and  then,  when 
Mr.  Nudds  nodded  his  head,  he  said  "  Um !  " 
two  or  three  times  and  looked  hard  at  the  ceiling, 
and  then  said  "Well!"  and  dropped  the  dis- 
cussion. 

"  You  know,"  he  said  after  a  few  moments' 
silence,  "  you've  got  a  very  bad  arm,  Mr. 
Nudds  !  " 

"  'Ave  I,  sir  ?  " 

"  You  have.  How  much  did  that  insurance 
man  offer  you  ?  " 

"  Five  pounds,  sir  !  " 

"  Well,  if  he  offers  you  fifty  pounds  kick  him 
out  of  the  house  if  you've  got  any  strength  in 
your  legs  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  became  agitated.  "  Whaffor, 
sir  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Because,  Mr.  Nudds,  fifty  pounds  won't  be 
enough.  Not  by  a  long  chalk.  The  fact  is,  you 
won't  be  able  to  do  any  more  work  !  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Nudds  sat  down  suddenly  in  his  seat  and 
his  hands  began  to  tremble.  He  stared  vacantly 
at  the  doctor  as  if  he  could  not  comprehend  what 
was  being  said  to  him,  and  then  he  turned  and 
looked  helplessly  at  his  son  and  Shoreham. 

"  Wot  you  say,  sir  ?  "  he  said  feebly. 

"  You  won't  be  able  to  go  back  to  work  again, 
not  as  a  stevedore's  labourer.  If  you  can  get 
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some  job  that  won't  make  it  necessary  for  you 
to  use  your  right  arm  !  .  .  ." 

Bill  Shoreham  laughed  heartily.  "  My  dear 
Alec,"  he  said,  "  what's  the  good  of  talking  like 
that.  Men  who  can't  use  their  right  arms  are 
not  profitable  to  employers  !  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Nudds  stood  up  and  put  out  his  hand  to 
the  doctor. 

"  It  ain't  true,  doctor  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  mean 
to  say,  you  don't  mean  I  can't  go  to  work  no 
more  ?  I  mean  to  say  !  .  .  ." 

The  doctor  touched  him  gently  on  the  shoulder. 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Nudds,"  he  said.  "Very 
sorry,  but  I'm  afraid  I  do  mean  it !  " 

44  Oh,  Gawd  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Nudds,  turning 
his  head  away. 

46  Come,  come,"  continued  Dr.  Marley.  "  It's 
no  good  upsetting  yourself  !  " 

'Erbie  went  up  to  his  father  and  took  his 
hand.  There  was  big  misery  in  his  heart,  and 
he  felt  as  if  his  mother  had  died  again,  but  he 
made  the  tears  stay  in  their  wells,  and  tried  to 
smile.  It  was  a  poor  little  attempt  to  be 
cheerful,  but  it  was  the  best  he  could  make. 

"That's  awright,  dad!"  he  said.  "You 
needn't  worry  or  nothink.  That's  awright. 
I'm  'ere  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  put  his  cap  up  to  his  eyes  and 
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then  turned  to  the  doctor.  "  Beg  pardon,  sir  !  " 
he  said.  "Didn't  mean  no  'arm  or  nothink, 
only  .  .  .  sort  of  knocked  me  all  of  a  neap, 
wot  you  said.  Didn't  ought  to  make  no  fuss 
or  nothink,  only  ...  bit  'ard  .  .  .  lost  my 
wife  .  .  .  'er  an'  me  some'ow  !  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Nudds  suddenly  made  for  the  door.  His 
movements  were  usually  slow  and  awkward, 
but  they  became  rapid  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life.  He  did  not  wait  to  say  or  hear  any  more, 
nor  did  he  wait  for  'Erbie  and  Shoreham.  He 
went  quickly  down  the  stairs,  and  began  to 
fumble  with  the  lock  of  the  door  until  the 
doctor's  servant  came  and  opened  it  for  him. 
44  Thank  you,  miss  !  "  he  said,  as  he  put  his  cap 
on  his  head  and  went  out  of  the  door,  but  he 
made  no  answer  when  she  called  "  Good-night  " 
to  him,  for  he  did  not  hear  her  speak.  He  did 
not  hear  anything,  not  'Erbie  calling  to  him, 
nor  the  noise  of  the  trams  and  motor-omnibuses 
as  they  passed  swiftly  up  and  down  the  road. 
He  strode  on  with  quick  steps  until  he  came  to 
East  Street,  and  then  he  thrust  himself  into  the 
crowd  of  men  and  women  who  were  gathered 
about  the  costers'  stalls.  He  collided  with  a  fat 
butcher  in  blue  overalls  who  was  shouting, 
"  Buy !  buy !  buy  !  "  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
but  he  did  not  appear  to  know  that  he  had  done 
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so,  nor  did  he  listen  to  the  butcher's  sarcastic 
comments  on  his  manners.  There  was  one  sound 
only  in  his  ears,  the  sound  of  a  hard,  relentless 
voice  shouting,  "  Done  for,  Nudds,  done  f or  !  " 
and  all  the  way  home  that  voice  jeered  at 
him  and  called  to  him ;  and,  as  he  walked  and 
listened,  his  throat  throbbed  and  his  dry  lips 
moved,  but  only  now  and  then  did  he  groan  in 
his  grief,  and  only  now  and  then  did  he  say, 
"  Oh,  Gawd  !  " 

When  he  came  to  his  home  he  thrust  the  door 
open,  and  stumbled  into  the  kitchen.  Alice  was 
sitting  at  the  window,  reading. 

"  'Illoa  !  "  she  exclaimed  looking  up,  "  back 
already  ?  .  .  ."  and  then,  as  she  saw  the  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  "  Why,  wotever's  the 
matter  ?  " 

He  did  not  reply  but  lurched  across  the  room 
to  the  sofa,  and  lay  down  on  it  and  cried.  Alice 
ran  over  to  him. 

"  'Ere,"  she  said,  and  then  looking  round  and 
seeing  that  he  was  alone,  she  added,  "  Where's 
'Erbie  ?  Eih  ?  Where's  'Erbie  !  " 

He  let  a  great  sob  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  when  she 
saw  him  do  this  a  frightful  fear  came  into  her 
heart. 

"  Wot's  'appened  to  'im  ?  "  she  demanded, 
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shaking  him.     "  'E  ain't  been  run  over  or  no- 
think  ?    W'y  can't  you  say  somethink  !  .  .  ." 

The  door  opened  and  'Erbie,  followed  by  Bill 
Shoreham,  came  into  the  kitchen. 

"  Oh,  'Erbie,"  she  said,  and  then  could  say 
no  more. 

"  Wot's  up  with  you  now  ? "  said  'Erbie 
fractiously. 

"  I  thought  you  was  run  over  or  somethink  !  " 

"  Run  over  !  "  said  'Erbie  scornfully. 

"  'E  come  in  an'  didn't  say  nothink,  only 
cried,  an'  you  wasn't  with  'im,  an'  I  thought 
.  .  .  any'ow  you're  awright,  an'  p'raps  you'll 
tell  me  wot's  'appened  ?  '  There  was  a  won- 
derful recovery  in  her  tone.  The  anxiety  went 
out  of  it,  and  her  customary  firmness  came 
back  to  it. 

"  Doctor  says  'e  can't  do  no  more  work  !  " 
said  'Erbie. 

"  'Ow's  that  ?  " 

"  It's  his  arm,"  said  Bill  Shoreham,  going  to 
the  sofa  where  Mr.  Nudds  lay,  less  agitated  now 
than  he  had  been.  "  The  doctor  says  he  won't 
be  able  to  do  any  more  work  with  it !  " 

"  An'  wot's  'e  cryin'  f or  ?  "  said  Alice. 

Bill  Shoreham  touched  Mr.  Nudds  gently  on 
the  shoulder.  "  Come  along,  Nudds,  old  chap  !  " 
he  said,  "  Come  along  !  " 
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Alice  turned  to  'Erbie.  "  Do  you  mean  to 
say  Vs  cryin'  because  'e  can't  work  no  more  !  " 
she  said. 

'Erbie  nodded  his  head. 

"  Well,  so  'elp  me  !  "  Alice  exclaimed. 

Mr.  Nudds  sat  up  on  the  sofa  and  shamefacedly 
wiped  his  eyes.  "  Beg  pardon,  sir  !  "  he  said 
to  Shoreham. 

"  That's  all  right,  old  chap,"  said  Shoreham, 
putting  his  arm  round  him  and  helping  him  to 
sit  up. 

"  It's  a  bit  'ard,  sir  !  .  .  ." 

"  I  know,  old  chap.  And  I  say,  do  you  mind 
not  calling  me  '  sir.'  Bill  Shoreham's  my  name. 
Bill,  for  short !  " 

"  It  don't  seem  right,  sir  !  .  .  ." 

"  Bill,  damn  it !  " 

"  Bill,  sir  !  "  said  Mr.  Nudds.  "  I  always  been 
a  worker,  never  shirked  nothink,  I  didn't,  an' 
now.  .  .  .  An'  'er  not  'ere  an'  all.  ...  I  dunno 
wot'll  'appen  now  !  Me  with  three  kids  an' 
'Erbie  !  .  .  ." 

"That's  awright,  dad !  "  said  'Erbie  assuringly, 
"  You  be  awright,  you  see.  You  leave  it  to  me, 
dad.  An'  Alice  !  " 

Alice  went  over  to  him  and  began  patting  him 
and  telling  him  he  was  as  right  as  rain,  and  that 
really  she  was  ashamed  to  think  that  a  great 
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strong  man  should  make  so  much  fuss  over  a 
trifle.  She  begged  to  be  allowed  to  inform  him 
that  plenty  of  men  would  chortle  with  joy  if 
the  doctor  were  to  say  that  they  could  no  longer 
work. 

"  Good  job  you  didn't  agree  to  that  insurance 
man,"  she  said.  "  'Im  an'  'is  five  pounds.  Nice 
thing  I  must  say  !  "  She  turned  to  Shoreham, 
and  asked  whether  he  had  been  informed  of  the 
insurance  man's  iniquitous  offer,  and  when  she 
heard  that  he  had,  she  repeated  her  statement 
that  she  thought  it  was  a  nice  thing. 

"  Capitalism,  Herbert !  "  said  Shoreham  to 
'Erbie. 

6  Yes,  comride  I  "  replied  'Erbie,  now  com- 
pletely converted  to  the  doctrines  of  social 
democracy. 

'Well,"  said  Shoreham,  going  to  the  door, 
"I'll  trot  along  now.  I'll  come  in  to-morrow 
morning,  and  your  father  and  I  will  go  and  see 
this  insurance  gentleman  together  !  " 

"  Right  you  are,  comride  !  "  replied  'Erbie. 
"  That's  right,  Mr.  Shore 'am,"  said  Alice,  "  an' 
you  tell  'im  wot  I  think  of  'im.    Which  ain't 
much  !  " 

"I'll  tell  him  a  good  deal  more  than  that," 
said  Shoreham  as  he  bade  them  good-night  and 
went  away. 
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"An5  now,"  said  Alice,  when  he  had  gone, 
"  we'll  'ave  to  do  somethink  !  " 

'Erbie  nodded  his  head  moodily,  and  Mr. 
Nudds  lay  back  on  the  sofa  and  blinked  at  the 
ceiling. 

"  I  been  round  to  that  noospyper  shop," 
continued  Alice,  "  an'  'ad  a  talk  with  the  man 
wot  keeps  it  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  had  ceased  to  look  at  the  ceiling, 
and  was  now  gazing  at  his  right  arm  as  if  he  were 
reproaching  it  for  its  infirmity.  He  did  not 
appear  to  be  listening  to  what  Alice  was  saying. 

"  'E  says  'e'll  take  ten  pound  for  the  good- 
will. I  said  by  the  look  of  it,  Vd  be  lucky  to  get 
ten  bob,  an'  then  we  'ad  words,  so  I  come  away. 
I  expect  'e'll  take  less'n  ten  pounds  for  it  !  " 

'Erbie  woke  up  from  his  abstraction  and 
stretched  himself. 

"  'Oo  ?  "  he  said. 

Alice  turned  to  look  at  him.  "Didn't  you 
listen  to  wot  I  was  sayin'  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  was  thinkin'  about  'im ! "  he  replied, 
wagging  his  head  towards  his  father. 

"I  suppose  'e  wasn't  listenin'  neither,"  she 
said  glancing  sharply  at  Mr.  Nudds.  "  'Ere," 
she  added  loudly,  "  listen  'ere  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  sat  up  and  rubbed  the  top  of  his 
head.  "  Wot  you  say  ?  "  he  said. 
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She  repeated  the  story  of  her  encounter  with 
the  proprietor  of  the  newspaper  shop.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  was  in  ill-health,  and  that,  as  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  going  to  South  Africa  to 
live  on  a  farm  owned  by  his  brother,  he  was 
anxious  to  dispose  of  the  business  immediately. 
"  But  I  tole  'im  ten  pounds  was  silly,"  she 
concluded.  "  You  'ave  to  say  that  any'ow. 
No  good  givin'  'em  wot  they  want  straight  off. 
Ma  always  says  offer  'em  'alf  wot  they  ask,  an' 
then  bargain  by  shillin's.  I  dessay  we  could 
get  it  for  five  pounds  if  we  was  to  try  'ard  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  said  that  he  did  not  know  what 
she  was  talking  about,  and  then,  when  she  offered 
to  repeat  all  she  had  said  in  words  of  one  syllable, 
he  contradicted  himself  and  said  that  he  knew 
as  well  as  she  did  what  she  had  said.  What  he 
wanted  to  know  was  what  was  the  good  of  a 
newspaper  shop.  Answer  him  that  would  she  ? 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  wot  good  noospypers 
are,"  she  admitted,  "but  lots  of  people  buys 
'em,  an'  I  dessay  if  we  was  to  work  'ard  we 
could  get  a  good  trade  in  no  time.  Look  at  that 
shop  up  the  Green  !  My  ma  knows  the  man  wot 
owns  it,  an'  'e  started  on  the  pavement,  'e  did, 
sellin'  back  numbers  of  the  Christian  'Erald  ; 
an'  now  look  at  'im.  'E's  a  gentleman,  that's 
wot  'e  is.  Smokes  cigars,  an'  wears  a  di'mon' 
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ring,  an'  'as  meat  for  'is  dinner  every  day  ! 
My  ma  knows  'im  well,  but  of  course  'e  don't 
'ardly  know  'er  now  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds,  on  reflection,  was  inclined  to  think 
that  perhaps  there  might  be  money  to  be  made 
out  of  the  sale  of  newspapers,  and  he  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  offer  his  good  wishes  to  Alice. 
He  hoped  that  she  would  make  her  fortune,  only 
he  could  not  understand  where  she  was  going  to 
obtain  the  money  that  would  be  needed  to  start 
the  shop  properly. 

"  It  ain't  me,"  she  said  crossly,  "it's  you  !  " 

"  Me  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  you  !  If  you  can't  go  an'  do  no  more 
work  you'll  'ave  to  do  somethink  else,  an'  this 
is  wot  I  suggest !  " 

"  An'  where's  the  money  a-comin'  from,  eih  ?  " 
he  demanded. 

"  Out  of  your  compensation  of  course,  silly  !  " 
She  got  up  as  she  spoke  and  prepared  to  go  home. 
"  I  dessay,"  she  said,  "  one  of  these  days,  if 
you're  careful,  you'll  be  glad  you  'ad  your  acci- 
dent." She  turned  to  'Erbie.  "I  put  your 
breakfast  ready  for  you,"  she  said.  "That's  it 
wrapped  up  in  noospyper  there  !  "  She  pointed 
to  a  parcel  on  the  table.  "  An'  the  baby's  milk's 
on  the  'ob,  if  she  should  wake  up  in  the  night !  " 

"  Thank  you,   Alice  !  "   'Erbie   replied,   and 
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then  he,  too,  got  up.  He  followed  Alice  to  the 
door. 

"  Where  you  goin'  ?  "  she  said,  as  she  opened 
it  and  prepared  to  pass  into  the  street. 

44  Take  you  'ome  !  "  he  said. 

She  shut  the  door  again  and  came  back  into 
the  kitchen.  "  You  stay  'ere  with  your  dad  !  " 
she  said,  "  an'  keep  'im  from  bein'  mis'rable. 
I  can  go  'ome  by  myself  !  " 

But  'Erbie  refused  to  do  as  she  bid  him. 
44 1  want  to  go  with  you,"  he  said,  and  she  could 
not  persuade  him  to  stay  behind. 

"  Shan't  be  long,  dad  !  "  he  shouted  to  his 
father,  as  they  both  went  out  together. 

"Wish  you  didn't  'ave  to  go  'ome  at  night," 
he  said  to  Alice  as  they  pushed  their  way 
through  the  crowd. 

44  No  good  wishin' !  .  .  ." 

They  were  separated  for  a  few  moments  by 
the  throng  of  marketers,  and  it  was  not  until 
they  reached  the  gentleman  who  sells  the 
miraculous  chewing-gum,  with  curative  qualities 
which  make  the  Insurance  Act  a  work  of 
Supererogation,  that  they  came  together  again. 

44  Wot  was  that  you  was  sayin'  about  your 
ma  an'  my  dad,  Alice  ?  "  'Erbie  asked  as  they 
did  so. 

44  Wot  about  them  ?  "  she  replied. 
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"  You  know  !    Wot  you  was  sayin'  about  'im 

an'  5er  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  !    Oh,  I  dunno  1  " 

They  had  reached  the  door  of  the  house  which 
Mrs.  Corken  shared  with  six  other  families,  and 
Alice  walked  up  the  steps  quickly. 

"  Good-night,  'Erbie  !  "  she  said  pushing  the 

door  open. 

"  'Alf-a-minute  !  "  he  said. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  not  a  'alf-a-second  !  You 
go  'ome  an'  talk  to  'im  about  it  !  I've  said 
enough  !  So  long  1  See  you  to-morrer  !  " 

He  turned  away  and  went  back  to  his  home. 
"  Don't  like  to  talk  to  'im  about  it,"  he  said  to 
himself,  elbowing  his  way  in  and  out  of  the 
crowd. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  negotiations  with  the  representative  of  the 
Accidental  Injury  Insurance  Company  took  a 
different  turn  with  the  advent  of  Mr.  Shoreham 
into  the  circle  of  negotiators.  Mr.  Shoreham 
expressed  his  belief  that  when  Mr.  Home — 
which  was  the  name  of  the  charming  and  kindly 
representative  of  the  Accidental  Injury  Insurance 
Company — mentioned  the  sum  of  five  pounds 
to  Mr.  Nudds,  he  had  omitted  to  put  a  two  in 
front  of  the  five  and  a  nought  after  it.  Mr. 
Home  gasped  when  he  heard  Mr.  Shoreham 
speak  quite  lightly  of  £250,  and  he  besought  him 
to  remember  that  £250  was  a  very  large  sum  of 
money.  "  We're  not  made  of  money,  you 
know ! "  he  exclaimed,  and  then  he  added, 
"  This  is  an  insurance  office,  you  know,  not  a 
charitable  institution ! "  Mr.  Shoreham  re- 
torted that  when  he  had  been  informed  of  the 
offer  to  pay  five  pounds  in  settlement  of  Mr. 
Nudds'  claim,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Home  must  be  a  philanthropist.  He 
was  glad  to  learn  that  his  conclusion  was  in- 
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accurate.  ...  Mr.  Home  lost  some  of  his 
urbanity,  and  said  that  what  some  people 
thought  funny  and  what  really  was  funny  were 
two  very  dissimilar  things.  If  Mr.  Shoreham 
imagined  that  he  was  a  humourist,  might  Mr. 
Home  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  he  wasn't  ? 
Might  Mr.  Home  also  remark  that  he  was  present 
to  discuss  business,  not  to  make  jokes.  .  .  . 

A  fortnight  elapsed  before  the  negotiations 
were  completed.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  Mr. 
Home,  who  had  often  vowed  that  nothing  in 
the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  or  the 
waters  under  the  earth,  would  induce  him  to 
pay  a  farthing  more  than  £50,  consented  to 
present  a  cheque  for  £175  to  Mr.  Nudds  in  ex- 
change for  a  receipt  in  which  he  agreed  to  accept 
that  sum  in  full  satisfaction,  discharge,  and 
settlement  of  all  or  any  claims  and  demands  for 
compensation,  costs  or  otherwise,  that  he  might 
have  against  his  employers  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  1906,  the  Employers'  Lia- 
bility Act,  1880,  or  at  Common  Law.  Mr. 
Nudds  listened  respectfully  to  the  recital  of  the 
names  of  these  statutes,  and  then,  taking  hold 
of  a  pen  as  if  it  were  a  hot  poker,  he  scratched 
his  name  across  a  sixpenny  stamp,  making  a 
large  and  splashy  blot  as  he  dotted  the  i's  in 
William. 
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"  Now,  then,"  said  Shoreham,  when  they  had 
emerged  from  the  small  office  in  a  side  street 
which  was  used  by  the  Accidental  Injury  In- 
surance Company  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
workmen's  claims,  "you'd  better  put  this  in 
the  bank,  and  then  take  time  to  think  over 
what  you  will  do  with  it  1  " 

The  custody  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money  as 
£175  had  the  effect  of  making  Mr.  Nudds,  at  no 
time  a  garrulous  man,  entirely  speechless.  He 
did  not  at  first  realize  how  much  money  he  had, 
chiefly  because  he  had  a  cheque.  If  the  com- 
pensation had  been  paid  to  him  at  the  rate  of  a 
sovereign  every  five  seconds  he  would  have  had 
a  clearer  conception  of  how  much  money  £175  is. 
It  was  not  until  he  had  laboriously  calculated 
what  he  would  earn  in  a  year  if  he  were  em- 
ployed every  week  at  thirty  shillings  per  week, 
that  he  began  to  understand  the  extent  of  his 
wealth — and  then  he  realized  that,  after  all, 
£175  is  not  an  immense  sum.  He  could,  with 
an  effort,  see  the  end  of  £175.  .  .  . 

"I  better  be  doin'  somethink  with  it,"  he 
said  slowly.  "  Wot  was  Alice  sayin'  about  a 
noospyper  shop,  'Erbie  ?  " 

'Erbie  explained  Alice's  views  on  newspaper 
shops  to  Mr.  Shoreham,  who  declared  that  the 
project  was  one  worthy  of  thought,  and  suggested 
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that  they  should  call  and  see  the  proprietor  on 
their  way  home.  "  Perhaps  we  can  settle  the 
affair  at  once,"  he  said.  'Erbie  said  that  in  his 
opinion  Mr.  Shoreham's  suggestion  was  an  ex- 
cellent one,  and  he  took  hold  of  his  father's 
arm,  and  said,  "  Come  on,  dad  I  " 

But  Mr.  Nudds  suddenly  became  contu- 
macious. He  said  that  there  was  no  need  for 
any  hurry,  and,  despite  'Erbie's  wise  saying  that 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot, 
he  refused  to  go  near  the  shop.  "  Not  without 
Alice,  any'ow  !  "  he  said. 

They  deposited  the  cheque  in  a  bank  in  the 
Walworth  Road,  and  quitted  the  establishment 
with  the  fat  pass-book.  The  manager  of  the 
bank  had  suggested  that  it  was  customary  for 
the  bank  to  retain  the  pass-book,  but  Mr.  Nudds 
declared  that  he  had  a  longing  to  show  the  book 
to  Alice,  and  so  he  took  it  with  him,  promising 
to  return  it  to  the  manager  on  the  following 
day. 

"  That's  two  bank-books  in  our  'ouse  now, 
dad  !  "  said  'Erbie.  "  Mine  an'  yours  !  "  He 
turned  to  Bill  Shoreham.  "  I  got  ten  bob  in 
the  poce  office,"  he  said. 

"  Roaring  young  capitalist,  aren't  you  ?  " 
Shoreham  said  chaffingly. 

'Erbie  thought  that  he  was  angry  with  him. 
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"  I  ain't  a  big  capitalist,"  he  said  apologetically, 
"  not  one  of  them  that  'as  dinners  at  two  quid 
a  nead  down  at  the  Owtel  Sisl — you  know,  the 
ones  that  pinched  the  gold  mines  1  " 

"  What  do  you  know  about  the  gold  mines, 
Mr.  Agitator  !  "  Shoreham  said,  pulling  'Erbie's 
ear.  "  You  keep  your  money  in  the  post  office — 
it's  a  State  institution  anyhow — and  put  as 
much  more  there  as  you  can  !  " 

They  went  home,  but  when  they  entered  the 
kitchen  Alice  was  not  in  the  house.  In  her  place 
was  a  middle-aged  woman  engaged  in  patching 
a  rent  in  Jane  Gertrude's  dress.  She  looked  up 
as  they  entered.  "  Good-evenin' !  ".she  said. 

"  'Illoa,  Mrs.  Corken  I  "  'Erbie  exclaimed,  and 
then  he  turned  to  his  father  :  "  Dad,"  he  said, 
44  it's  Mrs.  Corken — Alice's  mother.  You  know  I  " 

Mr.  Nudds  glanced  suspiciously  at  Mrs. 
Corken,  but  there  was  nothing  in  her  manner  to 
excite  distrust.  He  recollected  something  that 
Alice  had  said  about  her  mother  being  a  widow, 
and  what  a  singular  coincidence  it  was  that  he 
was  a  widower.  .  .  . 

44  Where's  Alice  ?  "  he  heard  'Erbie  saying. 

Mrs.  Corken  said  that  Alice  had  suddenly 
become  ill.  44  It  came  over  her  all  of  a  sudden," 
she  declared.  4t  She  wouldn't  let  me  send  for  a 
doctor  or  nothink,  an'  said  it  was  only  a  neadache 
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or  somethink.  Wot  worried  'er  was  about  you 
an'  your  dad,  an'  the  baby.  She  kept  on  sayin', 
4  'Go's  goin'  to  look  after  'em  if  I  ain't  well  ?  ' 
So,  of  course,  to  calm  'er  I  'ad  to  say  I  would. 
An'  'ere  I  am !  It  was  wonderful  'ow  much 
better  she  felt  after  that  !  "  Mrs.  Cor  ken  set  the 
kettle  firmly  on  the  fire.  "  I  better  be  makin' 
the  tea,"  she  said.  "  Will  you  be  stayin'  to  tea, 
sir  ?  "  she  asked  of  Shoreham. 

It  was  not  until  after  there  had  been  a  lengthy 
discussion  about  the  word  "  sir  "  that  Shoreham 
replied  to  Mrs.  Corken's  question.  He  then  said 
that  if  she  would  promise  to  call  him  "  Bill," 
and  would  swear  by  the  whiskers  of  the  Grand 
Lhama  that  she  would  never,  in  any  circum- 
stances, say  "  sir  "  to  him,  he  would  consent 
to  stay  and  join  the  family  in  their  evening 
meal. 

"  'Ave  it  your  own  way,  sir  !  .  .  ."  said  Mrs. 
Corken,  and  then  the  argument  was  resumed. 
It  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Nudds. 

"But  I  mean  to  say,"  he  began  to  say,  and  then 
he  said  it  several  times  for  no  one  appeared  to 
be  listening  to  him.  It  became  necessary  for  him 
to  shout.  "  'Ere,"  he  exclaimed,  "  let's  get  a 
word  in  edgeways.  Wot  I  mean  to  say  is,  wot 
about  Alice  ?  " 

"  Well,  wot  about  'er  ?  "  Mrs.  Corken  answered. 
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"  I  mean  to  say,  I  want  to  'ave  a  word  with 
'er  !  "  Mr.  Nudds  replied. 

"  Well,  you  can't  'ave  it  to-night.  She's  ill. 
I  told  you  that  before  !  "  Mrs.  Cor  ken  spoke 
sharply.  Bill  Shoreham  had  disturbed  her 
normally  pleasant  temper.  She  liked  people 
to  keep  their  proper  place,  and  in  her  opinion 
Bill  Shoreham  certainly  was  not  keeping  his 
proper  place  when  he  suddenly  said,  "  Dammit, 
call  me  Bill,  can't  you  ?  "  She  was  not  ac- 
customed to  calling  young  gentlemen  of  his 
position  by  their  Christian  name,  and  she  felt 
that  it  was  impudent  of  him  to  ask  her  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Nudds  muttered  something  to  the  effect 
that  this  was  a  nice  state  of  affairs,  and  he  de- 
clared that  in  his  experience  whenever  he  parti- 
cularly desired  a  certain  thing  to  happen,  some 
other  totally  unexpected  thing  took  place  in- 
stead. He  wished  all  present  to  know  that  in 
his  opinion  this  'ere  was  a  rummy  sort  of  world, 
'owever  you  might  look  at  it.  ...  It  was  Mrs. 
Corken  who  suggested  that  nothing  less  than 
two  fresh  eggs,  carefully  boiled  so  as  to  be 
neither  too  soft  nor  too  hard,  were  absolutely 
indispensable  if  Mr.  Nudds  were  to  be  convinced 
that  the  world,  after  all,  has  some  merit.  When 
the  idea  of  eggs  had  penetrated  Mr.  Nudds' 
mind,  he  became  obsessed  by  it.  He  announced 
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that  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  that 
each  member  of  the  family  should  have  two 
eggs.  .  .  . 

"Not  Vi'let  an'  Jane  Gertrude,"  said  Mrs. 
Cor  ken.  "  One  each  is  enough  for  them  !  " 

This  was  more  than  Jane  Gertrude  and  Vi'let 
could  bear  with  Christian  fortitude.  They 
looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment  as  who  would 
say,  "  Now  then,  get  ready  !  "  and  then  they  set 
up  a  howl. 

"  'Ere,"  said  Mrs.  Corken,  catching  hold  of 
them  and  slapping  their  heads,  "  that'll  do,  see  ! 
If  you  don't  stop  'owlin',  I'll  give  you  somethink 
to  'owl  for,  an'  wot's  more  you  won't  'ave  no 
eggs  at  all !  "  She  added  words  to  the  effect 
that  she  was  surprised  at  their  conduct.  She 
declared  that  she  had  never  seen  the  like,  and 
what  was  more  had  never  heard  the  like.  She 
said  that  she  had  no  desire  ever  again  to  see 
the  like  or  hear  the  like.  'Owever  they  could 
sit  there  an'  disturb  their  poor  father,  she  had 
difficulty  in  understanding.  .  .  .  She  so  effec- 
tually convicted  Jane  Gertrude  and  Vi'let  of 
reprehensible  conduct  that  they  dried  their  tears 
and  admitted  that  one  egg  was  as  much  as  girls 
of  their  age  could  reasonably  expect. 

"  That's  all  right  then  !  "  said  Mrs.  Corken. 
"  So  long  as  we  understand  each  other,  we're 
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all  right  !  "     She  turned  to  Mr.  Nudds.     "  Now, 
wot  you  got  to  say  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Me  ?  "  said  Mr.  Nudds  blankly. 

"  Yes,  you  !  " 

"  I  ain't  got  nothin'  to  say  .  .  ." 

"  Well,  you  'ad  a  lot  a  few  seconds  ago. 
Somethink  about  eggs  you  was  sayin'  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  looked  intelligent.  "  Oh,  eggs  !  " 
he  exclaimed.  "  Why,  of  course !  Eggs  !  I 
was  forgettin'  them.  Yes,  we'll  'ave  some 
eggs !  " 

"  Eggs  costs  money.  ..." 

Mr.  Nudds  became  still  more  intelligent.  "  I 
was  forgettin'  that,"  he  said,  and  then  he  hauled 
some  coins  from  his  trouser  pocket  and  handed 
them  to  her.  "  You  know  'ow  much  they  cost," 
he  said  as  he  did  so. 

Mrs.  Cor  ken  suggested  to  'Erbie  that  he  was 
the  one  fit  and  proper  person  in  the  house  for 
the  post  of  egg-purchaser.  "  If  Alice  was  'ere," 
she  said,  "  I'd  send  'er.  .  .  ." 

That  reminded  Mr.  Nudds.  Mr.  Nudds  knew 
there  was  something  he  had  intended  to  say  all 
the  time,  only  what  with  Jane  Gertrude  an' 
Vi'let  'owlin'  like  they  was  he  had  clean  for- 
gotten all  about  it.  What  he  meant  to  say  was 
this.  If  anybody  in  this  world  was  entitled  to 
have  two  fresh  eggs  with  her  tea,  that  person 
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was  Alice,  and  what  he  meant  to  say  was  that 
she  was  blooming  well  going  to  get  two  fresh 
eggs,  see  !  If  Alice  were  left  out  of  this  fresh 
egg-feast,  then  there  wouldn't  be  no  eggs  at 
all.  .  .  .  The  faces  of  Jane  Gertrude  and  Vi'let 
became  agitated,  and  they  were  about  to  signal 
to  each  other  again,  when  Mrs.  Cor  ken  calmed 
their  perturbed  hearts  by  saying,  "  All  right 
then,  only  'ow's  she  goin5  to  get  'em.  She 
ain't  'ere  !  " 

"  I'll  go  an'  fetch  'er  'ere  myself,"  said  Mr. 
Nudds,  "  while  'Erbie  gets  the  eggs.  Go  on, 
'Erbie  !  "  he  added,  getting  up  and  going  towards 
the  door.  "  See  'oo'll  be  back  first,  you  or  me  !  " 

Jane  Gertrude  and  Vi'let  emphatically  as- 
serted that  they  wished  to  take  part  in  the 
competition,  and  they  almost  came  to  blows 
over  the  decision  as  to  which  of  them  should  go 
with  'Erbie  and  which  should  go  with  Mr.  Nudds. 
In  the  end  they  both  went  with  their  father. 

"  They  seem  very  fond  of  your  daughter,  Mrs. 
Cor  ken  !  "  said  Bill  Shoreham,  when  they  had 
all  left  the  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Cor  ken  nodded  her  head. 

"Wot  I  can't  make  out,"  she  said,  "is  wot 
Alice  is  up  to  !  " 

"  Up  to  ?  "  replied  Shoreham. 

"  Yes,    up   to !    She's   up   to   somethink,    I 
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know,  but  wot  it  is,  I  don't  know.     She  keeps 
on  'intin'  !  " 

"  Hinting,  Mrs.  Corken  ?  " 

"  Yes.  She  keeps  on  sayin'  'ow  lonely  I 
must  be,  an'  wot  a  sense  of  yoomer  Mr.  Nudds 
'as.  I  must  say  I  'aven't  noticed  it  myself. 
I  'aven't  'eard  one  joke  since  I  come  in  the  'ouse, 
not  one.  Why,  even  you  'aven't  said  nothink 
funny,  an'  you  look  as  if  you  was  comic  !  " 

Bill  Shoreham  hardly  knew  what  to  say  in 
reply  to  this  remark.  It  was  spoken  in  the 
manner  of  a  compliment,  but  it  could  easily  be 
otherwise  interpreted.  He  began  to  make  re- 
marks about  the  variability  of  the  British 
climate. 

"  Do  you  think  'e's  got  a  sense  of  yoomer  ?  " 
Mrs.  Corken  said  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  an 
interesting  statement  by  Shoreham  on  the 
changing  character  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

"  Who  ?  " 

"  'Im.    Mr.  Nudds  !  " 

"  Sense  of  humour  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I've  not  noticed  that  he  has  I  " 

"  Well,  of  course,  that  don't  say  that  'e  'asn't 
got  one,  do  it  ?  I  dessay  there's  plenty  of 
things  you  don't  notice,  but  they're  there  all  the 
same.  You  see,  I've  a  great  likin'  for  a  joke. 
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I  go  down  the  Walworth  Road  reg'lar  of  a 
Saturday  evenin'  and  read  the  front  pages  of 
the  comics  'angin'  in  the  window  of  the  noospyper 
shops.  I  'ave  a  good  laugh  to  myself  many's  a 
time.  Of  course,  all  jokes  is  jokes  in  a  manner  of 
speakin',  but  the  joke  I  like  best  of  all  is  about 
the  policeman  gettin'  run  over  by  a  funeral. 
Whenever  I  see  that  joke  I  can't  'ardly  'old 
myself  in.  Laugh !  Well,  I  mean  to  say 
people's  often  stared  at  me  in  the  street  over 
the  'ead  of  it ! " 

Shoreham  said  that  he  could  readily  believe 
that  a  sense  of  humour  had  its  drawbacks. 

"  Yes,  you  may  well  say  that,"  Mrs.  Cor  ken 
exclaimed.  "  There  was  my  'usband  now — 'e 
'ad  a  sense  of  yoomer.  Turned  everythink  into 
a  joke,  'e  did  !  Laugh  at  anythink,  'e  would  ! 
Laugh  at  nothink,  sometimes  !  Why,  I  even 
seen  'im  laugh  at  a  p'liceman.  You  never  knew 
when  'e  was  serious  an'  when  'e  wasn't.  Used 
to  come  runnin'  'ome  of  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
'e  did,  an'  say  the  'Ouses  of  Parliament  'ad  been 
blowed  up.  Of  course,  it  wouldn't  'ave  mattered 
if  they  'ad — but  that'll  show  you  wot  sort  of  a 
man  'e  was.  I  remember  as  well  as  anythink  'e 
come  'ome  one  day  an'  swore  the  Thames  had 
run  dry,  an'  when  I  says,  *  Liar  ! ' — just  like 
that — 5e  turns  round  as  quick  as  lightnin5,  an' 
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says,  '  Well,  I'm  dry  any'ow.  Fetch  me  a  pint  !  ' 
An'  of  course  I  'ad  to  laugh,  'adn't  I  ?  Oh,  'e 
was  a  one  for  'is  joke.  But  'e  'ad  to  pay  for  it 
in  the  end,  though.  'E  come  'ome  one  day  an' 
e'  says,  "Ilda,'— that's  me— c 'Ilda,'  'e  says, 
'  I  got  a  toomer  !  .  .  .'  " 

Shoreham  looked  puzzled,  and  then  as  en- 
lightenment came  to  him,  he  said,  "  Oh,  a 
tumour  !  " 

"  Yes,"  Mrs.  Corken  continued,  "  a  toomer. 
Of  course  I  'ad  to  laugh  when  'e  said  that. 
Couldn't  'elp  myself.  You  know  'e  put  on  one  of 
them  solemn  faces  that  make  you  laugh  your  'ead 
off,  and  the  more  I  laughed  the  more  solemn 
'e  looked,  an'  the  more  solemn  'e  looked  the 
more  I  laughed.  I  thought  it  was  the  best  joke 
Je  ever  made,  an'  of  course  me  'avin'  a  sense  of 
yoomer — I  suppose  I  must  'ave  caught  it  from 
'im — I  couldn't  'elp  but  see  the  joke.  '  Toomer,' 
I  kept  on  sayin',  an'  whenever  I  said  it  I  yelled 
out  loud.  .  .  .  but  you  know  it  wasn't  a  joke 
at  all — it  was  a  toomer  ;  and  it  took  'im  off. 
I  was  very  upset  about  it  when  I  knew." 

Bill  murmured  that  we  all  had  to  die  some 
day,  and  Mrs.  Corken  said  that  of  course  that 
was  true.  She  paused  for  a  few  moments  as  if 
she  were  pondering  over  the  statement,  and  were 
not  quite  certain  that  in  assenting  to  it  she  had 
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not  committed  an  error  of  judgment,  but  her 
doubts  were  evidently  swept  away,  for  she 
nodded  her  head,  and  said  emphatically,  "  Yes, 
that's  true  enough.  We  all  got  to  die  sometime. 
I  wish  'Erbie'd  'urry  back  with  them  eggs  !  " 

"  I  don't  suppose  he'll  be  long  now  !  " 

And  even  as  he  spoke  the  door  opened  and 
'Erbie  entered. 

"  'Ere's  the  eggs,"  he  said  as  he  handed  them 
to  Mrs.  Cor  ken. 

He  went  and  sat  beside  Shoreham,  and  began 
a  discussion  of  the  problem  of  Capital  and 
Labour. 

"  Seems  to  me,"  he  said,  "  everythink's  all 
wrong.  Wot  I  mean  to  say  is,  nothink  ain't 
right,  some'ow  !  " 

"  'Ere,"  said  Mrs.  Corken,  "  you  come  an'  lend 
a  'and  to  get  the  tea  ready.  You  can  jawr  about 
the  world  when  the  eggs  is  boiled." 

"  Quite  right,  Mrs.  Corken,"  said  Shoreham 
getting  up  and  helping  'Erbie  to  set  the  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  "  We  can  always  talk 
about  the  world,  can't  we  ?  But  it  isn't  every 
day  we  get  two  fresh  eggs  for  our  tea  1  " 

Mrs.  Corken  paused  for  a  moment  and  then 
wagged  her  finger  at  him.  "  You  know,  I  be- 
lieve you  got  a  sense  of  yoomer  1  " 

"  Do  you,  Mrs.  Corken  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  I  do,  an'  wot  I  says  is,  be  careful. 
That's  all.  I  could  see  you  'ad  a  sense  of 
yoomer  when  you  asked  me  to  call  you  Bill. 
I  lost  my  temper  over  the  'ead  of  that,  when  by 
rights  I  ought  to  'ave  'ad  a  good  laugh.  But  let 
me  tell  you  somethink  !  That  sense  of  yoomer 
of  yours '11  get  you  into  trouble  one  of  these  days 
if  you  ain't  careful.  You'll  ask  some  one  to  call 
you  Bill,  an'  they'll  mebbe  call  you  somethink 
wot  you  won't  like.  An'  then  you'll  wish  you 
'adn't.  I'm  all  for  yoomer  myself,  as  I  says,  but 
all  the  same,  I  warns  you.  Be  careful.  When 
my  'usband  was  took  by  a  toomer,  I  learned  my 
lesson,  I  can  tell  you.  An'  wot's  more,  so  did  'e. 
Jokes  is  all  right,  but  when  you  ain't  lookin' 
they  'as  a  nasty  way  of  comin'  to  earnest,  and 
then  you  finds  yourself  laughin'  a  noller  laugh  !  " 


CHAPTER  XIII 

WHEN  Mr.  Nudds  returned,   accompanied  by 
Alice  and  a  bodyguard  consisting  of  Jane  Ger- 
trude and  Vi'let,  Mrs.  Cor  ken  had  the  great  meal 
ready.     She  had  managed  to  brighten  the  room 
somehow,  and  when  the  family  and  the  guests 
sat  down  to  eat  the  food  they  felt  on  singularly 
good  terms  with  the  universe.     In  honour  of  the 
feast,  and  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Shoreham,  the  table 
bore  a  cloth  which  would  have  been  spotlessly 
white  if  it  had  been  one  of  those  cloths  which  can 
possibly  be  made  spotlessly  white.     As,  however, 
that  was  not  the  nature  of  the  cloth,  the  faithful 
chronicler  of  the  lives  and  adventures  of  the 
Nudds  can  only  state,  putting  as  romantic  a 
glow  over  the  feast  as  is  possible,  that  the  cloth 
had  its  virtues .    What  is  more  to  the  point  is  that 
none  of  the  Nudds  were  aware  of  the  existence  of 
this  cloth.    How  Mrs.  Cor  ken  knew  that  she  had 
only  to  go  to  a  certain  drawer  in  the  bedroom 
in  which  Mrs.  Nudds  had  died  and  lay  her  fingers 
on  the  cloth,  neither  Mr.  Nudds  nor  'Erbie  could 
guess.     It  was  not  until  Mr.  Nudds  had  cogitated 
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over  the  past  for  a  considerable  while,  that  he 
remembered  that  she — meaning  his  wife — had 
bought  a  cloth  when  she  was  a  young  wife — 
"  Before  you  was  ever  'eard  of  I  "  he  remarked 
to  'Erbie — and  had  expressed  her  intention  of 
using  it  on  all  occasions  of  consequence.  As, 
however,  there  had  not  been  any  occasions  of 
consequence  in  the  Nudds  family  for  a  number 
of  years,  the  cloth  had  faded  out  of  Mr.  Nudds' 
memory.  He  was  beginning  to  comment  on  the 
strange  character  of  the  human  mind  (for  he  had 
unaccountably  become  very  talkative)  when 
Mrs.  Cor  ken  cut  his  garrulity  short. 

"  'Ave  your  tea  !  "  she  said  abruptly. 

It  was  a  very  good  tea.  The  eggs  were  done 
exactly  as  they  ought  to  be  done,  and  the  tea  was 
of  that  strength  which  is  guaranteed  to  turn  any 
stomach  to  leather  in  a  reasonably  short  time. 
There  was  a  plate  of  toast  on  which  one  could 
positively  detect  little  floating  islands  of  butter. 
But  what  made  the  Nudds  and  their  guests  preen 
themselves  was  the  surprise  dish  which  Mrs. 
Corken  had  reserved  for  the  end  of  the  meal. 
More  than  the  buttered  toast,  and  the  strong 
tea,  and  the  nicely-boiled  eggs,  was  the  dish  of 
radishes  which  was  brought  from  the  scullery 
precisely  at  that  moment  when  every  one  was 
saying  to  himself  or  herself,  "  That  ain't  so  dusty, 
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that  ain't  !  "  and  getting  ready  to  rise  from  the 
table. 

Here  was  more  cause  for  wonder.  Mrs.  Cor  ken 
had  already  filled  the  mind  of  Mr.  Nudds  with 
awe  by  the  discovery  of  the  table-cloth.  Now 
she  positively  left  him  astonied  with  wonder 
by  presenting  him  with  his  favourite  relish. 
Radishes  !  Little  red  radishes  that  you  dipped 
in  salt  and  then  bit  in  two  !  How  had  the 
woman  guessed  that  the  one  thing  for  which 
William  Nudds  was  willing  to  imperil  his  im- 
mortal soul  was  a  radish  ?  .  .  .  A  woman 
with  such  powers  of  divination  could  not  be 
entirely  human.  She  must  have  somewhere  in 
her  frame  the  qualities  of  an  angel.  .  .  . 

He  leant  towards  her  and  said,  "  Look  'ere, 
Mrs.  Cor  ken,  we  ain't  seen  enough  of  you  in 
this  'ouse  !  " 

"  Well,  you  'aven't  needed  to  see  much  of 
me,  considerin'  as  'ow  you  'ad  Alice  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  sat  back  again  in  his  seat.  That 
was  true  enough.  Of  course  it  was.  Alice  had 
been  their  mainstay.  .  .  . 

"'Ere,  Alice,"  he  said  suddenly,  passing  the 
dish  to  her,  "  'ave  a  radish  ?  " 

Alice  said  that  she  couldn't  think  of  taking 
the  last  one,  and  she  was  certain  that  no  one  else 
could  think  of  doing  so.  There  was  a  glint  in 
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Jane  Gertrude's  eye  which  hardly  indicated  that 
she  and  Alice  thought  alike  on  this  subject,  but 
Alice  ignored  the  glint  and  insisted  that  Mr. 
Nudds  himself  should  have  the  last  radish. 
After  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  induce  Mrs. 
Corken  and  Bill  Shoreham  and  'Erbie  and  Alice 
to  take  it,  he  took  it  himself.  The  glint  went  out 
of  Jane  Gertrude's  eyes  as  she  watched  him 
consume  it.  In  its  place  came  a  look  of 
mourning. 

"  Now,  Alice,"  said  Mr.  Nudds  when  they  had 
all  arisen  from  the  table,  "  I  want  to  'ave  a  talk 
with  you  about  this  'ere  noospyper  shop.  If 
you  ain't  too  ill,  I  mean  !  " 

Alice  was  not  too  ill.  In  fact,  Alice  did  not 
appear  to  be  ill  at  all,  but  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  no  one  remembered  to  comment  on  her 
singular  recovery.  She  discoursed  at  consider- 
able length  on  the  prospects  of  fortune  that  lay 
before  any  man  who  had  the  common  gumption 
to  invest  his  money  in  this  particular  newspaper 
shop.  It  was  not  only  newspapers  that  were 
sold  in  it,  but  all  sorts  of  stationery,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Alice,  stationery  was  a  very  important 
source  of  revenue.  Young  ladies  in  the  first 
throes  of  amorousness,  for  example,  had  an 
irresistible  passion  for  coloured  notepaper.  They 
were  willing  to  pay  perfectly  preposterous  sums 
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for  paper  in  a  nice  shade  of  heliotrope,  particu- 
larly if  it  had  a  graceful  design  of  forget-me-nots 
across  the  top  of  the  first  sheet.  Other  ladies, 
still  free  from  the  grip  of  the  life  force,  could 
be  persuaded  to  spend  part  of  their  pocket-money 
on  note-paper  on  which  a  Christian  name  had 
been  embossed ;  and  Alice  had  on  one  occasion 
actually  seen  a  young  gentleman  recklessly 
purchasing  envelopes  on  which  phrases  such  as 
"  Be  True  "  and  "  My  Thoughts  Are  With  You  " 
were  printed — usually  on  the  flap.  Sometimes 
the  flap  only  bore  initials  ;  thus,  "  I.L.Y."  It 
was  not  necessary,  as  Alice  pointed  out,  to  be  a 
genius  of  the  first  order  to  detect  the  meaning  of 
"  I.L.Y."  Any  fool  could  see  that  these  letters 
stood  for  I  Love  You. 

The  great  thing  about  this  kind  of  stationery, 
Alice  said,  is  that  it  never  gets  out  of  fashion. 
For  every  young  lady  who  falls  out  of  love  and 
gets  married,  and  so  ceases  to  be  interested  in 
coloured  note-paper,  there  are  at  least  three 
young  ladies  about  to  become  amorous.  .  .  . 
And,  again,  there  are  postcards  :  sentimental 
postcards,  portraying  "Love's  Old  Sweet  Song  " 
or  "  Hands  Across  the  Sea "  ;  picturesque 
post  cards  showing  a  view  of  a  rough  sea  at 
Southend  or  the  Eiffel  Tower  at  Blackpool; 
patriotic  post  cards  with  one  Englishman  causing 
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thirty-five  distinct  and  dirty  foreigners  to  bite 
the  dust ;  and,  above  all,  comic  post  cards. 
Had  Mr.  Nudds  never  seen  that  hilarious  post 
card  called  "  Am  Having  a  Good  Time  at  Wai- 
worth  !  "  which  shows  a  young  fellow  holding  a 
girl  on  his  knee  ?  Oh,  he  ought  to  see  that 
one  !  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Cor  ken  ventured  to  remark  that  in  her 
opinion  some  of  the  post  cards  were  as  funny  as 
the  halfpenny  papers.  Once  upon  a  time  she 
very  nearly  expended  a  penny  on  a  post  card 
with  the  intention  of  sending  it  to  a  lady  at 
Denmark  Hill  who  was  extremely  stingy  over 
the  matter  of  food.  "  Gives  you  a  nerring  for 
your  dinner,  she  does,"  she  said  bitterly.  The 
post  card  had  a  highly  uncomplimentary  refer- 
ence to  niggardly  people,  but  Mrs.  Cor  ken  decided 
that  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  send  it  because  the 
lady  would  be  sure  to  resent  it,  she  not  having 
any  sense  of  yoomer. 

"An5  then,  of  course,"  said  Alice,  "there's 
actresses  !  " 

"  Ar,  actresses  !  "  Mrs.  Cor  ken  exclaimed  in  a 
tone  which  made  them  all  feel  uncomfortable. 

"  Well,  if  people  wants  'em,"  Alice  retorted 
after  a  few  moments  of  silence,  "  I  don't  see 
why  we  shouldn't  sell  'em.  After  all,  it  ain't 
our  fault !  " 
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It  was  'Erbie  who  developed  the  theme  of  the 
shop.  He  knew  the  establishment  to  which 
Alice  referred,  and  in  his  opinion  the  proprietor 
of  it  was  a  mouldy  ass.  What  does  a  man 
generally  do  when  he  reads  a  paper  ?  Why, 
he  smokes,  of  course  !  But  had  this  mouldy  ass 
the  common  gumption  to  realize  that  ?  No,  he 
had  not.  You  would  not  see  a  single  cigarette 
in  his  shop  if  you  were  to  enter  it  at  that  moment. 
What  'Erbie  said  was  this.  Noospypers  and 
tobacco  was  the  thing.  He  had  not  got  a  word 
to  say  against  picture  post  cards,  but  he  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  picture  post  cards 
were  not  everything.  Take  his  dad  for  example. 
Was  he  the  sort  of  person  who  would  buy  "  Love's 
Old  Sweet  Song  "  or  write  letters  on  note-paper 
of  a  fine  shade  of  heliotrope  with  a  floral  design 
sprawling  all  over  the  first  sheet  or  the  letters 
I.L.Y.  on  the  flap  of  the  envelope  ?  No,  he  was 
not.  And  there  were  plenty  of  potential  cus- 
tomers in  precisely  the  same  position  as  his  dad. 
What  they  had  to  do  was  to  arrange  the  shop 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  appeal  to  the  young 
and  the  old,  the  male  and  the  female,  the  loving 
and  the  married. 

"  A  sort  of  Whiteley's  on  a  small  scale  !  "  said 
Bill  Shore  ham.  "  A  place  where  you  can  get 
anything  !  " 
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That,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  was  just  what 
'Erbie  meant.     There  was  room  enough  at  the 
back  of  the  shop  for  a  toilet  saloon.  .  .  . 
44  A  wot  ?  "  said  Mr.  Nudds. 
"  You  know,  dad  !    A  barber's  shop  !  " 
"  Well,  why  don't  you  call  it  a  barber's  shop, 
instead  of  swankin'  about  toilet  saloons  I  "  Mr. 
Nudds  said  growlingly. 

"  Because,  dad,  toilet  saloon  is  classier  than 
barber's  shop,  an'  people  about  'ere  likes  class  !  " 
'Ebrie  replied  conclusively. 

'Erbie  also  thought  that  toys  and  confectionery 
could  be  added  to  the  stock. 

"  Oh,"  said  Alice  severely,  "  an'  wot  about 
Jane  Gertrude  an'  Vi'let,  eih?  There'd  be  a  lot  of 
profit  made  out  of  sweets  if  they  was  let  loose 
in  the  shop,  wouldn't  there  ?  " 

The  private  opinion  of  Jane  Gertrude  and 
Vi'let  was  that  some  people  thought  a  great  deal 
too  much  of  profit,  but  they  considered  it  ad- 
visable to  keep  their  idealistic  views  to  them- 
selves. 

'Erbie  pointed  out  that  a  very  good  way  of 
killing  all  desire  for  sweets  in  Jane  Gertrude  and 
Vi'let  would  be  to  let  them  stuff  themselves  with 
chocolates  for  a  day  or  two.  "  When  they  was 
sick  two  or  three  times  they'd  keep  their  'ands 
off  the  sweets  ever  after  !  " 
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Alice,  knowing  Jane  Gertrude  and  Vi'let,  had 
grave  doubts  on  this  point.  In  her  opinion 
they  would  thoroughly  enjoy  being  made  sick 
in  that  fashion. 

"  Well,  then  we  can  clout  their  'eads  for  'em 
if  we  catch  'em  pinchin'  anythink  !  "  said  'Erbie, 
disregarding  the  indignant  looks  of  his  sisters. 

"Ar,"  said  Alice,  "but  wot  about  the  times 
when  you  .don't  catch  'em  at  it  ?  " 

'Erbie,  however,  insisted  upon  confectionery. 
If  they  were  going  to  have  a  shop  at  all  they  must 
have  an  efficiently-conducted  shop,  and  in  his 
opinion  a  good  shop  was  a  shop  which  catered 
more  or  less  for  the  wants  of  all  the  members  of 
the  family.  Mrs.  Cor  ken  had  a  theory  that  these 
shops  where  everything  is  sold  had  the  effect 
of  robbing  shopping  of  its  pleasure.  She  had  a 
feeling  that  the  average  shopper  liked  the 
sensation  of  variety — one  shop  for  this  thing 
and  another  shop  for  the  other — but  on  the  point 
of  convenience  she  had  to  admit  that  the  prin- 
ciple advocated  by  'Erbie  was  a  sound  one. 
Mr.  Shoreham  privately  pointed  out  to  'Erbie 
that  the  general  store  was  on  the  line  of  Socialist 
development,  and  he  congratulated  'Erbie  on  the 
perception  he  possessed.  "  The  tendency  of 
modern  traffic  and  trade,"  he  said,  "  is  towards 
centralization.  ..." 
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"  Yessir  !  "  'Erbie  murmured  vaguely. 

"  Well,  of  course,"  Mr.  Nudds  exclaimed  after 
many  arguments  had  passed,  "  you  all  settled 
it,  'aven't  you  ?  But  wot  I  mean  to  say  is 
where  do  I  come  in  ?  I  ain't  no  barber.  I'd 
be  'ackin'  the  'eads  off  the  people  or  cuttin'  their 
throats  or  somethink  like  that  !  .  .  ." 

Alice  begged  Mr.  Nudds  not  to  be  'orrible,  but 
Mrs.  Cor  ken  burst  into  roars  of  laughter.  "  You 
was  right,  Alice,"  she  gasped,  "  'e  'as  got  a  sense 
of  yoomer  !  " 

"  'Oo  'as  ?  "  said  Mr.  Nudds. 

"  You  'ave  !  "  she  replied. 

"  I  don't  see  nothink  funny.  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Cor  ken  interrupted  him.  "  When  you 
said  you  might  cut  their  'eads  off.  ..."  She 
could  not  complete  her  sentence,  so  mirthful  was 
she.  It  was  not  until  several  minutes  had 
passed  that  she  was  sufficiently  recovered 
from  her  sense  of  humour  to  be  able  to 
listen  to  what  was  being  said.  She  apologized 
for  the  disturbance  she  had  created.  "  I  do 
love  my  joke,"  she  said,  and  then  she  ex- 
plained at  considerable  length  how  extremely 
funny  she  considered  Mr.  Nudds  to  be.  "  Quite 
the  yoomerist,  'e  is  !  "  she  said  almost  affec- 
tionately. 

'Erbie  said  that  a  good  barber  could  easily 
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be  hired.  It  appeared  that  the  natural  destiny 
of  aliens  is  to  lather  the  chins  of  English- 
men, and  when  Mr.  Nudds  was  persuaded 
to  see  in  this  another  proof  of  the  prowess 
of  the  British  race,  and  an  argument  in  favour 
of  Britannia  ruling  the  waves,  he  consented  to 
consider  it. 

"  Well,  all  we  got  to  do  now,"  said  Alice,  "  is 
to  go  an'  see  the  man  wot  owns  the  shop,  an' 
'ave  it  out  with  'im  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  desired  to  know  who  was  to 
do  the  arguing.  He  pointed  out  that  he  was 
not  exactly  an  orator.  Labour,  rather  than 
gabble,  was  his  speciality,  and  he  strongly  sus- 
pected that  in  a  contest  of  tongues  he  would 
be  the  loser. 

"  You  leave  it  to  me,"  said  Alice,  getting  ready 
to  go  out.  She  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then 
turned  to  Mr.  Shoreham.  "  P'raps  you'd  be 
willin'  to  'elp  us  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  will,"  he  replied,  "  on  one  condition  !  " 

"  Wot's  that  ?  " 

"  That  you  call  me  Bill!" 

"Oh,  awright,  Bill!"  She  turned  to  Mr. 
Nudds.  "  Come  on,  Mr.  Nudds,  an'  you,  too, 
'Erbie.  Ma,  you  can  stay  'ere  an'  put  Jane 
Gertrude  an'  Vi'let  to  bed.  I'll  just  go  an'  'ave 
a  look  at  young  Alice  myself,  ..." 
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"  Is  there  another  Alice  ?  "  Shoreham  asked 
wonderingly. 

"Yes,  didn't  you  know?"  Alice  replied 
proudly.  "  She's  my  god-daughter  1  " 

"  Oh  !     You  must  be  proud  of  her  !  " 

"  I  am,"  said  Alice. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  shop  into  which  Alice  led  the  way  was 
situated  in  the  Wai  worth  Road,  not  far  from 
Camberwell  Gate.  It  had  a  dejected  air  about 
it.  There  was  a  single  gas-jet,  turned  low,  in 
the  window,  and  the  glass  was  not  very  clean. 
There  were  a  few  novelettes  and  boys'  comics 
in  the  window,  but  they  had  an  old  look,  as  if 
they  were  back-numbers  (which  some  of  them 
were),  and  their  edges  were  turned  up  and  dirty 
or  broken.  The  principal  contents  of  the 
window  were  Monster  Budgets  of  Songs,  but 
few  of  these  were  up-to-date.  In  the  shop  itself 
a  few  copies  of  evening  papers  were  lying  on 
the  counter,  together  with  some  morning  papers. 
The  public  part  of  the  shop  seemed  very  small. 

"  Don't  see  where  you're  goin'  to  get  a  toilet 
saloon  in  there  !  "  Mr.  Nudds  said  disconsolately, 
as  he  peeped  through  the  window. 

Alice  pointed  to  a  thick  curtain  hanging  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  floor.  "  Loads  of  room 
be'ind  there,"  she  said.  "  You  know,"  she 
continued,  turning  to  Bill  Shoreham,  "this 
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light  gives  me  the  'ump.  I'd  be  afraid  to  go  in 
there  an'  buy  anythink.  I'd  start  thinkin' 
things.  .  .  .  An'  'e  'as  the  sauce  to  ask  ten 
pounds  for  the  good-will  of  it,  mind  you  ?  'E 
ought  to  be  took  up  by  the  police  for  scarin' 
people  with  it !  " 

"I  don't  think  much  of  it,"  Mr.  Nudds 
murmured  gloomily. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  think  much  of  nothink  !  " 
Alice  said  scornfully,  and  then  she  led  the  way 
into  the  shop.  "  Come  on,"  she  said. 

They  followed  her  into  the  dark  interior,  and 
stood  silently  about  the  counter  while  she 
thumped  on  it  and  shouted  "  Shop  !  " 

44  'E'll  think  business  is  lookin'  up,"  she  said 
scathingly,  "  when  'e  sees  us  all  at  once  !  " 

As  she  spoke,  the  proprietor  of  the  shop  came 
from  behind  the  heavy  curtains.  He  was  a 
miser  able -looking  man,  obviously  ill,  and  he  had 
the  appearance  of  one  who  suspects  the  worst. 
He  glared  at  customers  as  if  he  imagined  that 
they  were  about  to  swindle  him  over  the  purchase 
of  a  halfpenny  paper. 

"  You  know,"  said  Alice,  indifferent  to  the 
fact  that  he  could  hear  her,  t;  that  look  'ud  put 
anybody  off.  You'd  feel  more  like  buyin'  a 
funeral  card  than  a  comic,  if  you  saw  that  face 
lookin'  at  you  1  "  She  turned  quickly  to  greet 
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the  'proprietor.  "  Good  evenin',  Mr.  Toop  !  " 
she  exclaimed  blithely. 

He  grunted  at  her  in  reply. 

"  Well,  we  come  about  the  shop,"  she  con- 
tinued, ignoring  his  grumpiness.  "  This  is 
Mr.  Nudds  'ere.  .  .  .  Come  on,  Mr.  Nudds,  'e 
can't  see  you  there,  an'  I  don't  wonder  neither, 
considerin'  the  rotten  light  'e  'as,  but  any'ow 
you  can  let  'im  see  as  much  of  you  as  possible  !  " 
She  turned  again  to  Mr.  Toop.  "  Mr.  Nudds 
is  the  gentleman  wot  wants  to  buy  the  shop, 
leastways,  I'm  the  lady  wot  wants  'im  to  buy 
it,  only  I  must  say  when  }e  saw  the  look  of  it 
it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  get  'im  inside 
the  door.  'Alice,'  'e  says  to  me,  'that  ain't 
a  shop,'  'e  says,  '  that's  a  morgue  !  '  Of  course, 
Mr.  Toop,  I  explained  that  it  wasn't.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Nudds  recovered  his  breath  and  took  a 
step  towards  Alice.  "  I  never.  .  .  ."  he  began, 
but  she  shouted  him  down. 

"  You  never  saw  such  a  place  in  your  life 
before,  did  you  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  "  No,  you 
never  did,  an'  I  didn't  neither.  No  more 
didn't  no  one.  An'  of  course,  as  you  said,  you 
couldn't  think  of  givin'  ten  pounds  for  a  place 
like  this,  an'  as  Mr.  Shore'am  'ere  'imself  said 
.  .  .  Oh,  this  is  Mr.  Shore'am,  Mr.  Toop.  Very 
well-known  gent,  'e  is  ...  an'  'as  'e  was  just 
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sayin'  when  you  come  from  be'ind  the  counter, 
some  people  would  be  afraid  to  come  in  the  shop, 
it's  so  dark-lookin',  an'  of  course  we  should  'ave 
all  the  trouble  of  buildin'  up  the  business,  an' 
making  the  shop  look  smart-like,  an'  all  that, 
an'  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  ask  us  to  pay  ten 
pounds  for  it.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Toop  turned  yellow  and  then  turned 
green,  and  then  he  ventured  to  ask  if  he  might 
be  permitted  to  say  one  word.  He  promised 
that  he  would  be  content  with  that,  although, 
judging  by  the  length  of  Alice's  tongue,  he  said, 
he  had  very  little  hope  of  ever  saying  even  one 
word. 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  say  it  then  ?  "  she 
demanded. 

"  I'm  goin'  to,"  he  replied.  "  What  I  want 
to  say  is,  whose  shop  is  this,  yours  or  mine  ?  " 

Alice  stared  at  him,  and  then  said  that  she 
hoped  he  was  quite  well.  She  declared  that  she 
would  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  learn  that  he  was 
often  took  like  that.  To  think  that  he  did  not 
know  that  the  shop  was  his  own  property  !  .  .  ." 

"  You  know  'e's  tryin'  to  be  sarcastic,  Alice  !  " 
'Erbie  interjected. 

"  Oh  !  "  Alice  exclaimed,  as  if  enlightenment 
had  suddenly  come  into  her  mind.  "  Oh ! 
Sarcastic  is  'e  ?  Oh,  well,  of  course,  that  settles 
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it.  Now,  we  know  what's  the  matter  with 
the  shop.  Good  evenin'  to  you,  mister ! " 
She  turned  to  the  others,  and  added,  "  Come 
on  !  No  good  stoppin5  'ere.  The  gentleman's 
goin'  to  be  funny,  an'  of  course  we  means 
business,  not  jokes  !  " 

Mr.  Toop  gaped  at  her,  his  mouth  distended, 
and  then  suddenly  put  his  hand  out  and  caught 
hold  of  her  shoulder. 

"  'Alf  a  minute,  miss  !  "  he  exclaimed  pen- 
sively. "  'Alf  a  minute  !  I  didn't  mean  to 
'urt  your  feelin's.  .  .  ." 

"  You  'aven't  !  " 

"  Well,  wotever  I  done,  I  didn't  mean  to  do. 
Now,  come  in  an'  discuss  the  matter  quiet  an' 
nice  !  .  .  ." 

She  decided  to  do  as  he  asked,  after  exacting 
a  promise  from  him  that  he  wouldn't  behave 
silly  or  anythink. 

"  It's  like  this,  you  see  !  "  she  said.  "  Mr. 
Nudds  'ere  .  .  .  this  one  !  "  she  indicated  Mr. 
Nudds  with  her  thumb,  "  'e  thinks  of  settin' 
up  in  business  for  'imself,  an'  'e's  set  'is  'eart 
on  a  noospyper  shop.  Yes,  you  'ave,  Mr. 
Nudds.  You  know  you  'ave  !  " 

"Awright,  then!"  Mr.  Nudds  mumbled. 
"  'Ave  it  your  own  way  !  " 

"  But  we're  all  against   it,"   she    continued, 
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"  partie'lar  when  we  see  the  shop,  an'  'ear  the 
price  you  want  for  the  goodwill  of  it.  I  mean 
to  say,  Mr.  Toop,  the  public  ain't  exactly 
tumblin'  over  theirselves  to  get  in  to  buy  things, 
are  they  ?  " 

Mr.  Toop  said  that  trade  was  slack  at  that 
particular  time  of  the  year.  "  This  'ere 
Guv'ment  !  "  he  said  in  explanation. 

"Yes,  I  dessay,"  Alice  responded.  " 'Ow 
many  people's  been  in  'ere  since  we  come  in  !  " 

Mr.  Toop  affected  to  have  some  difficulty  in 
calculating  the  precise  number  of  customers 
he  had  had  since  the  time  Alice  named.  "  I 
couldn't  say  to  a  man,"  he  began. 

"  No,  nor  a  woman,"  Alice  interrupted. 
"  Nor  a  kid,  neither.  Because  there  ain't  been 
none.  See,  Mr.  Toop !  Not  one  customer 


come  in  'ere  since. 


At  that  moment  some  one  entered  the  shop, 
and  a  look  of  joy  came  over  Mr.  Toop's  coun- 
tenance, and  he  glanced  at  Alice  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  See  1  Here's  one  while  you're 
talking  1  "  The  look  of  joy  vanished,  however, 
for  the  man  had  come  in  to  ask  for  change  of  a 
sovereign. 

"  Change  of  a  wot  ?  "  Mr.  Toop  almost  shouted, 
so  disappointed  was  he.  It  was  obvious  to 
the  man  that  Mr.  Toop  had  not  got  change  of 
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a  sovereign,  so  he  did  not  wait  to  discuss  the 
matter  further. 

"  Never  'eard  of  a  sovereign  before,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  Alice  said,  but  Mr.  Toop  decided  that 
he  had  better  not  make  a  retort  to  this. 

"Now,  Mr.  Toop,"  she  continued.  "We're 
'ere  to  talk  business.  Aren't  we  ?  "  she  de- 
manded of  the  others. 

Mr.  Shoreham  shifted  uneasily  on  his  feet, 
and  said  that  he  believed  that  that  was  the 
purpose  of  their  visit.  'Erbie  said  that  he  agreed 
with  Alice,  and  Mr.  Nudds  said  he  didn't  hardly 
know  what  he  was  there  for. 

"  There,  Mr.  Toop,  see  !  "  said  Alice,  when 
Mr.  Nudds  had  finished  talking.  "  'E's  be- 
ginnin'  to  back  out  of  it  now  !  See  !  'E  don't 
like  the  look  of  it  now.  Not  no  one  comin' 
in  or  nothink,  except  for  change  of  a  quid 
which  you  ain't  got,  an'  don't  look  like  never 
gettin',  not  at  this  rate  any'ow.  Now,  it  ain't 
no  good  you  sayin'  you'll  take  ten  pounds.  I 
mean  to  say  there  ain't  ten  pounds  worth  in 
the  'ole  shop  !  " 

Mr.  Toop  said  that  the  sum  of  ten  pounds 
included  the  furniture  he  had. 

"  But  we  got  plenty  of  furniture  already," 
said  Alice. 

Mr.  Toop  was  sorry  to  hear  that.     He  was 
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also  very  sorry  to  say  that  he  could  not  consent 
to  accept  one  farthing  less  than  ten  pounds  for 
the  goodwill  and  stock  of  his  shop.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  she  wished  to  know  the  truth, 
some  one  else  was  thinking  of  taking  the  shop  ; 
a  widow,  whose  husband  had  died  very  awk- 
wardly for  himself,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  very 
conveniently  for  her.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
had  been  run  over  by  a  motor-car,  and  the 
gentleman  had  behaved  very  handsome  about 
it.  The  result  was  that  the  widow  was  seriously 
thinking  of  setting  up  in  business.  Mr.  Toop 
allowed  a  suggestion  to  slip  into  his  statement 
of  the  widow's  case  to  the  effect  that  she  was  a 
very  fine,  well-set  up  woman,  and  that  she  had 
expressed  herself  very  favourably  about  himself. 
He  was  half  inclined  to  reconsider  an  oath  he 
took  in  his  youth  to  remain  a  celibate.  .  .  . 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  'ave  'er,  then  ?  "  Alice 
asked  a  little  uneasily. 

"  It  ain't  a  bad  suggestion,"  Mr.  Toop  replied, 
taking  advantage  of  the  slight  gain  he  had 
made. 

"  I  should  if  I  was  you,"  Alice  continued  still 
more  uneasily.  "  It  ain't  every  day  you  get 
such  a  chance  !  " 

"  No,  it  ain't  !  "  Mr.  Toop  agreed. 

"  Now  you  'ave  'er  offerin'  'erself,  you  won't 
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think  of  takin'  five  pounds  for  the  business,  I 
suppose  !  " 

Oh,  Lord  no !  Mr.  Toop  would  not  have 
thought  of  taking  five  pounds  for  his  business 
even  if  there  had  not  been  a  widow  with  a 
kindly  disposition  towards  himself.  Ten  pounds 
was  the  price  he  named,  not  five.  He  hardly 
thought  he  was  doing  justice  to  himself  in 
agreeing  to  accept  even  that  sum.  .  .  .  Alice 
considered  for  a  few  moments. 

44  Well,"  she  said,  "  it's  no  good  us  waitin'. 
We  couldn't  give  more  than  five  pounds  !  " 

44  It's  as  you  say,  miss,"  Mr.  Toop  replied. 
44  I  couldn't  take  less  than  ten  !  " 

44  Well,  we'll  'ave  to  be  goin'  then  !  " 

She  did  not,  however,  make  any  movement 
towards  the  door. 

"  I'm  sorry  we  can't  come  to  terms  about  the 
shop,"  she  continued.  "  Of  course,  I  'ope  you'll 
be  'appy  !  .  .  ." 

44 1 'ope  so!" 

44  Though  they  do  say  that  widows  !  .  .  ." 
She  stopped  suddenly  for  her  eye  caught  Mr. 
Nudds,  and  she  remembered  that  her  own  mother 
was  a  widow.  44  Lord !  "  she  exclaimed  to 
herself,  4t  I  nearly  done  it  that  time  !  " 

44 1  suppose,"  she  said,  4t  six  pounds  wouldn't 
tempt  you  ?  " 
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"  No,"  Mr.  Toop  answered  emphatically. 
44  It  would  not  !  " 

44  Six  pounds  is  a  lot  of  money,  Mr.  Toop  !  " 

44  It  is,  but  ten  pounds  is  more  !  " 

Alice  admitted  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
in  fact,  as  she  said,  it  was  because  ten  pounds 
was  more  than  five  pounds  that  she  preferred 
to  pay  the  latter  sum  for  the  shop  rather  than 
the  former. 

44  You  see,"  she  said,  4'  we'd  'ave  to  spent  a  lot 
of  money  in  smartenin'  up  this  shop.  We'd 
Jave  to  'ave  the  incandescent  light  in  the  window, 
an'  another  in  the  shop  'ere,  an'  get  a  lot  more 
papers  and  things.  Why,  we'd  spend  a  terrible 
lot  of  money  in  just  gettin'  the  place  decent, 
an'  we  don't  see  no  fun  in  givin'  you  ten  pounds 
for  nothink,  which  is  wot  it  would  be  !  " 

Mr.  Toop  reminded  her  of  the  value  of  his 
furniture. 

44  Supposin'  you  was  to  sell  it  to  a  second'and 
dealer,  eih  ?  "  she  replied.  44  Wot  you  think 
you'd  get  for  it,  eih  ?  Ninepence  for  the  'ole 
lot,  an'  tuppence  off  for  discount !  " 

Mr.  Toop  thought  that  Alice  was  seriously 
under-estimating  the  generosity  of  dealers  in 
secondhand  furniture,  but  he  admitted  that  his 
knowledge  of  these  merchants  was  very  slight. 

44  Well,  mine  ain't,"  Alice  cried  triumphantly, 
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"  I  know  all  about  'em ! "  This  was  not 
strictly  true,  but  then,  as  Alice  afterwards  said, 
Mr.  Toop  was  not  to  know  that. 

44  Well,  look  'ere  !  "  she  said  at  last,  "  I'm 
sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Toop,  I  am  straight !  " 

Mr.  Toop  was  so  astonished  at  this  extra- 
ordinary outburst  of  unaccountable  sympathy 
that  he  could  not  reply  to  Alice. 

44 1  know  you  mean  well,"  she  continued, 
44  but  it's  no  good  us  goin'  on  like  this  !  " 

44  Mean  well !  "  he  gasped. 

44  Yes.  An'  wot  I  say  is,  seven  pounds,  ten 
shillings — which  is  splittin'  the  difference — 
an'  not  a  penny  more.  Now  wot  you  got  to 
say  ?  " 

At  the  moment,  Mr.  Toop  had  not  got  any- 
thing to  say.  He  was  so  agitated  by  his  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  why  it  was  that  Alice  was 
sorry  for  him,  and  what  he  had  done  that  caused 
her  to  say  that  he  meant  well,  that  he  could 
not  say  one  word  in  reply  to  her  offer. 

44  That's  fair,  now  ? "  Alice  said  to  Mr. 
Shoreham  and  the  others,  but  before  they  could 
reply  to  her  remark,  she  leant  across  the  counter, 
took  hold  of  Mr.  Toop's  hand,  and  then  caught 
hold  of  Mr.  Nudds,  and  made  him  clasp  Mr. 
Toop's  hand.  4C  There  you  are,"  she  said, 

the    bargain's    sealed.     Seven    pounds,    ten 


.. 
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shillings,  an'  you  get  out  of  'ere  as  quick  as  you 
can,  Mr.  Toop  !  " 

"  But !  .  .  ." 

"  That's  all  right,  Mr.  Toop.  We  won't  let 
Mr.  Nudds  back  out  of  it.  We're  all  witnesses 
that  'e's  accepted  your  offer,  so  you  needn't 
be  scared.  We'll  come  round  in  the  mornin* 
with  the  money  an'  settle  it  all  up,  see  !  You 
shut  up  the  shop  now  an'  go  to  bed  an'  'ave  a 
good  night's  rest.  You  must  be  tired  after 
the  work  you've  'ad  to  do  to-day  !  "  That  was 
a  nasty  blow  to  Mr.  Toop,  and  he  reeled  under 
it.  "  Of  course,"  she  added,  smiling  pleasantly 
at  him,  "  if  the  widow  you  was  talkin'  of  should 
come  an'  offer  more,  you'll  tell  'er  as  'ow  you've 
disposed  of  the  business  already,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  But  I  .  .  ." 

"  An'  you'll  be  much  'appier  in  South  Africa 
or  wherever  it  is  you  want  to  go.  You  know 
you  will !  Out  there  with  your  brother  instead 
of  'ere  in  this  poky  place,  eatin'  your  'ead  off. 
I've  'card  a  lot  about  this  South  Africa  one  way 
an'  another,  an'  it  ain't  'alf  bad  wot  I've  'card 
about  it.  Good-night  to  you,  Mr.  Toop.  Me 
an'  Mr.  Nudds'll  come  round  in  the  mornin'. 
Come  on,  Mr.  Nudds  !  " 

She  took  Mr.  Nudds  by  the  arm  and  led  him, 
his  wits  entirely  fuddled,  out  of  the  shop. 
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'Erbie  followed  them  in  a  state  of  dubiety. 
Before  Mr.  Shoreham  could  quit  the  premises 
Mr.  Toop  caught  hold  of  his  sleeve.  "  'Go's 
that  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  That's  Alice,"  Shoreham  replied. 

"  Is  it  ?  Well,  she's  a  noly  terror  'ooever 
she  is  !  " 

"  I  should  take  the  seven  pounds,  ten  shillings 
if  I  were  you,"  Shoreham  suggested. 

"I  will,"  Mr.  Toop  answered.  "I'd  'ave 
took  the  five  pounds  if  she'd  'eld  out  !  "  He 
looked  about  him  glumly.  "  I'd  damn  near 
take  five  bob  !  " 

"  What  about  that  widow  ?  "  said  Shoreham. 

"Widow!"  Mr.  Toop  exclaimed.  "Wot 
widow  ?  " 

"  Oh ! "  Shoreham  retorted,  laughing.  "  That's 
how  it  is,  is  it  ?" 

He  joined  Alice  and  the  Nuddses  outside  the 
shop.  Alice  and  Mr.  Nudds  were  gazing  up 
at  the  signboard  over  the  shop,  and  she  was 
endeavouring  to  make  him  realize  that  he  was 
now  a  shopkeeper  and  that  he  had  a  considerable 
stake  in  the  country. 

"  We'll  'ave  your  name  in  gold  letters  up 
there,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  signboard,  as 
Shoreham  came  up.  She  glanced  suspiciously 
at  Shoreham.  "  You  been  a  long  time  in 
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there,"    she    said.        "  Wot    was    you   talkin' 
about  ?  " 

"Well,"  Mr.  Shoreham  replied,  "Mr.  Toop 
thinks  he's  been  badly  let  in  by  you.  He  says 
he's  got  half  a  mind  to  refuse  to  take  seven 
pounds  ten,  but  I  told  him  he  had  sealed  the 
bargain,  and  that  he  was  lucky  to  get  as  much. 
And  so  he  is.  He's  agreed  to  take  it  all  right !  " 

"  It's  lucky  I  'ad  you  there,"  said  Alice 
gleefully. 

"  I  don't  think  any  of  us  was  of  much  use," 
he  replied.  "  You  did  all  the  work  !  " 

" 1  dunno  that  I  want  to  'ave  a  shop,"  Mr. 
Nudds  interjected. 

"  Oh,  'ush  !  "  said  Alice,  taking  his  arm  and 
drawing  him  towards  East  Street. 

Shoreham  and  'Erbie  fell  in  behind  them. 

"  Bit  'ot,  ain't  she  ?  "  'Erbie  said  admiringly, 
making  a  motion  with  his  head  in  the  direction 
of  Alice. 

"  Oh,  very,"  Shoreham  replied.     "  Very  !  " 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  task  of  settling  the  Nuddses  in  the  shop 
was  a  big  one,  and  on  several  occasions  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  Alice  to  lose  her  temper 
before  certain  of  them  could  be  induced  to  see 
reason.     The  care  of  the  baby,   in  which  she 
took  extreme  interest,   was  a  serious  problem 
in  those  days  of  disturbance,  and  the  problem 
was   only  solved   by  Alice   insisting  that   her 
mother  should  be  employed  to  take  care  of  the 
child  and  cook  meals.     "  I  shall  feel  'appier," 
she  said  to  Mr.  Nudds,  "  if  I  know  she's  lookin' 
after  'er."     But  Alice's  troubles  were  not  over 
when  she  had  solved  the  problem  of  the  baby's 
care.     Jane   Gertrude  had  had  to  be  slapped 
in  order  to  prevent  her  from  becoming  unduly 
conceited  because  of  the  removal,  but  it  was 
impossible  for  Alice  to  treat  Mr.  Nudds  in  a 
similar    manner.     He    was    a    burden    of    woe 
during  the  entire  period  of  transition  from  East 
Street   to  the   Walworth   Road.     Mrs.    Corken 
could  not  discover  any  humour  in  him  at  all 
while  the  shop  was  being  fitted  up,  and  indeed 
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it  would  have  been  difficult  for  any  one,  however 
keen  his  or  her  perception  of  the  comic  might 
be,  to  discern  any  merriment  in  a  man  who 
began  the  day  with  prophecies  of  ruin  and 
bankruptcy,  and  ended  it  with  gloomy  inquiries 
about  the  nearest  and  cheapest  way  to  the 
workhouse.  Alice  tried  to  brighten  his  spirits 
by  taking  him  to  inspect  the  signboard  over 
the  window,  but  even  the  sight  of  his  name  in 
curly,  golden  letters  completely  failed  to  make 
him  feel  happy  about  his  enterprise.  His 
remark  was  that  the  signboard  would  probably 
cost  a  pretty  penny,  and  that  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  some  people  was  very  free  with  other 
people's  money.  Alice  asked  him  sharply  what 
he  meant,  but  he  made  no  other  reply  than 
mumbling  about  the  desirability  of  going  slowly 
in  this  world  and  particularly  in  the  newspaper 
traffic. 

Then  she  had  thrust  a  small  handbill  into  his 
fists,  and  had  invited  him  to  study  it  closely. 
At  the  top  of  the  bill,  there  was  a  portrait  of 
a  dark  little  gentleman  in  evening  dress,  who 
was  ringing  a  bell.  Underneath  the  dark  little 
gentleman  were  three  words  in  large  type  which 
were  totally  unintelligible  to  Mr.  Nudds.  They 
were  :  OYEZ  !  OYEZ  !  !  OYEZ  !  !  !  At  first, 
Mr.  Nudds  fancied  that  he  had  discovered  the 
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printer,  a  man  of  poor  education,  in  a  fearful 
mistake.  "  'E  means,  4  Oh,  yes  !  '  don't  'e  ?  " 
he  said  to  Alice. 

44  No,  'e  don't  !  "  she  replied  shortly. 

"  Well,  wot  do  'e  mean,  then  ?  " 

Alice  explained  in  a  voice  that  had  some 
asperity  in  it,  that  there  were  some  things  in 
this  world  which  were  not  supposed  to  have 
any  meaning,  and  she  added  that  if  Mr.  Nudds 
only  had  a  little  more  gumption  than  he  ap- 
peared to  have,  he  would  know  that  without 
having  to  be  told  it.  As  for  herself,  she  could 
not  help  feeling  sorrow  for  her  condition  when 
she  reflected  that  she  had  to  spend  so  much 
time  in  explaining  perfectly  simple  things  to 
people  such  as  he,  and  she  said  that  she  could 
not  help  regretting  that  when  he  was  a  little 
boy  he  had  not  paid  more  attention  to  the  words 
of  his  teacher. 

"  Wot  you  got  to  do  in  this  business,  or  any 
other  business,"  she  said  by  way  of  instruction, 
44  is  to  get  'old  of  people,  see  !  You  got  to 
catch  their  eyes,  sort  of,  see  !  An'  it  don't 
matter  whether  they  understand  wot  you  say 
or  not,  so  long  as  you  get  'old  of  'em,  see  !  Now, 
supposin'  you  'ad  somethink  to  sell,  an'  you  was 
to  go  down  the  Walworth  Road  to  the  Elfin- 
cassel,  see,  an'  you  was  to  shout  out  4  Bow- 
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wow  '  all  the  time  until  you  got  a  crowd  round 
you,  that  wouldn't  mean  nothink  at  all,  would 
it.  I  mean  to  say,  you  ain't  a  dog,  are  you  ? 
It  ain't  natural  for  you  to  say  c  Bow- wow,'  is 
it  ?  "  Mr.  Nudds  had  to  admit  that  this  was 
so.  "No,  you  ain't,"  Alice  went  on,  "but  if 
you  was  to  get  that  crowd  round  you,  an'  was 
to  start  sellin'  things  to  'em  as  fast  as  you  could 
say  4  Bow-wow,'  wot  would  it  matter  whether 
it  meant  anythink  or  nothink,  eih  ?  " 

Mr.  Nudds  said  that  he  did  not  know,  and 
then,  puckering  up  the  flesh  between  his  eyes 
to  show  that  he  was  thinking  hard,  he  said  that 
he  saw  what  she  was  driving  at.     The  tone  of 
his  voice,  however,  indicated  the  contrary,  but 
Alice  did  not  give  him  time  to  think  about  the 
matter  further.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  know- 
ledge of  the  meaning  of  "  Oyez  !  "  was  very 
hazy.     She  had  asked  the  printer  to  put  some- 
thing tasty  at  the  top  of  the  bill,   and  the 
"  Oyez  !  "  and  the  little  dark  gentleman  with 
the  handbell  were  the  result.     She  invited  him 
to  listen  while  she  read  the  contents  of  the  bill. 
It  appeared  from  this  that  Mr.  William  Nudds 
had  purchased  the  old-established  business  of 
Mr.  Toop,  who  was  quitting  England  for  reasons 
of  health,  and  that  he  intended  to  conduct  it 
on  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  lines.     It 
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was  the  determined  intention  of  Mr.  William 
Nudds  to  supply  the  district  with  any  kind  of 
newspaper  the  district  might  desire,  from  the 
dearest  and  dullest  to  the  cheapest  and  brightest. 
Mr.  William  Nudds  also  proposed  to  extend  the 
business  far  beyond  the  limits  set  to  it  by  Mr. 
Toop,  and  he  assured  the  district  that  his  choice 
lines  of  stationery  and  notepaper,  cigarettes, 
tobacco,  and  picture-postcards,  together  with 
his  handsomely-appointed  toilet  saloon,  would 
be  such  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  that 
or  any  other  district  of  London.  Mr.  William 
Nudds  trusted  that  the  district  would  not  be 
backward  in  patronizing  his  establishment,  for, 
as  the  poet  said,  SUPPORT  HOME  INDUS- 
TRIES !  It  would  be  his  constant  endeavour 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  district  in  the  most 
expeditious  manner,  and  he  concluded  by 
urging  one  and  all  to  roll  up  in  their  thousands 
on  the  opening  day,  which  would  be  the  very 
next  Saturday,  and  BUY  !  BUY  !  !  BUY  !  !  ! 

"That  sounds  all  right,  don't  it?"  Alice 
said,  when  she  had  finished  reading  the  bill 
for  the  third  time. 

Mr.  Nudds  said  that  it  sounded  all  right : 
he  only  hoped  it  would  turn  out  all  right.  For 
his  part  he  feared  the  worst.  What  with  this 
Guv'ment  and  Free  Trade  and  these  'ere  aliens 
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and  one  thing  and  another,  he  did  not  think 
much  of  anythink.  Anyhow,  he  hoped  for  the 
best.  He  intended  to  let  Alice  have  her  own 
way,  and  if  as  a  result  of  so  doing  he  found 
himself  and  his  family  in  the  workhouse,  well 
there  would  be  no  one  to  blame  but  himself. 
She  need  not  fear  that  he  would  reproach 
her. 

"You  sort  of  put  'eart  in  me,"  Alice  said 
sourly.  "  That's  wot  you  do.  When  I'm  feelin' 
down'earted  or  anythink,  I'll  come  to  you  to 
be  cheered  up  !  " 

'Erbie  had  quitted  the  service  of  Messrs. 
Broad  and  Long  in  order  that  he  might  help 
in  the  shop.  The  firm  accepted  his  resignation 
with  an  indifference  that  hardly  seemed  decent 
to  'Erbie.  A  moderate  amount  of  regret,  he 
thought,  would  have  been  no  more  than  was 
appropriate  to  the  situation.  Merely  to  say, 
"  Oh,  all  right,  Nudds  !  "  and  then  proceed 
with  the  work  of  the  firm  was,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  exceedingly  callous.  Keating,  of  course, 
was  sorry,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  reproach 
mingled  with  Keating's  sorrow.  He  suspected 
that  'Erbie  was  being  led  into  the  paths  of 
capitalism,  and  he  pointed  out  that  the  small 
shopkeeper  was  a  far  greater  enemy  to  the 
Cause  than  was  the  large  employer. 
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44  Boorjwah  !  "  he  said.  "  That's  wot  you'll 
be.  Boorjwah  !  " 

44  Wot's  that  ?  "  'Erbie  asked. 

44  You  know  !  Like  they  'ave  in  France. 
Boorjwah  !  " 

'Erbie  did  not  know,  nor  did  he  care.  He 
had  the  sanction  of  Bill  Shoreham  for  his 
conduct,  and  in  his  opinion  Bill  Shoreham  knew 
more  about  the  doctrines  of  Karl  Marx  than 
Keating  did. 

44 1  ain't  so  sure  about  that !  "  Keating  said 
moodily,  as  he  flicked  the  horses  with  his  whip. 
44  'E's  boorjwah,  too.  Middle-class,  that's  wot 
'e  is.  Goes  in  too  much  for  pally tives,  'e  does. 
An'  that's  no  good  to  the  social  revolution, 
that  ain't.  Only  makes  it  easy  for  the  poor 
to  bear  their  poverty,  that's  all.  Now,  if  we 
was  to  let  'em  stoo  in  their  own  juice,  so  to 
speak — you  know,  let  'em  feel  the  worst  of 
poverty — wot  'ud  'appen,  eih  ?  Why,  the  social 
revolution !  That's  wot  'ud  'appen.  Like  it 
was  in  France.  There 'd  be  barricades  in  the 
Walworth  Road,  an'  ..." 

44  Wot  about  the  police,  eih  ?  "  'Erbie 
said. 

44  They'd  'ave  to  go,  same  as  the  capitalists. 
That's  all.  False  to  their  clawss,  they  are. 
No,  'Erbie,  pally  tives  is  no  good.  You  got  to 
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make  the  poor  feel  the  worst  before  you  can 
get  'em  to  ask  for  the  best  !  " 

"  I  suppose  that's  why  you  gimme  'alf  your 
breakfis  the  first  day  I  started  on  this  job, 
eih  ?  "  'Erbie  said  sarcastically. 

"  Well,  of  course,  I  couldn't  see  you  goin' 
'ungry,  could  I  ? "  Keating  replied  simply. 
"  I  mean  to  say.  .  .  .  Look  'ere,  'Erbie,  that 
ain't  a  fair  argument,  you  know.  Is  it,  now  ? 
I  ask  you  !  .  .  ." 

'Erbie  interrupted  him  to  say  that  in  his 
opinion  Keating  did  not  practise  what  he 
preached.  .  .  .  "  Now,  look  'ere,  'Erbie  I  "  pro- 
tested Keating  .  .  .  and  what  was  more,  in 
his  opinion  it  was  a  very  good  job  he  didn't. 
"Any'ow,"  he  concluded,  "it  ain't  no  good 
talkin'.  I've  give  in  me  notice,  an'  although 
the  firm  took  it  very  cool,  I  dessay  they'll  be 
sorry  when  I'm  gone.  The  shop'll  be  open  soon. 
Reg'lar  swanky  place  it  is  !  " 

Keating  cracked  his  whip  sorrowfully,  and 
murmured  words  about  the  class  war  and  the 
desirability  of  keeping  oneself  free  from  the  toils 
of  Capitalism,  and  then  he  turned  suddenly  to 
'Erbie,  and  said,  "  When  is  this  'ere  shop  of 
yours  to  be  opened  ?  " 

'Erbie  told  him.  "  Oh,  awright,"  he  replied. 
"  I'll  come  round  Saturday  night  an'  buy 
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somethink  just  to  wish  you  luck,  you  know  ! 
I  got  to  'ave  a  shave  any'ow.  ..." 

The  business  of  getting  the  shop  into  order 
was  a  long  and  difficult  one.  Mr.  Toop's  method 
of  conducting  an  enterprise  had  been  to  let  the 
business,  as  it  were,  have  its  head.  The  result 
of  this  was  that  there  was  no  business  to  speak 
of,  while  the  shop  itself  was  full  of  rubbish  and 
also  in  a  state  of  disrepair.  Alice  and  'Erbie, 
in  consultation  with  Bill  Shoreham,  Mr.  Nudds 
nodding  assent  or  dissent  as  he  was  instructed 
by  Alice,  decided  to  close  the  premises  until 
they  had  made  structural  alterations  in  it. 
Shoreham  said  that  it  would  be  better  to  make 
a  clean  break  with  Toopism.  He  thought  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  try  and  merge  Toopism 
into  Nuddsism  by  evolutionary  means.  This 
was  a  case  in  which  violent  revolution  was 
necessary.  .  .  .  Before  he  knew  where  he  was, 
Bill  Shoreham  was  giving  a  lecture  on  the  two 
paths  to  Socialism,  the  way  of  evolution  and 
the  way  of  revolution.  Alice  invited  him  to 
dry  up,  and  he  apologised  very  gracefully  for 
the  digression.  He  had,  however,  lost  place 
in  her  mind,  and  it  was  not  until  he  made  a 
very  practical  proposal  concerning  the  shop 
that  she  began  to  feel  respect  for  him  again. 
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It  had  always  seemed  to  her  that  a  man  who 
preferred  to  live  in  Walworth  when  he  might 
have  lived  in  Kensington  or  even  in  the  country 
— that  vague  territory  of  which  Alice  had  the 
haziest  notions — was  simply  asking  for  it ;  and 
in  her  opinion,  such  a  man,  having  asked  for  it, 
certainly  ought  to  receive  it.  When,  in  addition 
to  acting  in  this  perverse  and  incalculable 
manner,  he  also  professed  the  principles  of 
Socialism  and  began  to  gabble  about  evolution 
and  revolution  when  other  people  were  talking 
about  opening  a  shop,  then  it  seemed  to  Alice 
to  be  desirable  in  the  interests  not  only  of  the 
man  himself,  but  of  the  entire  community,  that 
he  should  be  put  in  some  safe  place.  She  had 
almost  made  up  her  mind  to  suggest  to  him 
that  he  should  go  home,  when  he  made  the 
practical  suggestion  already  referred  to.  It  wras 
that  the  front  window  should  be  made  in  two 
halves,  so  that  the  bottom  half  could  be  pushed 
up,  very  much  like  the  window  of  a  private 
house,  thus  making  it  easy  for  people  to  purchase 
papers  from  the  street  without  entering  the  shop 
at  all. 

"  It'll  give  you  more  space  in  the  shop,"  he 
said.  "  The  man  who  only  wants  a  ha'penny 
paper  takes  up  as  much  room  as  the  man  who 
wants  to  spend  twopence  or  threepence,  and  if 
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you  can  arrange  the  shop  so  that  he  needn't 
take  up  any  room  at  all,  you'll  really  be  en- 
larging the  premises.  And  people  may  be 
tempted  to  stop  and  look  at  magazines  by  being 
able  to  see  them  closely.  ..." 

Alice  instantly  saw  the  value  of  the  sug- 
gestion, and  her  respect  for  Shoreham  increased, 
She  remembered  that  he  had  caused  Mr.  Home 
of  the  Accidental  Injury  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  to  change  his  tune.  ...  As  she  said 
afterwards  to  her  mother,  "  'E  ain't  as  dotty 
as  'e  tries  to  make  out  'e  is  !  " 

The  plans  of  the  shop  were  carefully  drawn 
out,  and  an  intelligent  carpenter  was  hired  to 
make  the  necessary  fittings.  Travellers  were 
interviewed  regarding  tobacco  and  stationery, 
and  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  newspapers 
were  made  with  the  local  wholesale  agent.  The 
toilet  saloon  was  constructed  in  the  most 
fascinating  manner,  and  the  business  of  inter- 
viewing applicants  for  the  post  of  manager  of 
the  shaving  department  was  begun.  The  first 
applicant  had  one  merit  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Nudds. 
He  was  an  Englishman.  Mr.  Nudds  had  to 
admit,  however,  that  the  condition  in  which 
he  was  when  he  applied  for  the  situation  was 
not  such  as  to  make  customers  desiring  to  be 
shaved  feel  at  all  confident  in  his  hands.  The 
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mixture  of  glucose  and  arsenic  which  he  had 
purchased  at  a  neighbouring  hostelry  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  beer  had  upset  the  symmetry 
of  his  bearing.  Alice  hurt  his  feelings  very  much 
at  the  beginning  of  the  interview  by  demanding 
by  what  right  he  had  the  impudence  to  enter 
their  shop  when  he  was  beastly  drunk,  and  he 
spent  some  time  in  informing  her  that  she  was 
no  gentleman.  He  also  invited  her  to  step 
outside  and  discuss  the  matter  like  an  English- 
man, but  finding  that  she  had  none  of  the  true- 
blue  British  spirit  in  her,  he  told  her  that  she 
would  one  day  know  what  it  was  to  be  in  sorrow, 
and  prophesied  that  she  would  then  bitterly 
regret  the  unkind  things  she  had  said  about 
him.  Then  he  tried  to  borrow  fourpence  from 
her,  and  urged  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  an 
advance  on  account  of  his  first  week's  wages. 
...  It  was  necessary  to  use  some  violence  in 
removing  him  from  the  premises,  and  unhappily 
a  policeman  was  mixed  up  in  the  subsequent 
proceedings. 

There  followed  a  succession  of  applicants  for 
the  post,  none  of  whom  were  satisfactory.  One 
had  formerly  been  an  excellent  assistant  in  a 
butcher's  shop  until  he  had  had  a  quarrel  with 
the  proprietor,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had 
threatened  to  slice  off  the  proprietor's  head 
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with  a  cleaver,  and  in  consequence  had  had  to 
seek  fresh  employment.  He  had  decided  to 
try  some  other  form  of  employment,  and 
barbering  seemed  to  him  to  be  as  good  as 
butchering  any  day.  .  .  .  Alice  regretted  that 
Mr.  Nudds  could  not  see  his  way  to  allow  him 
to  make  experiments  on  his  customers,  and  she 
wished  him  a  very  good  morning.  Other  appli- 
cants either  wanted  too  much  money  or  were  alto- 
gether too  perky  in  their  manner.  Alice  began 
to  despair  of  obtaining  a  suitable  assistant  when 
Jean-Paul  Hyacinthe  Thibaud  appeared.  He 
had  lately  come  from  France,  and  was  eager 
to  obtain  employment  immediately,  as  the  post 
which  he  had  hoped  to  obtain  was  not,  after 
all,  vacant.  His  credentials  were  admirable, 
and  Alice  decided  that  he  would  do.  She 
arranged  the  terms  of  his  employment  with 
him,  and  was  about  to  tell  him  to  begin  at  once 
to  set  the  toilet  saloon  in  order,  when  Mr.  Nudds 
intervened. 

Mr.  Nudds  wished  the  young  man,  whose 
name  was  what  he  said  it  was,  to  understand 
that  he  had  no  particular  grievance  against  him. 
No  doubt  he  was  an  excellent  barber,  BUT  he 
was  a  foreigner.  He  was  one  of  these  'ere  aliens 
which  was  keeping  the  bread  out  of  Engalish- 
man's  mouths,  see  !  And  Mr.  Nudds  didn't  'old 
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with  foreigners.  It  was  hard  enough  to  'old 
with  some  British  subjects,  Scotchmen  and 
people  like  that,  but  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible to  'old  with  foreigners.  If  Mr.  Nudds 
could  not  obtain  an  assistant  of  British  birth, 
he  preferred  to  close  the  toilet  saloon.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  had  not  been  keen  on  it  from 
the  beginning,  but  .  .  . 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  ain't  goin'  to 
'ave  'im  because  Vs  a  foreigner  ?  "  Alice  inter- 
rupted, gazing  at  Mr.  Nudds  in  astonishment. 

That  was  just  what  Mr.  Nudds  meant.  "  I 
know  'e  can't  'elp  it,"  he  replied  to  an  inter- 
jection from  'Erbie,  "  but  I  can't  'elp  it  neither, 
an'  wot  I  says  is,  these  'ere  aliens  ..." 

"  You  dunno  wot  you're  talkin'  about,"  said 
Alice. 

"  Oh,  don't  I  ?  "  he  retorted.  "  Well,  I  do, 
see  !  " 

"  Never  'card  of  such  a  thing  in  my  life  before," 
she  went  on. 

"  Well,  you  'ear  of  it  now,"  he  rejoined. 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments,  during 
which  Jean-Paul  Hyacinthe  Thibaud  looked 
inquiringly  from  one  to  the  other.  Then  Alice, 
unable  to  believe  that  Mr.  Nudds  seriously  meant 
what  he  said,  turned  to  Jean- Paul,  and  said, 
"  Look  'ere,  Mr.  Whateveryournameis  !  .  .  ." 
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"  Thibaud  !  Jean-Paul  Hyacinthe  Thibaud !  " 
the  smiling  alien  said. 

44  Oh!  Well,  we'll  call  you  Bill  for  short, 
see  !  " 

44  Eef  you  please  !  "  Jean-Paul  replied  most 
obligingly. 

4  You  can't  call  'im  that,  Alice.  Shoreham's 
bagged  4  Bill,'"  said  'Erbie. 

44  Well,  Charles,  then.  That'll  do  as  well  as 
anythink.  Look  'ere,  Charles,"  she  continued, 
44  you  take  no  notice  of  'im !  "  She  indicated 
Mr.  Nudds.  4t  'E's  'ad  a  naccident,  that's  wot's 
wrong  with  'im.  Just  you  start  at  once,  an' 
it'll  be  all  right.  You  see  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  asked  her  to  state  whether  the 
shop  was  his  or  hers,  and  then,  seeing  that 
44  Charles  "  was  making  his  way  towards  the 
toilet  saloon,  he  threatened  to  fetch  44  Charles  " 
one  if  he  did  not  instantly  clear  out.  "  Charles  " 
hesitated,  and,  like  all  who  hesitate,  was  lost. 
Mr.  Nudds  fetched  him  one  that  sent  him 
spinning  across  the  shop  until  he  reached  the 
counter. 

44 1  may  'ave  'ad  a  naccident,"  he  said,  "  but 
I  ain't  lost  the  use  of  my  fists  altogether  !  " 

There  was  a  howl  from  4C  Charles  "  and  a  cry 
of  indignation  from  Alice.  It  is  possible  that 
44  Charles  "  would  have  retaliated  in  a  way  that 
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would  have  caused  Mr.  Nudds  some  anxiety 
had  it  not  been  that  Alice  restrained  him. 
44  You  keep  quiet,"  she  said,  "an'  leave  it  all  to 
me !  "  She  turned  to  Mr.  Nudds.  "  'Ere, 
you,"  she  said,  "  wot  you  mean  by  it,  eih  ?  " 

4  Wot  I  say,"  he  replied  in  a  surly  voice. 

44  You  ain't  goin'  to  let  'im  work  'ere  ?  " 

44  No,  nor  no  other  blinkin'  foreigners, 
neither  !  " 

44  All  right,  then,"  Alice  replied.  44  You  can 
start  your  shop  yourself,  see  !  " 

44  'Ow  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  asked. 

44  Wot  I  say  !  "  she  replied.  She  went  to  the 
end  of  the  passage  and  called  to  her  mother, 
who  came  to  the  door  and  asked  what  was 
amiss. 

44  Come  on  'ome,"  Alice  said. 

44  'Ome  !  "  Mrs.  Cor  ken  exclaimed. 

44  Yes,  we  ain't  goin'  to  stop  'ere  no  more. 
'E  knows  wot's  best  for  'isself,"  she  added, 
pointing  to  Mr.  Nudds. 

44  But  the  dinner's  bein'  cooked,"  Mrs.  Corken 
protested. 

"Well,  that  don't  matter.  They  can  finish 
cookin'  it  theirselves,  an'  see  !  " 

Mrs.  Corken  said  that  it  went  against  her 
nature  to  leave  a  meal  in  the  middle  of  being 
cooked,  but  Alice  was  obdurate.  44 1  ain't 
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goin'  to  stay  'ere  an'  be  cheeked  the  way  'e 
cheeked  me,"  she  said. 

"  I  never  cheeked  you  !  "  Mr.  Nudds  said 
uneasily. 

44  Yes  you  did  then.  You  'it  'im,  an'  that 
was  cheek,  wasn't  it  ?  Any'ow  I  calls  it  cheek, 
an'  I  ain't  goin'  to  stand  it.  Come  on,  ma  !  " 
She  turned  to  Jean-Paul  Hyacinthe.  "  You 
come  along  of  me,  young  feller,  an'  I'll  see  you 
don't  come  to  no  'arm.  Ma  !  " 

44  But  look  'ere,  Alice  !  .  .  .  "  'Erbie 
began. 

44  No  good  you  sayin'  nothink,  'Erbie.  Your 
dad  knows  'ow  to  do  things,  an'  of  course  I'd 
be  the  last  person  to  interfere  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  glared  gloomily  at  Jean-Paul. 
44  All  on  the  'ead  of  aliens  !  "  he  murmured 
thickly. 

44  They're  as  good  as  you  any  day,"  said 
Alice. 

44  No,  they  ain't  then !  "  he  retorted  angrily. 
44  An'  it  ain't  no  good  you  thinkin'  you'll  make 
me  'ave  'im  'ere,  see.  I  won't,  see  !  Not  no 
blinkin'  foreigners,  I  won't !  An'  you  can't 
get  over  me  by  sayin'  you'll  go  'ome,  neither. 
I  don't  care.  .  .  ." 

44  All  right,  then  !  "  Alice  interrupted.  4t  All 
right,  Mr.  Nudds.  You  needn't  shout  about  it. 
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Keep  your  old  shop  to  yourself,  an'  I  'ope  it'll 
do  you  good.  Come  on,  ma  !  " 

44  Wot  about  the  baby  ?  "  Mrs.  Corken  said. 

Alice  hesitated.  "  Bring  'er  with  you,"  she 
said. 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Nudds  had  one  of  his 
infrequent  outbreaks  of  mental  illumination. 
He  saw  where  his  advantage  lay,  and  he 
promptly  played  his  trump  card.  "  Oh,  no  you 
won't,"  he  said  decidedly.  "  She's  my  daughter, 
not  yours,  see  !  An'  she  stays  'ere,  see  !  " 

Alice  did  not  answer  immediately.  Her  eyes 
trembled  a  little  as  she  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  unfinished  shop  deliberating  over  her  course 
of  action. 

44  You  can't  look  after  'er  proper,"  she  said 
weakly. 

44  That  don't  matter.  I'm  'er  father,  an'  her 
place  is  with  me,  see !  An'  'ere  she  stays 
too  !  " 

He  spoke  in  exultation,  for  he  felt  that  he  had 
Alice  at  his  mercy,  and  he  thanked  the  lucky 
chance  that  caused  'Erbie  to  think  of  naming 
the  baby  after  Alice.  But  while  he  was  ex- 
ulting thus,  Alice  played  her  trump.  She 
glanced  sharply  at  'Erbie  as  if  she  were  com- 
mitting the  baby  to  his  charge,  and  then  went 
towards  the  street-door. 
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"  All  right,"  she  said,  and  then  she  beckoned 
to  her  mother,  who  followed  her  into  the  street, 
shutting  the  door  behind  her. 

Mr.  Nudds  stood  gazing  stupidly  after  them. 
44  'Ere  !  "  he  exclaimed,  taking  a  step  towards 
the  door,  Then  he  stopped,  and  murmured, 
44  All  right,  then  !  Go  'ome  an'  be  nasty,  if 
you  like  !  "  He  stood  for  a  few  seconds  gaping 
at  the  closed  door,  and  then  turned  back  from 
it.  As  he  did  so  he  collided  with  Jean-Paul 
Hyacinthe  Thibaud.  "  I  thought  I  told  you 
to  'op  it,"  he  said  threateningly.  Jean-Paul 
made  his  way  quickly  to  the  door  and  Mr. 
Nudds  followed  him. 

44  Go  on,"  he  said,  as  Jean-Paul  opened  the 
door  and  hastily  went  into  the  street.  44  'Op 
it,"  he  added.  4C  Go  'ome  to  your  own  country, 
else  I'll  drawr  my  'and  across  you  !  " 

He  slammed  the  door  behind  Jean-Paul. 
44  Dirty  foreigner  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

44  'E  ain't  really  dirty,  dad  !  "  'Erbie  said, 
remembering  something  that  Keating  had  said 
about  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  inter- 
national movement.  44  'Is  face  an'  'ands  is 
cleaner 'n  wot  ours  is  !  " 

44  Faces  an'  'ands  don't  count,"  Mr.  Nudds 
replied.  '4  It's  natures  wot  counts,  an'  all 
foreigners  'as  dirty  natures,  that's  wot  they 
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'ave.  Only  fit  to  lather  the  chins  of  decent 
Engalishmen,  that's  all !  " 

"  Well,  that's  wot  e'  wanted  to  do,  dad,  only 
you  wouldn't  let  'im,"  'Erbie  remarked  quietly. 

"  Eih  ?    Wot's  that  ?  "  Mr.  Nudds  demanded. 

'Erbie  repeated  his  statement. 

"  You're  runnin'  past  yourself,  'Erbie,"  his 
father  replied.  "  Beginnin'  to  think  you're 
clever,  I  suppose,  you  an'  Alice,  an'  think  I 
don't  know  nothink,  eh  ?  Well,  I'll  soon  show 
you,  see  !  I  can  take  care  of  a  shop  as  good  as 
'er  an'  'er  ma,  see  if  I  can't.  .  .  ."  He  paused 
a  while  and  contemplated  the  toilet  saloon. 
"  Not  but  wot  'er  ma  ain't  'alf  a  decent  sort," 
he  added  thoughtfully. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

EARLY  on  Saturday  morning  Bill  Shoreham 
dashed  round  the  corner  so  quickly  that  he 
tumbled  over  Alice,  and  went  sprawling  on  the 
pavement.  "  Suffering  Deus  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  sat  up  to  examine  the  cause  of  his  fall, 
and  then  he  added,  "  Oh,  it's  you,  Alice  !  " 

Alice  was  rubbing  herself  carefully.  "  I 
should  think  it  was  me, "  she  replied.  "  Wotever 
you  want  to  come  at  that  rate  for,  I  don't  know, 
at  this  hour  of  the  mornin',  too  !  " 

"  I'm  sorry  I  hurt  you,"  he  answered,  dusting 

his  clothes.     "  I  want  to  be  the  first  customer 

they  have,  and  I  was  afraid  I'd  be  late  !  .  .  ." 

"  Well,  you  needn't  'urry  yourself,"  Alice  said. 

44  They  ain't  'ad  one  yet,  an'  they  been  open 

quarter-of-a-nour.     Of  course,  it's  very  early  !  " 

Bill  Shoreham  said  that  of  course  it  was  early, 

and  then  he  added  an  expression  of  surprise  at 

seeing  Alice  lurking  there  "  after  what  happened 

the  other  evening  !  " 

"  I  'ad  to  'ave  a  look  at  the  place,  'adn't  I  ?  " 
she  replied.     "  Couldn't  sit  still  an'  not  know  wot 
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they  was  doin'  of,  could  I  ?  An'  the  baby,  too. 
Look  'ere,  Bill,  I'll  wait  'ere  'til  you  come  back 
so's  you  can  tell  me  'ow  they  all  are,  see  !  I  do 
'ope  they've  'ad  a  proper  breakfis.  'E's  such  a 
nelpless  man,  even  when  'e  'as  'ad  'is  food 
proper,  but  when  'e  'asn't,  well,  I  mean  to  say, 
Vs  simply  silly.  Ma's  been  goin'  on  like  any- 
think  about  their  food,  too.  She  didn't  'alf 
say  nothink  about  'avin'  to  leave  in  the  middle 
of  cookin'  their  dinner  the  other  day,  an'  she 
gets  worse  every  day.  Of  course,  it  ain't  nice 
to  think  they  ain't  'avin'  their  meals  proper, 
but  wot  bothers  me  most  is  that  there  baby. 
'E  don't  know  nothink  about  babies.  ..." 

"He's  had  four  children,"  said  Bill.  "He 
ought  to  know  something  about  them  !  " 

"  'E  wouldn't  know  nothink  about  'em  if  'e 
'ad  a  nundred,"  Alice  replied  contemptuously. 
"  'E  just  knows  which  is  the  right  end  up,  an' 
that's  about  all ;  but  that  ain't  enough.  Babies 
wants  yoomerin',  an'  this  baby  wants  partic'lar 
yoomerin'.  .  .  .  Look  'ere,  Mr.  Shoreham,  Bill  I 
mean,  you  might  give  'Erbie  a  nint  to  bring  the 
baby  out  for  a  nairin'  when  you  go  in,  so's  I 
can  see  she's  all  right.  Tell  'im  if  'e  doesn't  get 
'er  out  some'ow  I'll  never  speak  to  'im  again  !  " 

Bill  Shoreham  murmured  "  All  right !  "  and 
prepared  to  cross  the  Walworth  Road,  but 
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before  he  did  so,  he  suddenly  remembered  a 
question  he  wished  to  put  to  Alice,  and  so  he 
went  back  to  her.  "  What  have  you  done  with 
Jean- Paul  Hyacinthe  Thibaud  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Oh,  'im  !  Nothink  !  I  told  'im  to  'op  it 
quick  when  'e  got  outside.  Comin'  into  our 
country  an'  causin'  people  to  lose  their  tempers. 
'E  was  took  by  surprise  when  I  said  that  !  " 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  it  !  "  replied  Bill. 

"  I  thought  'e  looked  a  bit  'urt,  so  I  took  'is 
address,  an'  told  'im  'e'd  mebbe  'ear  from  me 
in  a  day  or  two,  but  in  the  meantime  'e  was 
to  'op  it  quick  or  I'd  forget  I  was  a  lady  an' 
learn  'im  to  be  a  foreigner  !  " 

Bill  Shoreham  shook  his  head  dolefully  at  her. 
"  Alice,"  he  said,  "you're  a  Jingo  !  " 

"  A  wot  ?  " 

"  A  Jingo.  One  of  those  people  who  think 
that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  inferior  to 
England  !  " 

"So  it  is,  "said  Alice. 

"  And  you  were  saying  that  foreigners  were 
as  good  as  Englishmen.  ..." 

"  Well,  they  ain't  !  " 

44  But  why  did  you  quarrel  with  Mr.  Nudds  ?  " 

44 1  wasn't  goin'  to  tell  'im  'e  was  better'n 
a  lot  of  foreigners,  was  I  ?  Turn  'is  'ead  alto- 
gether, that  would.  I  don't  really  'old  with 
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foreigners  myself,  though  I  dessay  some  of 
'em  ain't  bad  in  their  way,  but  all  the  same  when 
'e  begins  settin'  'isself  up  as  if  'e  was  some  one, 
somethink's  got  to  be  done,  an'  if  I'm  goin'  back 
to  'elp  in  that  there  shop  'e'll  'ave  to  'ave  that 
foreigner  to  be  'is  assistant !  "  She  paused  for 
a  moment  and  glanced  about  her.  "  Only  God 
'elp  that  foreigner  if  'e  does  !  "  she  murmured 
partly  to  herself.  "  Comin'  'ere  an'  makin'  a 
disturbance  !  "  She  broke  off  in  her  reflections 
to  yell  across  the  road  to  Shoreham,  who  had 
started  off  when  she  began  to  ruminate.  c  Don't 
forget  wot  I  said  about  that  baby,  do  you  'ear, 
Bill  Shore'am  ?  " 

He  nodded  his  head  to  her  and  went  on  to- 
wards the  shop.  Mr.  Nudds,  determined  to  show 
Alice  that  he  could  easily  dispense  with  her 
services,  had  opened  the  premises  as  arranged, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  had  not  succeeded  in 
engaging  a  suitable  assistant  for  the  toilet 
saloon.  It  was  very  fortunate  that  the  quarrel 
between  Alice  and  him  had  taken  place  after 
the  greater  portion  of  the  stock  had  been  set 
in  order  on  the  shelves  and  in  the  window, 
otherwise  the  shop  might  never  have  been 
opened.  Both  Mr.  Nudds  and  'Erbie  were  up 
at  five  o'clock  on  the  opening  day.  The  morning 
papers  were  obtained  and  spread  on  the  counter, 
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and  'Erbie  gaily  pasted  the  contents-bills  on  to 
the  wooden  frames  and  set  them  before  the 
window.  He  spent  some  time  in  making  an 
effective  colour-scheme  out  of  them,  and  then 
went  indoors  to  wait  for  customers.  Mr.  Nudds, 
although  all  his  prophecies  had  dealt  in  disaster, 
was  extremely  disappointed  to  find  that  a 
lengthy  queue  of  persons,  holding  ha'pennies  and 
pennies  in  their  fists,  was  not  stretching  from  the 
door  half-way  down  the  Walworth  Road.  At 
the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  from  the  moment  when 
the  door  was  opened  his  heart  began  to  scuttle 
down  into  his  boots,  for  no  one  had  yet  crossed 
the  doorway ;  but  just  when  he  was  beginning 
to  wonder  whether  one  ought  to  say  "  Sir  !  " 
to  a  relieving  officer  when  making  an  application 
for  assistance  from  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
Bill  Shoreham  came  in  hurriedly  and  banged 
three  ha'pence  down  on  the  counter. 

"  Good-morning, "  he  said.  "  I  hope  I'm  the 
first  ?  " 

"  You  are,"  Mr.  Nudds  replied  gloomily. 

"  That's  right.  I  was  afraid  of  my  life  I'd 
miss  the  honour.  That's  for  the  Times  and  the 
Daily  Herald,"  he  said,  pushing  the  penny  and 
the  halfpenny  across  the  counter.  "  That's  new 
money,  Mr.  Nudds,  and  new  money  is  lucky. 
So  jingle  it  in  the  till  quickly  !  " 
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Mr.  Nudds  jingled  it  as  merrily  as  he  could. 

"  Now,  take  my  order,"  continued  Bill  Shore- 
ham.  "  I  shall  be  a  regular  customer.  I'll  have 
the  Times  and  the  Daily  Herald  every  day,  and 
the  Labour  Leader,  the  Clarion,  Justice,  the  New 
Age,  the  Spectator  and  the  Nation  every  week " 

Mr.  Nudds,  who  had  thrust  a  lead -pencil  half- 
way down  his  throat  as  a  preliminary  to  writing 
Shoreham's  order  in  the  exercise  book,  which  had 
been  christened  THE  LEDGER  by  Alice,  hauled 
the  pencil  out  of  his  throat  again  and  gaped 
weakly  at  Shoreham.  He  had  never  heard  of 
most  of  the  papers  for  which  Shoreham  asked. 
"  Beg  pardon !  "  he  mumbled,  and  then  he 
shouted  for  'Erbie.  "  'Ere,  you  come  an'  attend 
to  this,"  he  said.  "I  ain't  got  into  the  way 
of  it  yet !  " 

'Erbie  entered  the  names  of  the  papers  in 
THE  LEDGER,  marking  the  date  of  publication 
and  price  against  each  one,  and  then  he  added 
up  the  figures.  He  looked  slightly  puzzled,  but 
he  did  not  say  anything  :  he  added  the  figures 
again,  and  then  he  hesitatingly  said,  "  Is  this 
right  ?  'Alf-a-crown  a  week  ?  " 

His  father  gasped.  "  'Ow  much  ?  "  he  de- 
manded. 

"  'Alf-a-crown  a  week !  "  said  'Erbie  with 
greater  hesitation. 
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44  Per  week  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Nudds. 

44  Yes,  that's  right,"  Bill  Shoreham answered. 
44 1  shall  probably  want  some  others,  but  those 
will  do  to  go  on  with  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  regarded  him  for  a  few  moments 
as  if  he  were  trying  to  decide  exactly  what 
manner  of  strange  beast  Bill  Shoreham  could  be. 

44  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  read  'alf-a-crown's 
worth  of  noospypers  in  a  week  ?  "  he  asked  in 
amazement. 

Bill  Shoreham  nodded  his  head. 

44  'Alf-a-crown's  worth  !  .  .  .  Well,  I  suppose 
you  know  wot  you're  a-doin'  of  !  " 

44  You  oughtn't  to  complain,  Mr.  Nudds  !  " 
said  Shoreham.  44  If  all  your  customers  spend 
half-a-crown  a  week  on  papers  you'll  be  able  to 
live  like  a  lord  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  wagged  his  head.  44 1  dessay," 
he  said,  44  an'  I  'ope  they  do,  though  wot  you 
want  to  do  it  for,  Gawd  only  knows  !  Fancy  ! 
'Alf-a-crown  a  week  on  a  lot  of  mouldy  noos- 
pypers !  I  mean  to  say  !  .  .  ." 

Bill  Shoreham  explained  that  it  was  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  his  mind  that  he  should  possess 
ample  information  concerning  the  events  of  the 
day.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  adequate 
information  on  any  topic  from  one  paper,  be- 
cause each  paper  cracked  up  its  own  side,  and  so 
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it  was  necessary  to  take  journals  representing 
all  sorts  of  views,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able 
to  get  something  like  a  correct  view  of  any  given 
subject.  "  I  read  the  Times  and  the  Spectator 
in  order  to  see  what  the  stupid  people  are  think- 
ing, and  I  read  the  Daily  Herald  and  the  New 
Age  to  see  what  the  people  with  brains  are 
thinking.  Now,  if  I  were  to  spend  my  time 
reading  only  the  Times  and  the  Spectator  I 
should  get  a  mind  like  mud  ;  and  if  I  were  to 
read  only  the  Daily  Herald  and  the  New  Age 
I  should  get  a  mind  so  full  of  brains  that  I  should 
explode.  By  taking  all  four  I  balance  my  mind. 
A  certain  amount  of  mud  is  necessary  for  every 
man's  mind,  and  the  Times  and  the  Spectator 
serve  the  useful  purpose  of  supplying  mud  for 
the  imagination.  ..." 

"  I  dunno  wot  you're  talkin'  about,"  said 
Mr.  Nudds. 

"That's  all  right,"  Bill  Shoreham  replied. 
"  It  doesn't  really  matter.  I'll  pay  the  half- 
crown  in  advance,  because  I  want  to  be  the  first 
person  to  pay.  .  .  .  Oh,  look  here,  Herbert !  " 
— he  turned  suddenly  to  'Erbie  as  he  spoke — 
"  I've  made  a  proposal  to  the  Branch  which  I 
think  they'll  agree  to.  It'll  benefit  you,  Mr. 
Nudds,  and  indirectly  it'll  benefit  the  Branch. 
I  propose  that  all  our  members  should  purchase 
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the  Socialist  papers  from  you  on  two  conditions, 
one  that  you  exhibit  the  contents -bills  promi- 
nently outside  the  shop,  and  the  other  that  you 
keep  a  supply  of  our  pamphlets  in  stock.  There 
are  about  sixty  members  of  the  Branch,  and  they 
all  take  the  Herald  and  Justice,  and  lots  of  'em 
take  the  Labour  Leader  and  the  Clarion,  so  you'll 
get  a  regular  set  of  customers  for  those  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  papers.  The  Branch 
will  lose  the  profit  it  makes  on  the  sale  of  litera- 
ture, of  course,  but  we  shall  get  the  advantage 
of  greater  publicity  through  your  shop  !  " 

'Erbie  said  it  was  real  decent  of  Mr.  Shoreham 
to  think  of  such  a  thing,  and  Mr.  Nudds,  a  little 
dubious  about  the  desirability  of  selling  Socialist 
papers,  consented  to  the  proposal  when  it  was 
pointed  out  that  Messrs.  W.  H,  Smith  &  Sons 
circulated  all  the  papers  named,  although  it  was 
well  known  that  all  the  Smiths  were  Conserva- 
tives. "  The  same  as  you  are  !  "  said  'Erbie 
to  his  father. 

"  That's  settled,  then !  "  said  Shoreham. 
"  The  Literature  Secretary  will  come  round  this 
evening  and  arrange  details  with  you.  Oh,  by 
the  way,  how  is  the  baby  this  morning  ?  " 

46  The  baby  ?  "  said  Mr.  Nudds  blankly. 

"  Yes,  the  baby  !  " 

44  Oh  !     Oh,  the  baby.      Oh,  of  course,  I  was 
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forgettin'  about  that,"  Mr.  Nudds  replied. 
"  It's  .  .  .  'ow  is  it,  'Erbie  ?  " 

In  the  excitement  of  the  opening  ceremony 
'Erbie  had  completely  forgotten  about  the  baby. 
His  eyes  met  Bill  Shoreham's  and  saw  reproach 
there,  and  instantly  his  face  became  scarlet,  and 
he  hurried  to  the  stairs  and  went  to  see  how  his 
sister  was. 

"  Queer  things,  babies  is  !  "  Mr.  Nudds  said 
complacently,  for  the  extent  of  Bill  Shoreham's 
order  had  restored  his  temper  to  its  balance. 
"  You  don't  'ardly  know  wot  to  do  with  'em, 
do  you  ?  " 

Bill  said  that  his  experience  of  infants  was 
limited  to  an  unfortunate  encounter  he  had  with 
his  sister's  only  child.  It  appeared  that  he  had 
unaccountably  dropped  the  girl  on  the  one 
occasion  on  which  he  had  been  allowed  to  hold 
her,  and  the  result  of  this  had  been  to  cause  a 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  between  his 
sister  and  himself,  she  asserting  that  he  had 
dropped  the  baby  on  purpose,  he  maintaining 
that  the  natural  perversity  of  all  infants  had 
caused  this  particular  infant  to  wriggle  out  of 
his  arms  and  fall  on  the  floor  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  getting  him  into  trouble  with  his  sister. 
A  coolness  had  persisted  between  his  sister  and 
himself  ever  since. 
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"  Yes,  they're  queer  things,  babies  is  !  "  Mr. 
Nudds  repeated,  when  Bill  had  finished  the 
recital  of  his  tale  of  woe.  "  Now,  for  all  I  know 
about  my  kid,  I  might  as  well  be  the  chap  next 
door  as  be  its  father  !  "  At  that  moment  'Erbie, 
bearing  the  baby  in  his  arms,  returned  to  the 
shop.  "  'Ere,"  said  his  father,  "  wot  you  want 
to  bring  it  down  'ere  for  !  " 

"It  was  lyin'  upstairs  in  bed,"  'Erbie  said, 
"  laughin'  to  itself,  so  I  thought  I  better  bring 
it  down  !  " 

"  Well,  that's  a  silly  thing  to  do,  I  must  say, 
an'  the  shop  just  been  opened.  Sup.posin'  there 
was  to  be  a  rush  of  people  now,  wantin'  pypers 
an'  things,  that  kid  'ud  be  in  the  way  !  " 

Bill  Shoreham  went  up  to  the  baby,  and 
allowed  her  to  catch  his  finger  in  her  little  fat 
fist.  "  Chee-chee-chee  !  "  he  said,  but  as  this 
form  of  conversation  led  nowhere,  he  ceased  to 
talk  and  took  to  smiling  instead.  "  What  the 
kid  needs,"  he  said,  "  is  fresh  air.  'Erbie  ought 
to  take  it  out  for  a  walk  !  " 

"  Wot,  at  this  time  of  the  mornin'  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Nudds. 

"  We  ain't  'ad  breakfis  yet !  "  'Erbie  ex- 
postulated. 

"  The  morning  is  the  best  time  of  the  day 
for  airing  infants,"  Shoreham  replied.  "My 
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sister,  who  is  an  authority  on  babies,  always 
says  that  the  morning  air  is  purer  than  any 
other  air.  You  see,"  he  went  on,  observing  a 
look  of  incredulity  on  Mr.  Nudds'  face,  "  there 
aren't  so  many  people  about  at  this  hour  of 
the  morning  as  there  are  later  on  in  the  day, 
and,  of  course,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  atmo- 
sphere doesn't  get  used  up  quite  as  much  ...  I 
mean  to  say,  there  isn't  so  much  carbonic  about, 
is  there  ?  " 

"  I  dunno  !  " 

"  No,  of  course,  you  don't  know,  do  you  ? 
Well,  it's  a  fact.  All  the  modern  people  send 
their  babies  out  for  a  walk  before  breakfast.  ..." 

"Talkin5  about  breakfis,"  said  Mr.  Nudds. 

64  But  we  weren't,"  interrupted  Shoreham. 

"  Well,  we  are  now.  Wot  I  was  goin5  to  say 
was,  we  ain't  'ad  none  yet,  an'  'Erbie  can't  go 
out  with  the  kid  because  'e's  got  to  get  it  ready, 
see  !  " 

Bill  suggested  that  perhaps  Mr.  Nudds  could 
prepare  the  breakfast  himself,  but  Mr.  Nudds 
begged  to  differ.  Bill  said  it  was  a  great  pity 
that  Mr.  Nudds  had  quarrelled  with  Alice  and 
her  mother,  and  Mr.  Nudds,  while  he  denied  he 
had  made  the  quarrel,  agreed  that  the  whole 
affair  was  very  unfortunate.  However,  the 
thing  had  happened,  and  it  was  not  the  slightest 
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good  lamenting  over  it.  "So  you  can  just  put 
that  kid  down,  'Erbie,"  he  concluded,  "  an'  see 
about  gettin'  the  breakfis  ready.  Them  other 
kids '11  be  down  in  a  minute  or  two,  I  expect  !  " 

Then  'Erbie  discovered  that  there  was  no  food 
in  the  house  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
quantity  of  tea  and  the  heel  of  a  loaf. 

"  'Ere's  a  nice  state  of  affairs,"  said  Mr.  Nudds 
in  disgust. 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  Bill  Shoreham  assented.  "  Now, 
if  Alice  and  her  mother  !  .  .  ." 

"  I  dessay  !  "  Mr.  Nudds  said  very  tartly. 

"  The  shops'll  not  be  open  for  a  nour  yet, 
dad  !  "  said  'Erbie. 

Mr.  Nudds  repeated  his  statement  about  the 
niceness  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  asserted  that 
he  had  an  appetite  on  him  that  could  scarcely 
be  satisfied  by  the  consumption  of  an  entire 
horse.  The  word  "appetite  "  had  an  unfortu- 
nate effect  on  the  baby,  which  began  to  realize 
that  it  possessed  a  stomach,  and  notified  its 
discovery  in  the  customary  manner. 

"  That's  enough  of  that !  "  said  Mr.  Nudds  in 
an  authoritative  tone  to  the  infant.  He  might 
as  well  have  held  his  tongue,  indeed,  it  would 
have  been  better  if  he  had  done  so,  for  the  child 
seemed  to  regard  the  remark  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  it  to  do  its  worst. 
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"  I  think  milk  is  what  they  eat,"  Bill  Shore  - 
ham  suggested  cautiously.  "  At  least,  I've 
heard  that  they  lap  up  quite  a  lot  of  that  stuff  !  " 

"  There  ain't  no  milk,"  said  'Erbie  in  a  surly 
tone. 

"  Ain't  there  no  nothink  ?  "  Mr.  Nudds  ex- 
claimed angrily. 

"  If  Alice  ..."  'Erbie  began  to  say  when  his 
father  cut  him  short. 

"  Oh,  'ell,"  he  said,  "  can't  no  one  say  nothink 
without  mentionin'  Alice  ?  " 

A  customer  entered  at  that  moment,  and 
'Erbie  hurried  the  baby  into  the  kitchen, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  Shoreham ;  but 
before  Bill  could  do  more  than  say  that  Alice 
was  waiting  outside,  and  that  'Erbie  was  some- 
how or  other  to  get  the  baby  to  her,  a  loud 
shout  for  'Erbie  came  from  the  shop,  and  'Erbie, 
recognizing  that  his  father  was  in  distress,  put 
the  baby  hurriedly  into  Shoreham's  arms  and 
ran  to  his  father's  assistance. 

"  Wot  is  it  ?"  he  said  in  alarm  as  he  entered 
the  shop. 

"  There's  a  gentleman  'ere  wants  a  couple  of 
ounces  of  shag,"  Mr.  Nudds  replied,  "  an'  I  can't 
lay  my  'and  on  it !  " 

The  gentleman  made  a  remark  about  the 
character  of  a  man  who  conducted  a  shop  with- 
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out  knowing  where  his  stock  was,  which  could 
not  be  called  complimentary,  but  Mr.  Nudds, 
remembering  that  customers  are  important 
persons  compared  with  whom  shopkeepers  are 
but  lowly  worms,  held  his  peace,  and  'Erbie 
discovered  the  shag  and  served  it.  Then  the 
gentleman  began  to  feel  his  chin,  and  after  he 
had  done  so  for  a  few  moments,  making  a 
rasping  noise  in  the  process,  he  said  he  did  not 
see  any  reason  why  he  should  not  have  a  shave* 
and  he  asked  Mr.  Nudds  as  one  man  to  another 
whether  he  saw  any  reason  why  he  should  not 
have  one.  Mr.  Nudds,  speaking  with  the  de- 
liberation and  caution  which  are  necessary  to 
successful  shop-keeping,  said  that  the  only  reason 
he  could  see  against  the  proposal  was  that  there 
was  no  one  on  the  premises  to  shave  the 
gentleman. 

44  Wot  ?  "  exclaimed  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Nudds  repeated  his  statement. 

44  Wot  you  got  a  toilet  saloon  for  ?  "  the 
gentleman  demanded. 

Mr.  Nudds  had  several  times  asked  himself 
the  same  question,  but  he  decided  not  to  tell 
the  gentleman  this.  44  Well,  you  see,"  he  said, 
44  the  assistant's  'ad  a  mis'ap  this  mornin'.  'Is 
sister's  'ad  'er  second,  an'  'e's  been  fetchin' 
the  doctor  an'  one  thing  an'  another,  an'  in  the 
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excitement  of  it  all,  'e  went  an'  got  run  over  by 
a  motor-'bus  !  "  He  paused  to  take  breath, 
and  while  he  was  doing  so,  'Erbie  stealthily 
patted  him  on  the  back,  and  murmured  under 
his  breath,  "  Good  old  dad  !  " 

The  gentleman  expressed  his  sorrow  at  the 
misfortunes  of  the  assistant,  and  then  consented 
to  withdraw,  leaving  Mr.  Nudds  in  a  state  of 
great  relief  as  he  did  so. 

"  That  was  a  bit  of  a  one,  dad  !  "  said  'Erbie, 
gazing  at  his  father  in  admiration. 

"  Wasn't  so  bad,  was  it  ?  "  Mr.  Nudds  replied. 
"  I'm  gettin'  quite  smart  at  this  job,  ain't  I  ? 
I'll  soon  be  as  good  as  Alice  at  it." 

Shoreham  carrying  the  baby  in  a  very  awk- 
ward manner,  came  into  the  shop.  "  Look  here, 
Herbie  !  "  he  said,  "take  this  infant  for  the  love 
of  heaven !  She's  kicked  me  twice  in  the 
stomach  !  " 

"  Well,  no  wonder,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Nudds, 
"  an'  you  'oldin'  of  'er  the  way  you  are.  Any- 
body'd  kick  you  in  the  stomach  if  you  'eld  'em 
that  way." 

Bill  had  a  plan  to  propose.  During  the  few 
moments  that  he  had  been  holding  the  baby, 
he  had  become  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  desirability  of  fresh  air  for  infants,  fresh, 
morning  air,  but  he  saw  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
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this  useful  commodity  for  the  little  Alice  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Nudds  had  not  yet 
had  his  breakfast.  "  What  I  propose,"  he  said, 
"  is  that  Herbie  should  take  the  kid  for  a  walk 
while  I  make  the  breakfast !  " 

"  You  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I'm  a  tip-top  cook.  I  can  boil 
potatoes  with  any  one  in  England.  ..." 

"  We  don't  'ave  potatoes  for  breakfast !  " 
Mr.  Nudds  said  crushingly. 

"No,  I  know  you  don't,"  Bill  replied  un- 
abashed. "  I  merely  mentioned  potatoes  as  an 
example  of  what  I  can  do  when  I  try.  When  I 
was  at  Cambridge  I  often  cooked  all  the  food 
for  my  '  squashes  ! '  "  At  this  point  there  was 
an  interlude  for  explanations.  Mr.  Nudds  said 
he  had  heard  of  lemon-squashes,  but  he  presumed 
that  Bill  Shoreham  did  not  mean  that  kind  of 
squash.  He  had  also  heard  of  a  squash  in  the 
sense  of  a  crowd  of  people.  ..."  That's  what 
I  mean,"  said  Bill.  "  When  you  invite  a  lot  of 
chaps  to  your  rooms  in  Cambridge,  you  call  it  a 
squash  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  said  he  supposed  there  was 
some  purpose  in  it  all,  but  in  the  meantime 
what  had  these  'ere  squashes  got  to  do  with 
his  breakfast.  That  was  what  he  desired  to 
know. 
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"  Another  proof  of  my  capacity  to  cook,  that's 
all,  "said  Bill. 

"  Seems  to  me,"  Mr.  Nudds  replied,  "  that  if 
you  was  to  do  some  cookin'  'stead  of  givin' 
examples  of  'ow  you  used  to  cook,  then  I'd  be 
a  bit  'appier  in  my  inside  than  I  am  !  " 

"  That's  exactly  what  I  propose  to  do.  Now, 
what  would  you  like  to  have  for  breakfast. 
Bacon  and  eggs  ?  " 

Mr.  Nudds  considered  for  a  few  moments,  and 
while  he  was  considering,  'Erbie  took  the  baby 
and  went  out  of  the  shop. 

"  I  'ad  a  fancy  for  a  nice  bit  of  tinned  salmon," 
said  Mr.  Nudds  after  a  while. 

Bill  Shoreham  said  that  tinned  meat  of  any 
sort  was  an  abomination,  and  he  began  to  recite 
a  number  of  unpleasant  facts  culled  from  the 
works  of  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair,  but  Mr.  Nudds 
would  not  permit  him  to  proceed.  Mr.  Nudds 
had  many  times  tasted  tinned  salmon,  and  in 
his  opinion  there  wasn't  nothink  on  earth  to 
beat  it.  Some  degenerates  preferred  their 
salmon  untinned,  but  they  missed  the  nice  nippy 
flavour  of  the  tinned  brand,  and  for  his  part 
what  he  said  was,  that  if  he  could  not  have  his 
salmon  red  and  juicy,  in  a  tin,  he  would  not  have 
it  at  all.  He  had  seen  fresh  salmon,  had  even 
tasted  it  once  when  some  person  was  not  looking, 
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and  very  poor  stuff  he  considered  it  to  be. 
"  It  was  pink,"  he  said  scornfully,  "  an'  'adn't  got 
no  taste  at  all.  'Ad  to  be  dosed  with  cucumber 
to  make  it  fit  to  eat.  Now  tinned  salmon  'as 
got  a  taste,  wotever  you  say  against  it,  an'  it's 
the  taste  I  like,  see  !  " 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Bill,  "  if  you  will  have 
it  tinned,  you  will,  but  of  course  it's  your  own 
look-out  if  you  get  a  violent  death  through 
eating  it !  " 

"  I'll  take  the  risk  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Nudds, 
"  so  long  as  the  taste's  all  right !  "  He  glanced 
round  the  shop.  "  'Illoa,"  he  said,  "  where 's 
'Erbie  gone  ?  " 

"  He's  taken  the  baby  out  to  get  some  fresh 
air,  I  think  !  "  said  Bill.  "  I'll  just  go  and  buy 
this  muck  you  want  for  your  breakfast.  I  dare- 
say he'll  be  back  by  then  !  " 


CHAPTER  XVII 

AT  the  end  of  the  opening  day,  when  the  shutters 
were  securely  fastened,  and  the  door  was  barred 
to  all  customers,  Mr.  Nudds  stretched  himself 
wearily  and  said  that  in  his  opinion  stevedoring 
was  child's  play  in  comparison  with  shop- 
keeping.  The  amount  of  explanation  in  which 
he  had  been  involved  on  account  of  the  alleged 
toilet  saloon  was  incredible  :  the  capacity  for 
disbelief  shown  by  certain  people  would,  he 
avowed,  scandalize  St.  Thomas  if  he  could  only 
come  down  the  Walworth  Road  and  listen  to 
some  of  it.  One  person  refused  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  toilet  saloon  at  all,  and  expressed  the 
solemn  belief  that  it  was  all  'umbug  :  a  dodge  to 
entice  people  into  the  shop.  .  .  .  This  person 
had  had  to  be  put  out,  and  the  putting  out  of 
him  disturbed  Mr.  Nudds'  equanimity  con- 
siderably. He  began  to  imagine  that  the  entire 
population  of  Camberwell  had  devilishly  con- 
spired to  visit  his  shop  in  pursuit  of  a  barber, 
and  during  a  lull  in  the  traffic  he  assured  'Erbie 
that  in  his  opinion  shaving  was  unnatural. 

240 
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"  If  Nature 'd  meant  us  to  be  clean-shaven 
we  wouldn't  'ave  'ad  no  beards  ..."  He 
paused  for  a  moment's  serious  reflection,  and 
then  added,  "  an'  if  we  'adn't  'ad  no  beards  we 
wouldn't  'ave  needed  to  shave.  Like  women  !  " 

By  closing  time,  too,  Mr.  Nudds'  passion  for 
tinned  salmon  had  abated.  He  had  smacked  his 
lips  very  heartily  over  it  at  breakfast,  and  had 
jeered  ruthlessly  at  Bill  Shoreham  because  Bill 
declined  to  eat  any  of  it.  Later  in  the  day, 
when  'Erbie  ventured  to  suggest  that  dinner 
would  be  a  happy  event,  and  had  inquired  what 
his  father's  views  were  on  that  subject,  Mr. 
Nudds,  being  unable  to  think  of  anything  else 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  suggested  a  second 
tin  of  salmon.  His  pleasure  in  it  was  mitigated, 
and  when,  in  desperation,  he  had  to  suggest  a 
third  tin  of  salmon  for  tea  and  supper,  he  began 
to  think  that  tinned  salmon  was  an  overrated 
delicacy.  Most  unhappily  Jane  Gertrude  de- 
veloped "  a  pain  " — yes,  that  kind  of  pain  ! — 
after  supper,  just  at  the  time  when  a  number  of 
ladies  in  search  of  picture  post  cards  were  in  the 
shop.  'Erbie,  murmuring  dreadful  things  about 
ptomaine  poisoning,  had  to  withdraw  his  services 
from  the  shop  for  a  while  and  attend  to  Jane 
Gertrude  :  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  so  for 
very  long.  Mr.  Nudds  had  become  entangled 
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in  an  argument  with  one  of  the  young  ladies  on 
the  difficult  subject  of  how  many  picture  post 
cards  are  fair  value  for  threepence,  and  as  he 
saw  no  means  of  getting  out  of  it  with  credit  to 
himself,  he  yelled  to  'Erbie  to  abandon  Jane 
Gertrude  to  her  fate  and  come  to  his  father's 
aid.  Later  in  the  day  there  was  an  unfortunate 
accident  over  some  change.  Mr.  Nudds  had  sold 
an  evening  paper  to  a  small  boy  and  had  given 
change  for  half  a  crown  to  him.  The  small  boy 
took  himself  and  the  paper  and  the  change  out 
of  the  shop  with  remarkable  celerity.  It  trans- 
pired that  the  half  a  crown  was  a  "  dud  "  florin. 
This  discovery  did  not  add  to  Mr.  Nudds'  general 
cheeriness,  and  therefore  he  was  very  glad, 
indeed,  to  be  able  to  stretch  his  arms  in  the  know- 
ledge that  the  day's  labours  were  ended.  Think- 
ing of  Jane  Gertrude's  internal  derangement 
provoked  Mr.  Nudds  to  think  about  the  morrow's 
food,  and  suddenly  'Erbie  and  he  recollected  that 
they  had  omitted  to  buy  anything  for  the  great 
mid-day  feast.  Few  men  like  to  miss  any  day's 
dinner,  but  no  man  likes  to  miss  Sunday's  dinner. 
Most  people  would  prefer  to  miss  a  church  service 
rather  than  miss  a  Sunday  dinner,  and  Mr.  Nudds 
was  one  of  those  men.  He  ventured  to  say  that 
this  disaster  was  a  Bloody  Nice  Thing. 
"  Of  course,  dad,"  said  'Erbie,  "  we  can  get 
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somethink  at  the  market  to-morrow  mornin', 
but  I  mean  to  say,  you  know,  we  can't  go  on  like 
this  !  .  .  ." 

"  Like  wot  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Nudds. 

"  This  'ere  !  I  mean  to  say,  dad,  there's 
limits  to  tinned  salmon  !  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Nudds  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
dissent  from  this  statement.  He  saw  very 
clearly  that  if  there  were  to  be  comfort  and  happi- 
ness in  his  home  he  must,  as  'Erbie  suggested, 
contrive  to  engage  the  services  of  some  woman. 

"  If  Alice  was  'ere  !  "  'Erbie  began,  returning 
to  his  frequent  refrain. 

"  She  ain't !  "  Mr.  Nudds  snapped  at  him. 

"  Or  'er  ma  !  " 

"  She  ain't  neither.  All  the  same,  we'll  'ave 
to  get  some  one,  that's  all.  That  kid  didn't 
ought  to  'ave  ate  so  much.  I  ought  to  'ave  give 
'er  one  on  the  side  o'  the  'ead  just  to  learn  'er  not 
to  be  a  'og  !  Gettin'  past  'erself  that  kid  is  !  " 

'Erbie  felt  that  it  was  but  the  commonest  kind 
of  justice  to  point  out  to  his  father  that  Jane 
Gertrude  had  been  particularly  abstemious  at 
supper.  The  cause  of  that  young  person's  de- 
rangement was  not,  in  his  opinion,  excess  :  it 
was  repetition. 

"  Well,  it's  no  good  sittin'  'ere  an'  jawrin' 
about  it,"  Mr.  Nudds  said,  getting  up  frpm  his 
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seat  and  preparing  to  go  to  bed.  "  We'll  'ave  to  get 
up  early  in  the  mornin'  an'  think  about  it !  " 

But  in  the  morning  the  problem  was  no  nearer 
to  solution  than  it  was  on  Saturday  night ; 
indeed,  it  was  complicated  by  an  accident  to 
some  eggs  which  Mr.  Nudds  intended  to  fry  for 
breakfast.  He  had  had  the  idea  of  practising 
cooking  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to 
dispense  with  female  assistance  altogether. 
Shoreham  had  said  that  he  could  boil  potatoes, 
and  Mr.  Nudds  said  that  if  Shoreham  could  do 
that,  he  could  fry  eggs.  The  connexion  between 
the  two  operations  and  persons  was  obscure,  but  it 
was  plain  enough  to  him.  He  put  a  pan  on  the  fire, 
remembering  to  put  some  dripping  in  it  to  provide 
gravy,  and  he  succeeded  in  cracking  and  emptying 
the  first  egg  into  it,  but  in  cracking  the  second 
egg  he  contrived  to  empty  the  contents  of  it 
into  the  fire,  and  in  his  excitement  he  upset  the 
pan  and  sent  the  first  egg  after  the  second.  It 
will  be  admitted  by  any  reasonable  and  normally 
constituted  person  that  a  disaster  of  this  sort  to 
one's  breakfast  is  likely  to  disturb  the  mildest 
temper,  and  when,  in  addition  to  that  trouble, 
one  happens  to  possess  a  son  who  insists  on 
saying,  "  If  only  Alice  was  'ere  !  "  on  every 
occasion  when  trouble  occurs,  then  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  Mr.  Nudds,  whose 
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temper  was  not  of  the  mildest,  lost  it.  So  that 
'Erbie  should  know  what  had  happened  he  cuffed 
him  severely  on  the  right  ear.  'Erbie  in  trying 
to  dodge  the  blow  contrived  to  tread  so  heavily 
on  Vi 'let's  foot  that  she  firmly  believed  her  toe 
had  been  pulped.  She  could  not  have  created 
more  row  if  her  entire  leg  had  been  amputated. 
The  baby  decided  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  compe- 
tition to  see  which  of  the  family  could  make  the 
greatest  amount  of  noise,  she  was  not  going  to 
be  content  with  a  poor  place.  Jane  Gertrude 
was  not  in  the  room  at  the  moment  when  all  this 
happened,  but  when  she  heard  the  wailing  she 
came  hurrying  in  to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  it. 
Without  discovering  what  the  cause  was,  she 
helped  to  swell  the  chorus  of  woe.  ...  As  Mr. 
Nudds  said,  the  noise,  apart  altogether  from  the 
smell  made  by  the  burning  eggs,  was  enough  to 
drive  a  man  to  drink,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  he 
would  have  been  compelled  to  rush  out  of  the 
house  and  seek  consolation  at  the  "  Sir  William 
Wai  worth  "  had  it  not  been  that  at  the  height 
of  the  commotion  the  door  was  pushed  open 
and  Mrs.  Corken  walked  in. 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  she  said,  glancing 
sharply  round  the  room  as  she  spoke.  "  I 
thought  as  much  !  "  she  repeated,  saying  each 
word  very  deliberately  and  emphatically.  "  'Ere, 
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stop  that  noise,  you  two,"  she  said  suddenly 
to  Jane  Gertrude  and  Vi'let,  "or  else  I'll  give1 
you  somethink  to  'owl  for  !  "  The  girls  decided 
to  bear  their  sorrow  and  suffering  in  silence. 
"Take  'old  of  the  baby,  'Erbie,"  Mrs.  Corken 
continued,  "while  I  look  after  your  dad!" 
She  turned  to  Mr  Nudds  and  looked  at  him  in  a 
way  which  caused  him  to  feel  uneasy.  "  Now 
then,"  she  exclaimed,  "  wot  might  be  the  matter 
with  you,  eih  ?  " 

Mr.  Nudds  meant  to  say  that  many  things 
might  be  the  matter  with  him,  but  that  at  the 
moment  one  thing  only  was  the  matter  with  him, 
namely,  the  fact  that  he  had  not  yet  had  his 
breakfast  and  saw  very  little  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing his  dinner  ;  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  say 
anything,  for  Mrs.  Corken  proceeded  to  tell  him 
what  she  thought  of  him.  She  said  several  times 
that  she  did  not  think  much  of  him,  and  she 
took  a  considerable  while  in  which  to  say  so. 
It  is  possible  that  she  might  have  reduced  Mr. 
Nudds  to  tears  by  her  statement  of  his  defects, 
had  her  attention  not  been  distracted  by  the 
smell  of  the  burning  eggs. 

"  Wot  a  smell !  "  she  exclaimed. 

'Erbie  narrated  the  story  of  the  misfortune 
to  the  breakfast,  and  when  he  had  finished, 
Mrs.  Corken  stood  in  front  of  Mr.  Nudds  and 
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looked  at  him  in  a  more  embarrassing  manner 
than  she  had  previously  looked  at  him.    She  said, 
44  Well,  well  !  "  several  times,  and  then  added  a 
reflection  on  the  state  of  his  intelligence  which, 
in  his  opinion,  was  in  extremely  bad  taste  con- 
sidering that  his  children,  on  whom  was  laid  the 
duty  of  respecting  him,  were  present.     44  You 
ought  to  be  in  a  Nome  for  the  'Elpless,  you 
ought !  "  she  said.     She  ordered  'Erbie  to  put 
the  baby  in  the  cradle,  and  told  Mr.  Nudds  to 
give  some  money  to  him.     She  then  sent  him  to 
the  Sunday  morning  market  to  buy  some  eggs. 
44  I'll  think  about  your  dinner,"  she  said,  "as 
soon  as  I  got  your  breakfast  ready !  "   She  called 
to  'Erbie  as  he  was  leaving  the  room.    44  If  you 
should  'appen  to  see  Alice  about,"  she  said, 44  you 
needn't  tell  'er  I'm  'ere.     She  don't  know  that ! 
I  told   'er  I  was  goin'  to  the  Mission  'All !  " 
She  paused  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then,  shame- 
facedly, apologized  for  the  lie.     4t  I  couldn't  bear 
to  think  of  you  all  not  'avin'  your  food  proper. 
She  don't  mind  so  long  as  the  baby  is  all  right. 
4  Do  'em  good  to  go  'ungry  for  a  while  !  '  she  said, 
but  I  couldn't  bear  to  think  of  it,  so  I  pretended 
I  was  goin'  to  the  Mission  'All.  ...  I  thought 
she  looked  a  bit  suspicious,  me  not  bein'  in  the 
'abit  of  frequentin'  such  places,  but  I  looked  'er 
straight  in  the  eyes  as  much  as  to  say,  *  It's  all 
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right,  Alice  !  You  needn't  think  I'm  runnin' 
after  them  Nuddses,  because  I'm  not ! '  Of 
course,  I  am  in  a  manner  of  speakin',  but  not 
in  the  way  some  people  would  suggest.  .  .  ." 

She  stopped  suddenly,  for  the  conversation 
was  becoming  embarrassing  to  her.  It  had  taken 
a  turn  she  had  not  expected.  "  'Ere,  'Erbie," 
she  exclaimed  quickly,  "  you  run  on  an'  get  some 
eggs  and  four  rashers  of  bacon,  see  !  "  She  com- 
pleted her  instructions  (full  of  minute  details 
regarding  prices,  quality,  and  quantity),  and 
then,  having  dispatched  'Erbie  on  the  business, 
returned  to  consider  the  affairs  of  those  who 
remained  behind. 

"  Now,  let  me  see  !  "  she  said,  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  resting  her  face  on  her  hand, 
in  the  manner  of  one  who  is  seriously  pondering 
over  the  next  job  to  be  performed.  "  'Ere,  you 
two  !  "  she  said  to  Jane  Gertrude  and  Vi'let, 
"  'ave  you  washed  your  'ands  an'  faces  yet, 
eih  ?  " 

The  ghastly  truth  came  out.  Neither  Jane 
Gertrude  nor  Vi'let  had  considered  it  necessary 
to  perform  any  toilet  that  morning.  Now  that 
the  matter  was  brought  to  their  notice  they 
had  extreme  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
they  could  possibly  have  omitted  to  wash.  Jane 
Gertrude  distinctly  remembered  having  said  to 
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Vi'let  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  "  Well,  it's 
about  time  we  'ad  a  wash  !  "  and  Vi'let,  although 
she  could  not  remember  that  Jane  Gertrude  had 
said  that,  recollected  quite  easily  that  she  had 
made  a  remark  in  those  terms  to  her  sister. 
And  yet,  mark  you,  despite  the  fact  that  one  or 
both  of  them  had  said,  "  Well,  it's  about  time  we 
'ad  a  wash  !  "  neither  of  them  had  washed  hands 
or  face.  Their  astonishment  at  the  extra- 
ordinary lapses  of  the  memory  was  cut  short 
by  Mrs.  Cor  ken,  who  gave  them  a  couple  of 
seconds  each  in  which  to  make  themselves  scarce, 
and  a  further  five  minutes  in  which  to  wash  them- 
selves and  put  on  a  tidy  appearance.  "  You 
will  then  'ave  your  breakfis,"  Mrs.  Corken  con- 
cluded, "  an'  get  out  quick.  Pr'aps  you'll  be 
able  to  find  a  Sunday  School  or  a  church  or 
somethink  'andy  where  you  can  keep  out  of 
mischief  for  a  while  !  " 

'Erbie  returned  laden  with  food,  and  the  break- 
fast was  prepared.  There  was  a  little  delay  in 
serving  it,  due  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Corken  dis- 
covered that  Mr.  Nudds  had  suffered  from  a 
lapse  of  memory  similar  to  that  which  had 
afflicted  his  daughters.  As  she  said,  how  he 
could  expect  two  innocent  children  to  be  punc- 
tilious about  washing  when  their  own  father  went 
and  forgot  to  clean  himself  was  more  than  she 
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could  imagine.  However,  he  made  honourable 
amends  for  his  lapse  from  cleanliness,  and 
scrubbed  himself  so  thoroughly  that  his  nose 
and  cheeks  were  shiny  for  the  remainder  of  the 
morning.  Eventually,  a  hungry  group  of  Nuddses 
sat  down  to  breakfast  while  Mrs.  Corken  pre- 
pared to  put  the  house  in  order. 

"  Ain't  you  goin'  to  'ave  none  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Nudds  to  her. 

"  'Ad  mine  long  ago,"  she  replied.  "  You  go 
on  with  yours,  an'  don't  jawr  so  much.  There's 
a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  in  this  'ouse  yet.  Wot 
about  the  Sunday  pypers,  eih  ?  .  .  ." 

Echo  might  have  answered,  "Wot !  "  Mr. 
Nudds  certainly  was  incapable  of  answering  any- 
thing. He  had  heard  of  Sunday  newspapers. 
He  had,  in  fact,  regularly  purchased  one  of 
them,  but  some'ow  .  .  . 

"  You  ought  to  'ave  a  nurse  to  take  care  of  you, 
that's  wot  you  ought  to  'ave,"  said  Mrs.  Corken. 
"  No  toilet  saloon  ready  yet,  no  Sunday  pypers 
ordered,  no  faces  an'  'ands  washed,  no  dinner 
ordered,  no  nothink  wot  I  can  see  of  it.  Now, 
look  'ere  !  .  .  ." 

She  made  a  list  of  the  purchases  which  'Erbie 
was  to  make  in  the  market,  again  setting  forth 
full  details  of  prices,  quantity,  and  quality,  and 
told  him  how  the  dinner  was  to  be  cooked. 
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"But  ain't  you  goin'  to  cook  it  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Nudds  in  alarm. 

"  Me  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  'Ow  can  I  cook  it 
when  I  got  to  go  'ome  an'  look  after  my  own 
dinner.  By  the  time  I  got  your  beds  made  an' 
the  'ouse  put  tidy  the  Mission  'All'll  be  out,  an' 
Alice '11  suspect  somethink  if  I  ain't  'ome  soon 
afterwards.  You'll  'ave  to  cook  the  dinner 
yourself,  Mr.  Nudds  !  " 

"  But  I  can't  cook  meat !  "  he  replied 
piteously. 

"  Well,  you'll  'ave  to  learn  'ow,  that's  all.  I 
daresay  you'll  spoil  the  first  piece  an'  p'raps  a 
lot  more,  but  you  only  learn  by  makin'  mis- 
takes." 

Mr.  Nudds  had  no  desire  to  profit  by  mistakes. 
He  considered  that  the  digestive  organs  are  too 
delicate  for  experiments,  and  he  told  a  terrible 
story  of  a  man  whose  wife  had  never  cooked 
anything  until  she  was  married.  "  She  practised 
on  'im,"  he  said,  "  an'  wot  was  the  conse- 
quences ?  " 

"  Wot  was  they  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Corken. 

"  'E  cut  'er  'ead  off  !  " 

"  Oh,  well !  "  Mrs.  Corken  exclaimed,  "  you 
needn't  be  afraid  of  nothink.  'Erbie  an'  the 
children  is  too  young  to  cut  your  'ead  off.  You 
know  you  can't  expect  me  to  be  'ere  always, 
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cookin'  for  you  an'  lookin'  after  your  'ouse  for 
you.  I  got  me  own  to  look  after,  an'  besides 
Alice  wouldn't  like  it !  " 

"  Well,  of  course,  if  you  must  go,  you  must 
go  !  "  said  Mr.  Nudds  mournfully. 

Mrs.  Cor  ken  proceeded  to  make  the  house 
tidy,  and  then,  when  'Erbie  had  purchased  the 
meat  and  vegetables  she  prepared  them  and 
left  everything  so  that  Mr.  Nudds  had  only  to 
watch  the  food  while  it  was  being  cooked.  She 
then  instructed  'Erbie  to  take  the  baby  out  for 
its  morning's  airing,  and  having  seen  him  off 
the  premises,  she  prepared  to  go  home. 

"  You  know,"  she  said,  as  she  rolled  her  apron 
up,  "  you  was  a  silly  to  go  an'  'ave  a  row  with 
Alice  !  " 

"I  didn't  'ave  a  row  with  'er,"  he  replied. 
"  She  'ad  one  with  me." 

"  'Ave  it  your  own  way,"  she  retorted.  "  But 
wotever  way  you  'ave  it,  it  was  silly.  If  she 
'ears  that  I've  been  in  'ere  all  mornin',  I'll  get 
my  ear  in  a  sling,  I  can  tell  you  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  said  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  not 
right  for  a  mother  to  be  afraid  of  her  daughter, 
particularly  when  that  daughter  was  as  young  as 
Alice. 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  'er,  Mr.  Nudds,  beggin' 
your  pardon  !  "  Mrs.  Cor  ken  said  very  haughtily. 
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"  Oh,  dear  no  !  But  I  'ave  a  respect  for  'er, 
which  is  more'n  wot  some  people  seems  to 
'ave.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Nudds  said  that  if  she  meant  him.  .  .  . 

"  That's  just  'oo  I  do  mean,"  she  replied. 

"  Then  all  I  got  to  say  is,  I  got  as  much  respect 
for  'er  as  any  one  'as,  see  ?  An'  more,  too,  see  ?  " 
he  said  angrily. 

"  Funny  way  you  'ave  of  showin'  it  then  !  " 

"  Nothink  funny  about  it.  I  ain't  goin'  to 
'ave  no  bleedin'  aliens  ..." 

Mrs.  Cor  ken  besought  him  to  remember  that 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  woman.  It  was  true 
that  she  was  not  at  the  Mission  'All,  but  she  was 
supposed  to  be  there,  and  she  thought,  therefore, 
that  the  least  Mr.  Nudds  could  do  was  to  respect 
her  pretence  and  arrange  his  language  accord- 
ingly. 

"  Wot's  up,  now  ?  "  Mr.  Nudds  said  feebly 
at  the  end  of  her  exhortation. 

"  Bad  language  is  wot  is  up  !  " 

"Wot!  That?  That  ain't  bad  language. 
That's  only  talk,  that  is.  Somethink  to  say 
when  you  can't  think  of  nothink.  That's  all !  " 

"Any'ow,"  Mrs.  Corken  said  irrelevantly, 
"  you  done  silly  when  you  'it  that  Frenchie  on 
the  ear'ole.  It  was  that  'urt  Alice  more'n 
any  think  !  " 
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44  It  didn't  'urt  'er.  It  'urt  'im,"  Mr.  Nudds 
retorted,  for  he  had  a  very  literal  mind. 

44  An'  you  best  think  of  somethink  to  do  quick. 
The  way  you're  goin'  on  at  present,  you  know, 
this  shop'll  be  bust  up  in  a  month,  an'  then 
wot '11  'appen  to  you,  eih  ?  " 

A  bright  idea  entered  Mr.  Nudds'  head. 

44  Couldn't  you  come  'ere  every  day  an'  look 
after  the  'ouse  ?  "  he  said. 

44  Oh,  no,"  Mrs.  Corken  replied.  "  I  got  me 
livin'  to  earn  same's  you  'ave  !  " 

44  But  I'd  pay  you  same's  other  people  ?  " 

44  Alice  wouldn't  'ear  of  it,"  Mrs.  Corken  said. 
44  Besides,  I  wouldn't  like  to  take  payment  from 
friends  !  " 

She  went  to  the  door  as  she  spoke.  44  Don't 
let  the  meat  burn,  wotever  you  do  !  "  she  said. 
44 1  dessay  you'll  be  able  to  get  your  own  tea 
to-night.  It's  easy  enough.  If  I  can  get  out 
to  the  Mission  'All  again  to-night  without  Alice 
suspectin'  any  think,  I'll  mebbe  look  in  an'  see 
as  'ow  everythink's  all  right !  " 

44 1  wish  you  was  livin9  'ere  altogether  !  "  said 
Mr.  Nudds. 

"Don't  talk  silly  !  "  said  Mrs.  Corken,  as  she 
went  out. 

Mr.  Nudds  stood  gaping  at  the  door  through 
she  had  passed,  K<  'Ell  I  "  he  muttered 
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to  himself,  as  he  went  over  to  the  fire  to  look  at 
the  boiling  potatoes. 

In  the  meantime,  Alice  and  'Erbie,  accom- 
panied   by    the    baby,    were    parading    along 
Camber  well  Road.     For  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  journey,  Alice  restricted  her  conversa- 
tion entirely  to  the  infant.     She  poked  it  several 
times  in  the  ribs  and  cheeks,  and  threatened  to 
pull  its  fat  little  nose  off.      She  then  asserted 
that  she  had  never  in  the  whole  course  of  her 
career  encountered  such  an  abandoned  young 
scoundrel  as  this  infamous  baby  was.     How  dare 
it  try  to  put  its  foot  into  its  little  mouth  ?    Just 
when  the  baby  was  about  to  take  her  words 
seriously,  she  completely  altered  her  language. 
The  baby,  that  had  been  an  abandoned  little 
scoundrel,    became   the   dearest    and   sweetest 
infant  on  earth.     Its  precious  toes  had  to  be 
kissed,   two  kisses  on  each  toe,   a  somewhat 
awkward    operation    to    perform,    considering 
how  small  and  closely  set  together  the  toes  were. 
Finally,  the  world  was  invited  to  say  whether 
it  had  ever  since  it  began  to  be  a  world,  seen 
such  a   fine  and  lovely  infant  as   this  infant 
was.  .  .  . 

'Erbie  was  annoyed  by  Alice's  obsession  with 
his  sister.  Beyond  saying,  "  Ar,  there  you  are 
at  last !  "  she  had  not  taken  any  further  notice 
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of  him,  and  he  considered  that,  interesting  and 
important  although  the  baby  was,  yet  he,  too, 
was  not  without  interest  and  importance.  He 
decided  to  say  something  that  would  both  startle 
and  annoy  Alice. 

"  Your  ma's  in  our  'ouse  !  "  he  said. 

"  Diddums  bite  urns  little  toesum  off !  "  Alice 
babbled  to  her  god-daughter. 

"  'Ere,  do  you  'ear  wot  I  say  ?  "  'Erbie  said 
impatiently,  catching  hold  of  her  arm. 

"  I  'card  !  "  Alice  replied,  shaking  him  off, 
and  resuming  her  babble. 

"  You  'eard  !  "  'Erbie  exclaimed. 

"  Yes.  You  said  my  ma  was  in  your 
'ouse.  I  knoo  that !  Sawr  'er  goin'.  Mission 
'All,  indeed  !  As  if  I  didn't  know  nothink  ! 
Dere,  den,  kickums  little  tootsums  if  urns  wants 
to  !  " 

44  Silly  talk  that  is,"  said  'Erbie  in  a  most 
superior  tone. 

"  Diddums  big  brother  loseums  silly  tem- 
per, den.  Never  mind,  den,  never  mind. 
Ummmmmmmm !  " 

That  unintelligible  expression,  "  Ummmmmm- 
mm !  "  represents  as  phonetically  as  possible  the 
remainder  of  Alice's  conversation  with  the  infant. 
As  it  was  conducted  while  Alice  had  her  lips 
glued  to  the  baby's  somewhat  liquid  lips,  it  was  a 
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little  indistinct,  but  perhaps  "  Ummmmmramm ! " 
represents  what  she  said  as  nearly  as  any  com- 
bination of  letters  can. 

"  Women,"  said  'Erbie  sourly,  as  he  contem- 
plated Alice,  "  is  a  dotty  lot !  " 

"  You  needn't  let  on  to  ma  wot  I  know  about 
'er  bein'  in  your  'ouse  this  mornin',"  Alice  said, 
as  she  and  'Erbie  walked  home  together.  "  It'll 
be  better  not,  see  ?  I  dessay  your  dad'll  see 
sense  in  a  day  or  two.  Of  course,  ma  won't  go 
back  again,  not  just  yet.  'E'd  better  'ave  a  go 
at  cookin'  for  'isself  for  a  while.  ..." 

44  That's  all  very  fine,"  'Erbie  mumbled,  "  but 
wot  about  us  ?  We  got  to  eat  wot  'e  cooks, 
you  know  !  " 

44  The  inner  cent  'ave  to  suffer  for  the  guilty," 
said  Alice,  44  an'  I  dessay  it'll  do  you  good  !  " 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

ON  Wednesday  morning,  enraged  by  his  failure 
to  make  oatmeal  assume  the  appearance  of 
porridge,  Mr.  Nudds  swore  that  he  had  had 
enough  of  it.  'Erbie,  however,  was  too  pre- 
cipitate in  displaying  his  joy  ;  for  Mr.  Nudds  did 
not  propose,  as  'Erbie  foolishly  imagined,  to 
send  for  Alice  and  her  mother.  His  intention 
was  to  engage  the  services  of  some  reputable 
woman  to  take  care  of  the  domestic  side  of  his 
establishment.  It  appeared  that  he  had  con- 
fided his  troubles  to  one  of  the  customers  on  the 
previous  evening,  and,  by  a  singular  chance,  this 
customer  happened  to  know  exactly  the  person 
who  would  suit  the  needs  of  the  Nudds  family. 
It  was  this  person  whom  Mr.  Nudds  determined 
to  engage.  Her  name  was  Squibb.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  her  fault,  as  she  subsequently  said  : 
it  was  part  of  the  misfortune  which  fell  upon  her 
when  she  made  the  fearful  mistake  of  marrying 
the  late  Squibb.  It  appeared  that  the  late 
Squibb  was  several  sorts  of  holy  terrors  :  it 
appeared  also  that  he  was  a  One,  a  Reg'lar  One, 
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and  a  Bit  of  a  One.  What  did  not  appear  was 
precisely  what  was  the  form  of  his  wickedness. 
He  might  have  been  a  burglar  or  a  wife-beater, 
or  a  murderer  or  a  drunkard,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  might  have  been  a  policeman  or  a 
teetotaler  or  a  miserable,  spiritless  fellow  who 
permitted  his  wife  to  rule  over  him  ;  but  no  one 
could  ascertain  which  of  these  things  he  was. 
All  that  his  relict  would  say  was,  that  he  was  a 
Holy  Terror  or  a  One  or  a  Bit  of  a  One  or  any  of 
the  other  vague  terms  of  terribleness  which  she 
applied  to  him. 

However,  heaven  had  done  its  duty,  and  the 
late  Squibb  was  taken  to  another  and,  in  a  certain 
unpleasant  sense,  brighter  sphere,  leaving  his 
relict  to  fight  for  her  daily  bread  against  a  cruel 
world. 

"  You're  a  widow  ? "  said  Mr.  Nudds  in 
alarm. 

"  Yes,  thank  'eaven,  I'm  a  widow,  Mr.  Nudds," 
Mrs.  Squibb  replied.  "  But  I'm  not  'ardened  to 
it  I  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Nudds,  I'm  not  'ardened  to  it. 
I  'ave  a  neart  same  as  other  people  'ave,  an'  I 
'ave  my  feelin's  an'  my  moods,  an'  no  one  can't 
say  that  I've  become  a  man-'ater  over  the  'ead 
of  Squibb,  because  I  'aven't.  It  ain't  no  dis- 
grace to  be  a  widow,  but  it  ain't  no  joy  neither, 
an'  I  'ave  my  feelin's  same  as  any  one  else  'as  !  " 
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Mr.  Nudds,  in  a  state  of  perturbation,  ven- 
tured to  remark  that  his  concern  was  not  with 
her  feelings,  but  with  her  capacity  to  cook  food 
and  take  care  of  children. 

"  Children  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  fair  dotes 
on  'em.  Give  me  a  child,  I  says,  an'  I'll  love  it, 
no  matter  'oo  it  is.  I  'ave  my  feelin's,  an'  I  don't 
care  'oo  knows  it.  Children  !  Why  !  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Nudds  interrupted  her  rhapsody  on 
babies  with  a  reminder  that  part  of  her  duties 
would  consist  of  the  preparation  of  food.  It  was 
unnecessary,  she  declared,  to  remind  her  of  this. 
She  knew  what  work  was  (the  late  Squibb  had 
seen  to  that)  and  what  she  said  was,  produce  the 
work  and  see  what  happened.  As  for  food,  well, 
in  confidence,  she  might  tell  Mr.  Nudds  that 
the  only  thing  which  prevented  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  and  the  Mayor  of  Camberwell  from 
testifying  to  her  virtues  as  a  cook  was  the  fact 
that  neither  of  these  gentlemen  had  ever  had  the 
good  fortune  to  employ  her. 

"  If  they  'ad  .  .  .  well,  it  isn't  for  me  to  say, 
is  it  ?  but  if  they  'ad,  things  might  'ave  been  very 
dhTrent.  Ar,  yes,  very  diff'rent,  indeed  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  had  his  doubts  about  Mrs.  Squibb, 
and  'Erbie  was  positive  that  she  would  not  suit. 
It  is  conceivable  that  Mr.  Nudds,  despite  his 
difficulties,  would  not  have  engaged  her,  had 
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'Erbie,  in  a  moment  of  tactlessness,  not  made  a 
reference  to  Alice  and  her  mother  which  left  Mr. 
Nudds  with  only  one  course  to  follow,  if  his 
dignity  were  to  be  maintained.  He  engaged 
Mrs.  Squibb,  and  she  began  her  duties  instantly. 
It  was  a  very  unfortunate  thing  that  the  first  day 
of  her  engagement  coincided  with  one  of  those 
unaccountable  periods  of  "  off  ness  "  which,  she 
declared,  come  to  all  cooks. 

"  We  'ave  our  moods  same  as  other  people," 
she  said  in  explanation  of  a  particularly  poor 
meal  which  she  had  prepared.  "  You  know 
yourself,"  she  continued,  "  'ow  some  days  you 
don't  seem  able  to  do  nothink  right  'owever  you 
try.  Temperament,  it  is,  that's  wot  it  is.  Well, 
it's  the  same  with  cooks.  They  'ave  their  moods 
same  as  other  people,  an'  it  don't  matter  'ow  they 
try,  they  can't  do  nothink  right.  Tellin'  you  all 
about  Squibb,  an'  you  being'  so  sympathetic 
an'  all  .  .  .  I  could  see  you  'ad  a  feelin'  'eart  the 
minute  I  saw  you  .  .  .  sort  of  upset  me  but  I'll 
be  all  right  in  the  mornin'.  P'raps  if  I  was  to 
lie  down  a  little  while  I'd  be  better  in  the  evenin'. 
'Erbie  could  wash  up  the  things  !  " 

The  shop  absorbed  most  of  Mr.  Nudds'  energies 
during  the  day,  and  so  he  did  not  notice  that  Mrs. 
Squibb 's  feelings  were  so  upset  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  her  to  rest  during  the  entire  afternoon. 
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It  was  'Erbie  who  prepared  the  tea,  and  as  he 
prepared  it  very  nicely,  Mr.  Nudds  made  no 
comment  on  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Squibb  did  not 
descend  to  the  kitchen  until  the  meal  was  ready. 
"  Well,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  am  surprised  ! 
'Ere  was  me  sayin'  to  myself,  it's  time  tea  was 
got  ready,  an'  'ere  was  'Erbie  gettin'  it  ready 
all  the  time.  You're  a  good  boy,  'Erbie,  an'  I 
respects  you.  'E's  a  credit  to  you,  Mr.  Nudds, 
that's  wot  'e  is.  Any  one  can  see  'e  takes  after 
'is  dad  !  I'm  feelin'  better  in  myself  already. 
I  always  says  that  when  you  feels  one  of  these 
'ere  moods  comin'  on,  an'  it  don't  matter  'oo  you 
are,  you  gets  'em  .  .  .  even  Squibb  'ad  'em, 
an'  if  'e  could  'ave  'em,  any  one  could  'ave 
'em  .  .  .  wot  I  says  is,  when  you  feels  one  of  'em 
comin'  on,  go  an'  'ave  a  good  rest,  an'  that'll  do 
you  more  good  than  anythink  else.  I  'ave 
'card  as  'ow  a  little  drop  of  gin  don't  'urt,  but  I 
don't  believe  in  no  intoxicatin'  liquors.  They 
was  the  ruin  of  Squibb,  they  was.  No,  Mr. 
Nudds,  you  mark  my  words,  wine  is  a  mocker, 
strong  drink  is  ragin',  an'  'oosoever  is  deceived 
thereby  is  not  wise.  That's  wot  I  always  says, 
an'  I  don't  care  'oo  'ears  me  sayin'  it.  Not, 
mind  you,  that  I  don't  believe  wot  a  little  drop 
don't  do  you  no  'arm,  so  long  as  it  is  a  little 
drop.  In  the  way  of  medicine,  I  mean.  Now, 
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if  you  was  to  'ave  one  of  these  'ere  moods,  an' 
you  'ad  a  little  drop  'andy,  so  to  speak,  well  I 
mean  to  say,  it  would  be  silly  not  to  use  it  ... 
as  a  medicine,  of  course.  Everythink  was  give 
for  our  use,  Mr.  Nudds,  an'  if  gin  didn't  'ave  no 
use,  it  wouldn't  be  'ere  !  "  She  glanced  about 
the  kitchen  as  she  spoke.  "  I  suppose,"  she 
said,  "  you  don't  'appen  to  'ave  none  in  the 
'ouse  ?  Case  of  accidents,  I  mean  !  " 

"  No,  I  ain't,"  Mr.  Nudds  growled  at  her. 

"  Ar,  you  ought  to  'ave  some,  you  know. 
Supposin'  you  was  took  bad  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  eih  ?  I  mean  to  say,  a  little  drop  of  gin 
might  save  your  life  or  the  baby's  or  'Erbie's  or 
some  one's.  I  always  says  you  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared for  accidents,  an'  a  little  drop  of  gin  is  as 
good  a  preparation  as  anythink.  Now,  supposin' 
we  was  to  prepare  for  accidents,  Mr.Nudds,  sup- 
posing we  was  to  say  to  ourselves,  troubles  come 
sometime  even  to  the  best  of  us,  an'  therefore 
we  ought  to  be  prepared  for  'em,  an'  supposin' 
we  was  to  send  out  to  the  '  Sir  William  Wai- 
worth'  an'  get  a  little  drop  of  gin,  Mr.  Nudds,  wot 
would  that  be  ?  Why,  it  would  only  be  common 
sense.  Takin'  time  by  the  forelock,  that's  wot 
it  would  be.  Shall  I  send  'Erbie  ?  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Nudds  explained  with  some  force  that  he 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  having  the  kind  of  mood 
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that  seemed  to  afflict  Mrs.  Squibb,  nor  were  his 
children,  and  he  added  that  if  she  felt  that  she 
was  likely  to  have  many  moods  of  that  sort  it 
would  be  much  better  if  she  sought  employment 
in  a  public-house  or  a  distillery  where  the  remedy 
would  be  close  at  hand. 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  suggestin'  myself,  Mr.  Nudds," 
said  Mrs.  Squibb,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
"  Oh,  dear  me,  no  !  I'm  thinkin'  of  you  an'  the 
dear  children,  bless  'em.  I'm  quite  content  with 
tea  myself  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  said  that  that  was  a  very  good 
thing,  for  tea  was  all  that  she  was  likely  to  get, 
and  for  a  few  moments  there  was  silence  in  the 
room,  that  kind  of  silence  which  is  not  com- 
forting, but  is  in  fact  significant  of  storm.  It 
was,  however,  impossible  for  Mrs.  Squibb  to 
maintain  silence  for  any  prolonged  period  of  time. 
God  in  His  wisdom  had  given  a  tongue  to  Mrs. 
Squibb,  and  Mrs.  Squibb  intended  to  make  use 
of  that  tongue.  What  else  were  tongues  for, 
but  to  make  conversation  ?  Mr.  Nudds  found 
her  talk  insupportable,  and  he  rose  abruptly  in 
the  middle  of  a  long  account  of  a  peculiarly  ill- 
natured  act  performed  by  the  late  Squibb  exactly 
three  weeks  after  he  had  married  her. 

"  I'll  go  an'  over'aul  the  stock,"  he  said,  as  he 
left  the  kitchen  and  went  into  the  shop. 
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"  You  know,  'Erbie,"  said  Mrs.  Squibb,  "  your 
dad  ain't  in  good  'ealth.  That  'e  ain't,  an'  I 
do  think  you  ought  to  coax  'im  to  'ave  a  little 
drop  of  somethink  in  the  'ouse.  Even  if  it  was 
only  beer,  it  'ud  be  better'n  nothink.  There 
was  a  gentleman  once,  an'  a  very  nice  gentleman 
'e  was,  too  .  .  .  lived  up  at  Denmark  '111,  'e  did 
.  .  .  an'  'e  used  to  say  .  .  .  'e  'ad  a  wooden 
leg  at  the  time  .  .  .  'e  used  to  say  that  you  need 
never  fear  nothink  so  long  as  you  'ave  a  little 
drop  in  the  'ouse.  Poor  gentleman,  'e  was  took 
sudden.  'E  was  'oppin'  up  the  garden  one  day, 
an'  suddenly  'e  went  flat  on  'is  back.  '  Gimme 
a  little  drop  of  somethink  !  '  'e  shouts  out  at  the 
top  of  'is  voice,  but  do  you  know,  'Erbie,  there 
wasn't  as  much  as  would  cover  the  bottom  of  a 
spoon  in  the  'ouse,  an'  'e  went  an'  died  over  the 
'ead  of  it  before  we  could  get  down  to  the  Green  to 
get  some  more.  Now,  if  your  dad  'ad  a  wooden 
leg  or  anythink  !  .  .  ." 

Jane  Gertrude,  who  was  listening  very  eagerly 
to  what  Mrs.  Squibb  had  to  say,  remarked  that 
her  father  had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the 
power  of  his  arm. 

"  Ar,  I  knoo  as  much !  "  Mrs.  Squibb  exclaimed. 
"  I  knoo  as  much.  You  know,  'Erbie,  it's  flyin' 
in  the  face  of  Providence  to  let  'im  go  about 
without  as  much  as  would  ..." 
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'Erbie  gave  a  groan,  and  then  rose  quickly  and 
followed  his  father  into  the  shop. 

"  Dad,"  he  said,  "  this '11  'ave  to  stop  !  " 

"  'Erbie,  my  boy, "Mr.  Nudds  replied  solemnly. 
"I'll  give  you  tuppence  if  you  can  stop  'er.  I 
dunno  wot  'er  'usband  was  like,  but  wotever  'e 
was,  all  I  say  is,  God  'elp  'im,  'an  peace  to  'is 
ashes.  If  'e  didn't  commit  murder,  then  'e 
bloomin'  well  ought  to  'ave,  an'  it  ought  to  'ave 
been  'er.  Wot  with  'er  moods  an'  'er  jawr,  it 
seems  to  me  we  been  let  in  for  somethink  !  " 

"  Yes,  dad,  we  'ave,"  said  'Erbie,  "  an'  by  you, 
too  !  If  you'd  only  done  wot  I  said.  ..." 

"  I  don't  want  to  'ear  no  more,  'Erbie.  I'm 
not  cross  with  you.  No,  I'm  'urt.  But  if  you 
gimme  any  more  of  that  talk,  I  will  be  cross  with 
you,  an'  per'aps  it'll  be  you  wot '11  be  'urt !  " 

'Erbie  contented  himself  with  mumbling  about 
the  difficulty  he  had  in  foreseeing  the  end  of 
things.  "  You're  payin'  'er  to  do  the  work,  an* 
she  ain't  doin'  it,"  he  said,  "  an'  if  that  dinner 
she  cooked  this  mornin'  is  a  specimen  of  wot  she 
can  do,  then  it  seems  to  me  it's  a  good  job  she 
ain't  doin'  it !  " 

Some  perverse  thing  caused  Mr.  Nudds  to 
undertake  Mrs.  Squibb's  defence.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  fact  that  'Erbie  was  hankering  for 
Alice  and  her  mother  which  caused  him  to  do  so. 
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"  'Ave  a  bit  of  feelin',  'Erbie, "  he  said.  "  You 
'eard  the  woman  sayin'  she  was  'avin'  one  of  'er 
moods,  an'  she  can't  'elp  'avin'  'em,  can  she, 
any  more'n  wot  you  could  'elp  'em  if  you  'ad  'em, 
which  you'd  better  not  ?  After  all,  you  know, 
she's  only  been  'ere  a  day,  an'  she  ain't  'ad  a  fair 
trial,  'as  she,  now  ?  Come  on,  'Erbie,  as  man  to 
man,  'as  she  'ad  a  fair  trial  ?  You're  one  of 
these  'ere  Socialists,  aren't  you  ?  You  wouldn't 
'ave  the  wo  man  done  out  of  'er  fair  chancst,  would 
you  ?  No,  of  course  not !  .  .  ." 

'Erbie  gaped  at  his  father  in  amazement. 
These  flights  of  eloquence  were  new  things  to 
him,  and  he  could  not  understand  them. 

"  I  dunno,"  he  said.  "  Things  ain't  goin'  the 
way  they  ought  to  go,  an'  you  know  it,  too, 
dad.  The  shop  ain't  goin'  well,  an'  the  'ouse 
ain't  goin'  well.  You  ain't  got  no  one  yet  for 
the  toilet  saloon,  an'  you  will  'andle  the  change 
yourself,  an'  you  go  an'  make  mistakes,  an'  then 
you  'ave  a  row  with  Alice  an'  'er  ma,  an'  you  go 
an'  get  this  'ere  Squibb  in,  an' — I  dunno  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  gazed  reproachfully  at  'Erbie. 
Had  he  not  been  a  good  father  to  'Erbie  all 
these  years,  and  was  he  not  now  taking  the 
place  of  a  mother  as  well  ? 

"  Yes,  dad,  that's  all  right ! .  .  ." 

Still,   he  would  not  complain.     It  was  well 
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known  that  those  who  treated  their  children 
well  were  generally  ill-requited  by  them  for  their 
trouble.  He,  however,  would  not  remember  this 
against  'Erbie.  Forget  an'  forgive  was  his  motto. 

"  But,  look  'ere,  dad,  this  don't  'elp,  this  don't. 
We  got  to  come  to  a  nunderstandin',  you  know  we 
'ave.  You  don't  treat  the  customers  proper,  an' 
if  you  can't  find  the  pypers  they  want  immejit, 
you  say  we  ain't  got  it,  an'  won't  they  'ave  the 
Christian  'Erald  instead.  I  mean  to  say,  dad, 
if  a  chap  wants  the  Pink  'Un,  'e  wants  it,  an'  'e 
do  not  want  the  Christian  'Erald  !  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  'Erbie,  it's  like  this.  I  can't 
remember  the  names  of  'alf  the  pypers.  Wot 
they  want  to  go  an'  'ave  so  many  for,  I  don't 
know.  Why  can't  they  'ave  only  one  pyper, 
an'  all  of  'em  read  it,  'stead  of  'avin'  'undreds 
diffrent !  " 

'Erbie  smiled  indulgently  at  his  father. 
"  Funny  old  dad,"  he  said.  Then  his  face 
became  solemn  again.  "  I  wish  Mr.  Shore 'am 
'ud  come  in  an'  talk  about  it.  'E'd  be  sure  to 
think  of  somethink  or  other  !  " 

"Funny  'e  ain't  been  in  lately,"  Mr.  Nudds 
mused. 

"  I  don't  think  'e  likes  the  way  you  treated 
Alice,  dad  !  " 

They  sat  behind  the  counter  discussing  the 
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matter  in  a  vague,  inconclusive  fashion.  Their 
talk  was  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by 
customers  for  Stars  and  Newses  and  other 
papers,  and  it  was  punctuated  at  frequent 
intervals  with  "  I  dunno  "  and  "  Well,  we  got 
to  do  somethink !  "  When  they  had  been 
talking  in  this  manner  for  some  while  Mr.  Nudds 
suddenly  said  that  he  was  tired  of  argument. 
His  mind  required  some  relaxation.  He  had 
often  heard  people  say  that  all  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,  and  in  his  opinion  that 
was  perfectly  true.  If  he  and  'Erbie  were  to 
have  a  little  amusement  it  would  freshen  their 
minds,  and  who  knew  that  they  might  not 
instantly  think  of  some  solution  of  their  troubles. 

"  I  tell  you  wot,  'Erbie,"  he  concluded.  "  I'll 
take  you  to  the  theatre  to-night,  see  ?  " 

'Erbie  reminded  his  father  that  they  had  a 
shop  to  look  after. 

"  That'll  be  all  right,  'Erbie.  Mrs.  Squibb'll 
look  after  it.  There  ain't  much  to  do  at  this 
time  of  night,  an'  she'll  be  able  to  manage  all 
right !  " 

But  'Erbie  demurred  to  this.  Mrs.  Squibb's 
mood  had  caused  her  to  make  a  mess  of  their 
dinner  that  day,  and  it  was  quite  likely  that 
her  mood  would  cause  her  to  make  a  muddle  of 
the  shop. 
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"Besides,  dad,"  he  continued,  "she  don't 
know  nothink  about  it.  You  don't  know  much 
about  it,  but  she  knows  less  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  had  set  his  heart  on  taking  'Erbie 
to  the  theatre,  and  he  considered  that  'Erbie  was 
behaving  very  badly  in  raising  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  gratifying  his  desire.  However,  he  had 
no  intention  of  permitting  'Erbie  to  have  his 
own  way  in  everything.  Not  likely.  And, 
therefore,  he  commanded  him  to  get  ready  to  go 
to  the  theatre  that  very  minute.  Mr.  Nudds  did 
not  put  it  in  this  way,  but  the  substance  of  what 
he  said  was  that  'Erbie  had  got  to  enjoy  himself  or 
else  he  would  have  cause  to  regret  his  lack  of 
jollity. 

"  Mrs.  Squibb  !  "  he  shouted  into  the  kitchen. 
"  Mrs.  Squibb  !  I  want  you  'alf  a  second  !  " 

Mrs.  Squibb  came  hurrying  to  the  shop.  Her 
hope  that  Mr.  Nudds  had  taken  her  advice  con- 
cerning the  advisability  of  being  prepared  for 
accidents  was  speedily  dashed  to  the  ground,  but 
she  assured  him  that  she  was  quite  capable  of 
taking  care  of  the  shop  until  his  return.  It 
appeared  that  she  had  often  been  requested  by  a 
previous  employer  to  look  after  his  enormous 
establishment  in  his  absence,  and  that  she  had 
always  done  so  with  greater  success  even  than 
the  proprietor  himself.  "  Poun's  an'  poun's  I 
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'ad  charge  of,  an'  never  a  nappeny  wrong  !  " 
she  said. 

She  promised  to  send  Jane  Gertrude  and  Vi'let 
to  bed  at  the  proper  hour  and,  on  the  suggestion 
of  'Erbie,  to  shut  the  shop  at  nine  o'clock  ;  and 
then  Mr.  Nudds  and  'Erbie  set  off  to  the  Elephant 
and  Castle  Theatre  where  a  thrilling  drama  in 
six  acts,  divided  into  nineteen  scenes,  and 
entitled  "  The  Girl  Who  Didn't  Ought  to  Have 
Done  It  "  was  to  be  performed.  'Erbie  could 
hardly  have  been  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  merri- 
ment when  he  and  his  father  climbed  into  the 
gallery  of  the  theatre,  and  for  the  first  few 
minutes  of  the  play  his  mind  reverted  to  the 
shop  and  the  general  problem  associated  with  it ; 
but  gradually  the  play  got  hold  of  his  attention 
and  when  the  curtain  descended  on  the  climax 
of  the  first  act,  when  the  hero  is  wrongfully  ac- 
cused of  having  poured  poison  into  the  old  lord's 
coffee,  he  had  completely  forgotten  all  about 
Mrs.  Squibb.  He  and  his  father  heartily  hooted 
the  villain  and  applauded  the  hero  and  heroine, 
and  then  they  occupied  the  interval  by  scanning 
the  advertisements  on  the  programme.  The 
second  act  was  more  engrossing  than  the  first. 
The  hero  was  bound  to  the  frame  of  a  circular 
saw  by  the  villain,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
opportune  arrival  of  the  comic  footman,  the 
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hero  would  certainly  have  been  sawn  down  the 
middle.  "  Give  me  a  turn,  that  did  !  "  said  Mr. 
Nudds,  when  the  scene  was  over.  He  said  that 
he  should  not  be  a  bit  surprised  to  learn  that  now 
and  then  these  actor-chaps  had  an  accident. 
The  comic  footman  probably  turned  up  too  late 
on  occasions,  and  the  unhappy  hero  was  cut 
into  laths.  "  Of  course,"  he  concluded,  "  I  don't 
wish  the  chap  no  'arm  or  nothink,  but  if  there 
was  to  be  a  naccident  or  any  think  I'd  like  to  see 
it  just  for  the  curiosity  of  it !  " 

'Erbie  was  about  to  say  that  his  father  had  a 
horrible  mind,  when  suddenly  he  sat  stiff  in  his 
seat,  and  then  leant  forward  eagerly. 

"  Dad,"  he  said  excitedly,  "  there's  Alice  an' 
her  ma  in  the  front  row  !  " 

"  Where  ?  "  said  Mr.  Nudds. 

"  There,  see  ?  Next  the  old  chap  with  the 
bald  'ead  an'  the  thing  on  'is  nose.  Look  !  " 
He  stood  up  in  his  seat  and  shouted  to  Alice, 
and  as  he  did  so,  the  lights  went  down,  and  the 
curtain  went  up  on  the  third  act. 

"  We  can  shout  to  'er  when  this  act's  over," 
'Erbie  said  to  his  father,  who  replied  in  a  surly 
tone  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  any  desire 
to  shout  to  her.  They  spoke  rather  loudly, 
and  in  consequence  their  neighbours  sshed  a 
great  deal  and  invited  them  to  "  shuddup  an' 
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'old  their  row."  They  were  so  embarrassed  by 
the  attention  they  attracted  to  themselves  that 
they  did  not  dare  to  breathe  freely  until  the 
third  act  was  over.  'Erbie  stood  up  in  his  seat 
and  yelled  "  Alice  !  " 

She  looked  round  on  hearing  her  name  called, 
and  he  wildly  waved  his  hand  to  her,  and  then  he 
pointed  to  his  father.  She  sat  still  in  her  seat, 
gazing  at  them  as  if  she  could  not  believe  the 
evidence  of  her  eyes.  Then  she  caught  hold  of 
her  mother's  arm,  and  'Erbie  saw  that  Mrs. 
Corken  and  she  were  coming  up  the  gangway 
towards  them.  There  was  a  look  in  Alice's  eyes 
which  made  'Erbie  feel  sorry  that  he  had  shouted 
to  her. 

"  I  say,  dad,"  he  whispered  to  his  father,  "  she 
don't  'alf  look  sick  about  nothink  !  " 

"I  don't  care,"  Mr.  Nudds  replied,  but  his 
tones  were  a  trifle  wavery  as  he  said  this. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

"  WHERE'S  the  baby  ?  "  Alice  demanded. 

There  was  a  look  of  anxiety  in  her  eyes,  and 
she  could  scarcely  control  her  impatience  as 
'Erbie  fumbled  over  his  reply.  He  had  for- 
gotten that  Alice  was  not  aware  of  the  advent  of 
Mrs.  Squibb,  and  he  could  not  understand  her 
agitation. 

44  It's  all  right,"  he  said  soothingly.  "It's 
at  'ome  !  " 

"  'Ome  !  "  Alice  exclaimed.  "  Do  you  mean 
to  say  you  two  come  out  an'  left  it  be'ind  with 
Jane  Gertrude  an'  Vi'let  ?  .  .  ." 

"  No,  no,  no  I  "  said  Mr.  Nudds.  "  Of  course, 
we  didn't.  We  ain't  all  as  silly  as  you  try  to 
make  out.  Mrs.  Squibb's  lookin'  after  it  !  " 

"  Mrs.  Squibb  !     'Go's  she  ?  " 

Mr.  Nudds  decided  to  conduct  the  explana- 
tion himself,  and  as  he  could  not  conceal  his 
desire  to  show  Alice  that  he  could  easily  dispense 
with  her  services,  the  explanation  was  somewhat 
protracted.  In  fact  the  lights  had  gone  down, 
and  the  orchestra  was  playing  that  trilly,  throbby 
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music  which  generally  precedes  a  touching  scene 
in  an  Elephant  and  Castle  play,  before  he  had 
given  Alice  any  coherent  idea  concerning  Mrs. 
Squibb's  function  in  the  universe.     A  lady  who 
was  sitting  behind  Mr.  Nudds  ventured  to  re- 
mind  him  that  she  had  paid  her  money  to  see 
the  play  and  not  to  hear  him  trying  to  be  funny. 
Mr.  Nudds  did  not  doubt  the  purpose  for  which 
she  had  paid  her  money,  but  he  begged  to  point 
out  that  he  was  not  trying  to  be  funny.     The 
effect  of  this  retort  on  the  lady  was  not  concilia- 
tory.    She  informed  Mr.  Nudds  that,  whatever 
his  intention  might  be,  he  certainly  was  succeed- 
ing in  being  funny,  but  all  the  same  she  desired  to 
see  the  play.    His  form  of  humour  was  common 
enough.    It  could  be  seen  any  day  in  the  Zoo  or 
at  Bedlam.     She  had  no  desire  to  be  offensive, 
but  if  Mr.  Nudds  and  his  friends,  meaning  by 
his    friend    that    there  girl  there  an'  the  old 
woman  who  was  no  doubt  mother  of  her,  if  they 
could  not  sit  down  and  keep  quiet  she  would  be 
compelled  to   fetch   each   of  them  one.     The 
curtain  had  risen  on  a  scene  representing  a 
snowbound  countryside.    The  heroine,  faint  with 
hunger  and  fatigue,  stumbled  in  a  long,  trailing 
black  gown  across  the  bleak  moor,  clutching  her 
che-e-ild  to  her  breast.     "  Oh,  heaven  !  "  she 
exclaimed,  "  how  much  longer  am  I  to  be  perse- 
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cuted  by  Lord  Jasper  de  Montreux  ?  He  has 
separated  me  from  my  own  true  lover,  who  is 
now  awaiting  execution  for  murder  in  the 
cr-r-r-uel  prison  which  he  never  committed  .  .  . 
but  stay  !  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope.  Is 
not  this  England,  the  country  of  the  brave  and 
free,  the  land  of  the  Union  Jack  beneath  whose 
folds  all  men  are  free  ?  Yes,  it  is.  Courage,  my 
little  one,  we  will  not  despair,  for  even  in  stony- 
hearted Russia  when  men  see  the  British  flag 
they  unbare  their  heads  reverently.  We  will 
(jo  and  see  the  Prime  Minister  in  his  castle  and 
tell  the  tr-r-ruth  to  him,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  days  when  he  and  I  played  together  as 
leetle  cheeldren  he  will  do  this  deed  of  mercy 
for  me  !  " 

Not  one  word  of  this  beautiful  and  moving 
speech  was  heard  in  the  gallery.  When  the 
golden -haired,  black-gowned  lady  laid  her  infant 
in  the  snow,  while  flakes  fell  gently  from  the  sky, 
no  one  in  the  gallery  noticed  what  she  was  doing. 
Perhaps  that  was  as  well,  for  the  least  intelligent 
person  there  might  have  realized  that  an  infant 
which  is  laid  on  the  snow  and  cr-r-ruel  ice  while 
its  mother  delivers  lengthy  and  impassioned 
speeches  to  the  sky,  has  a  fairly  good  chance  of 
reaching  its  grave  by  way  of  pneumonia.  The 
gallery,  however,  was  too  much  interested  in  the 
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discussion  taking  place  between  the  lady  and 
Mr.  Nudds  to  pay  attention  to  the  tender  scene 
on  the  stage.  Mr.  Nudds  was  not  permitted  to 
say  much,  but  when  he  did  get  an  opportunity 
of  speaking,  all  that  he  could  say  was,  "  'Go's 
talkin'  to  you,  eih  ?  "  This  speech  had  a  singu- 
larly exasperating  effect  on  the  lady,  and  when 
Mr.  Nudds  had  made  it  for  the  fourth  time,  she 
became  inarticulate  with  rage.  The  entire 
audience  in  the  gallery  became  excited,  and 
before  the  attendants  knew  what  was  up,  three 
separate  and  distinct  free  fights  were  proceeding 
in  various  parts  of  the  circle. 

"  'Ere,"  said  Alice,  catching  hold  of  Mr.  Nudds 
and  'Erbie,  "  come  on  out  of  this  !  " 

"  Whaffor  ?  "  Mr.  Nudds  replied.  "  I  ain't 
seen  the  end  of  the  play  !  .  .  ." 

"  There  won't  be  no  end.  Come  on,  I  got 
somethink  to  say  to  you  !  " 

As  the  lady  was  now  sufficiently  recovered 
from  her  speechlessness  to  be  able  to  make  some 
very  disparaging  remarks  concerning  Mr.  Nudds' 
personal  appearance  and  his  upbringing,  to- 
gether with  the  general  moral  condition  of  his 
parents,  grand-parents,  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins, 
he  decided  perhaps  he  had  better  accept  the 
suggestion  made  by  Alice  and  quit  the  build- 
ing. 
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'<  Good  job,  too  !  "  the  lady  said,  as  she 
watched  'Erbie  and  him  follow  after  Alice  and 
her  mother. 

The  row  in  the  gallery  subsided.  The  various 
combatants  ceased  their  battles  and  began  to 
wonder  what  on  earth  they  were  fighting  about, 
and  then  in  a  few  moments  the  entire  audience 
was  sobbing  and  sniffing  while  the  golden -haired, 
black-gowned  lady,  clasping  her  infant  to  her, 
laid  herself  down  in  the  snow  to  die.  .  .  . 

"  Now,"  said  Alice,  when  she  came  into  the 
street,  "  'oo  is  this  Mrs.  Squibb  ?  " 

Mr.  Nudds  gave  as  coherent  an  account  of  her 
as  he  could. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  left  'er  in  charge  of 
the  shop  an'  children  ?  "  Alice  demanded,  when 
he  had  finished  his  story. 

"  Yes,  why  not  ?  "  he  answered. 
'Erbie  basely  betrayed  his  father.     He  said 
that  he  had  opposed  his  father's  proposal  from 
the  beginning,   and  he  indiscreetly  mentioned 
Mrs.  Squibb 's  mood  of  that  morning. 

46  An'  you  never  seen  'er  before  ?  "  Alice  said. 
"  You  don't  know  nothink  about  'er  ?  An'  you 
go  an'  leave  'er  in  charge  of  the  shop  an1  the  baby 
an*  Jane  Gertrude  an*  Vi'let  !  I  only  'ope  she's 
there  when  we  get  back,  that's  all,  an'  that  the 
shop  ain't  burnt  down  !  " 
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"  Wot  you  mean  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Nudds 
anxiously. 

44  Wot  do  I  mean  !  Oh,  you  make  me  feel  sick, 
you  do  !  I  suppose  you  didn't  forget  to  take  the 
money  out  of  the  till,  did  you  ?  " 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Nudds  had  left  the 
money  in  the  till  because  the  till  seemed  the 
proper  place  in  which  to  leave  it.  He  hoped 
Alice  was  not  insinuating  that  Mrs.  Squibb  might 
make  a  mistake  about  the  ownership  of  the 
money.  Alice  did  not  reply.  She  hustled  her 
mother  and  'Erbie  on  to  a  tram  at  the  Elephant 
and  Castle,  and  then  hustled  Mr.  Nudds  after 
them.  44  Get  on  !  "  she  said  sharply,  and  then 
she  followed  him. 

44  'Go's  treat  is  this  ?  "  he  demanded,  when  they 
had  taken  their  seats. 

44  Yours,"  said  Alice,  and  then  she  refused  to 
say  any  more. 

They  were  carried  swiftly  up  the  Walworth 
Road  towards  Camberwell  Gate,  where  they  dis- 
mounted. Alice  did  not  wait  for  the  others. 
She  ran  across  the  road,  dodging  tramcars  and 
motor-omnibuses  in  a  way  that  caused  Mrs. 
Corken's  heart  to  shoot  up  into  her  mouth  and 
then  down  into  her  boots. 

44  She'll  be  run  over  as  sure  as  anythink  !  " 
Mrs.  Cor  ken  said  tearfully. 
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£  "  No  she  won't,"  Mr.  Nudds  replied.  "  She 
ain't  the  sort  wot  gets  run  over  !  "  He  turned 
to  speak  to  'Erbie,  but  'Erbie  was  not  there. 
'Erbie,  in  fact,  was  following  quickly  on  the  heels 
of  Alice.  He  and  she  entered  the  shop  simul- 
taneously. A  man  was  standing  at  the  counter 
rapping  a  coin  on  it.  "  Anybody  in  ?  "  he  ex- 
claimed pettishly  to  them  as  they  entered. 

"  Yes,  we  are  !  "  Alice  answered. 

"Well,  it's  about  time,"  he  said.  "I  been 
rappin'  'ere  for  a  good  while.  A  nounce  of  shag, 
please  !  " 

"  You  serve  the  gentleman,  'Erbie,"  Alice  said. 
"I'll  go  in  the  kitchen.  I'm  sorry  you  been 
kept  waiting,  sir,"  she  continued,  speaking  to  the 
customer  as  she  walked  across  the  shop. 

"  That's  all  right !  "  he  replied,  mollified  by 
her  manner. 

Mr.  Nudds  and  Mrs.  Cor  ken  entered  the  shop 
as  Alice  entered  the  kitchen.  She  looked  silently 
at  the  scene  there,  and  then  she  turned  to  Mr. 
Nudds  and  her  mother  and  beckoned  them  to 
come  and  look. 

"  'Ere,"  she  said,  "  come  an'  'ave  a  peep  at 
this  !  " 

'Erbie  forgot  about  the  customer,  and  he,  too, 
went  to  have  a  peep  at  this.  The  customer 
thought  that  he  might  as  well  en  joy  any  spectacles 
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that  were  to  be  seen  free  of  charge,  and  he,  also, 
joined  the  group  which  stood  in  the  doorway 
gazing  into  the  kitchen. 

It  was  the  customer  who  spoke  first.  "  'Ad 
a  fit,  'asn't  she  ?  "  he  said. 

"  No,  she's  'ad  a  drop,"  Alice  replied.  "  But 
you  needn't  wait  no  longer,"  she  continued, 
gazing  at  him  in  a  way  which  caused  him  to 
remember  his  manners. 

"  Beg  pardon,  I'm  sure  !  "  he  said,  and  then 
he  departed,  forgetting  to  take  his  shag  with 
him. 

The  scene  on  which  they  all  gazed  was  not  a 
pretty  one.  Mrs.  Squibb  was  stretched  on  the 
floor  in  an  attitude  which  was  hardly  graceful. 
She  was  breathing  stertorously.  Her  appear- 
ance was  not  normally  pretty,  but  it  was  now 
absolutely  awful.  Her  hair  was  disarranged, 
and  a  long  strand  of  it  had  fallen  over  her  eyes. 
Her  cheeks  were  flushed  and  puffy.  There  was 
an  empty  bottle  on  the  table.  .  .  .  Jane 
Gertrude  and  Vi'let  were  sprawling  on  the  sofa 
fast  asleep.  At  their  feet,  on  the  floor,  were  a 
number  of  picture  post -cards  and  newspapers. 
Jane  Gertrude  and  Vi'let  had  evidently  been 
playing  shop.  .  .  .  The  baby  was  sleeping  in  its 
cradle,  and  its  quiet  look  reassured  Alice. 

"Shut  the  shop,"  she  said  to  'Erbie,  who 
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instantly  brought  the  contents  boards  in,  closed 
the  door  and  turned  out  the  light. 

"Well,  Mr.  Nudds?"  said  Alice,  as  'Erbie 
did  this. 

But  Mr.  Nudds  had  not  got  a  word  to  say. 
He  gazed  miserably  at  the  drunken  woman  on 
the  floor,  and  then  looked  in  a  helpless  manner 
at  Alice. 

"  Satisfied  with  yourself  ?  "  she  demanded 
ruthlessly.  He  still  did  not  reply.  If  she  had 
not  been  so  angry  with  him  she  might  have  been 
moved  by  his  look  of  utter  misery,  but  she 
was  thinking  of  the  baby  and  there  was  no  room 
in  her  mind  for  pity  for  the  father  of  it.  She 
began  to  speak  very  rapidly  and  very  angrily. 
What  sort  of  a  man  did  he  think  he  was  that 
he  went  out  and  left  three  children,  one  of  them  a 
helpless  baby,  in  the  charge  of  a  drunken  woman? 
He  did  not  know  she  was  a  drunkard.  No,  of 
course,  he  did  not  know.  That  made  his  be- 
haviour all  the  worse.  Here  was  a  woman,  of 
whom  he  knew  absolutely  nothing.  He  had  left 
her  in  charge  of  his  shop  and  his  children  on  the 
very  first  day  of  her  employment,  before  he  knew 
whether  or  not  she  was  fit  to  be  left  in  charge  of 
them  1  Did  he  or  did  he  not  call  himself  a  man  ? 
Was  he  or  was  he  not  a  fat'ead,  a  silly  fool,  a 
nijit,  barmy,  dotty  and  generally  senseless  ? 
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Was   he   or   was   he   not  ?     Go  on,  say   some- 
think!  .  .  . 

Before  Mr.  Nudds  could  say  a  word  Alice 
received  a  smack  on  the  ear  which  caused  her  to 
reel  across  the  floor.  She  looked  up  in  astonish- 
ment and  saw  her  mother,  irate  and  flushed, 
standing  over  her  with  upraised  hand. 

"  'Ow  dare  you  !  "  Mrs.  Corken  exclaimed. 
"  'Ow  dare  you  speak  to  the  man  like  that !  A  bit 
of  a  brat  like  you  callin'  a  man  like  'im  names 
like  them  !  'Ow  dare  you,  miss  !  " 

"  'Ere,  ma  !  "  said  Alice,  holding  the  side  of 
her  face,  "  wot's  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

44  Matter  with  me  !  "  Mrs.  Corken  shouted. 
"  I'll  learn  you  wot's  the  matter  with  me  !  The 
idear,  indeed  !  Callin'  'im  out  of  'is  name  like 
that  !  An'  'im  old  enough  to  be  your  father  ! 
I'm  ashamed  of  you,  that's  wot  I  am.  An'  you 
my  own  daughter,  too,  wot  I've  brought  up 
careful.  An'  you  know  as  well  as  anythink  it 
was  your  own  fault  all  this  trouble's  'appened. 
You  know  it  was.  If  you  'adn't  insisted  on 
'avin'  that  foreigner  !  .  .  ." 

Alice  went  up  to  her  mother  and  took  hold  of 
her  arm.  "  Ma,"  she  said  quietly,  "  you're  for- 
gettin'  yourself  altogether.  I'm  in  charge  of 
this  family,  not  you.  See  ?  I  won't  say 
nothink  about  you  'ittin'  of  me  when  I  wasn't 
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lookin' — when  I  wasn't  lookin,'  do  you  'ear  ? 
I  won't  say  nothink  about  that,  although  I  must 
say  it  was  a  dirty  thing  to  do,  but  wot  I  will  say 
is  this,  I'm  in  charge  of  this  family,  an'  not  you. 
When  'is  wife  was  dyin',  she  put  5im  an'  the 
children  in  my  care,  see  ?  Not  yours.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  'ave  a  row  with  you,  ma,  very  sorry, 
but  if  ydu  ever  do  that  again  I'll  'ave  one,  see, 
an'  a  big  one,  too.  Supposin'  this  'ag  'ad  set 
the  'ouse  afire,  eih  ?  That'd  'a'  been  a  nice 
thing,  wouldn't  it,  eih  ?  Supposin'  the  baby  'ad 
been  burned  to  death  ?  An'  Jane  Gertrude  an' 
Vi'let  an'  the  shop,  eih  ?  'E's  a  born  fool,  that's 
wot  'e  is,  an'  'e  knows  it  now.  She  knoo  it,  too  ! 
Told  me  'erself  she  did,  afore  she  died.  Said  'e 
was  'elpless,  an'  I  was  to  look  after  'im,  an'  I'm 
goin'  to  look  after  'im,  too,  an'  I  won't  'ave  you 
flippin'  me  on  the  ear'ole  for  doin'  it,  see  ?  " 

Mrs.  Cor  ken  collapsed  into  a  chair.  Her 
sudden  irruption  of  rage  subsided,  and  she  sat 
dazed  under  the  torrent  of  Alice's  eloquence. 

"  I  don't  like  to  'ear  people  bein'  cheeked  by 
youngsters,"  she  said  feebly. 

"  Wot's  age  got  to  do  with  it  ?  "  Alice  de- 
manded. "  Don't  talk  silly,  ma.  I  don't  expect 
'im  to  know  any  better,  but  I  do  expect  you, 
seein'  as  'ow  you're  my  ma.  'Ere,  get  up  an' 
do  somethink.  Get  Jane  Gertrude  an'  Vi'let 
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off  to  bed,  an'  then  we'll  see  wot  we  can  do  with 
this  I  "  She  indicated  the  prone  body  of  Mrs. 
Squibb  with  her  foot.  "  Disgustin'  'og  !  "  she 
murmured  to  herself. 

'Erbie  asked  her  what  she  thought  should  be 
done  with  Mrs.  Squibb,  and  she  replied  that 
nothing  could  be  done  with  her  that  night. 

"  But  in  the  mornin'  she'll  'ave  to  'op  it,"  she 
said,  and  then  she  turned  to  Mr.  Nudds,  and  said, 
"  I  suppose  you  don't  object  to  that,  do  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Nudds  shook  his  head  feebly.  All  the 
fight  had  gone  out  of  him.  "  'Ave  it  your  own 
way  !  "  he  said.  "  Do  wotever  you  like.  I 
gives  in  !  " 

She  looked  at  him  in  silence  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  she  went  over  to  him  and  patted  his 
shoulder.  "  All  right,"  she  said.  "  You  didn't 
mean  no  'arm,  an'  I  forgives  you  !  " 

"  Thank  you  Alice  !  "  he  said  meekly. 

She  paused  for  a  moment.  "  'Erbie,"  she 
said. 

"  Yes,  Alice  !  "  'Erbie  replied,  coming  to  her. 

"  Get  a  poce  card,  will  you  ?  " 

'Erbie  went  into  the  shop  and  presently  re- 
turned with  a  post  card,  bearing  a  view  of  the 
Crystal  Palace. 

"  Yes,  Alice  ?  "  he  said,  sitting  down  at  the 
table. 
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"  Write  to  that  Frenchman,  will  you  an'  tell 
'im  to  be  'ere  to-morrow  mornin'  as  early  as 
possible  !  " 

"  Wot's  'is  name  an'  address  ?  "  said  'Erbie. 

Alice  told  him.  She  glanced  at  Mr.  Nudds  as 
she  did  so,  but  Mr.  Nudds  did  not  say  a  word. 
He  had  given  in. 


CHAPTER  XX 

A  MONTH  after  the  date  on  which  the  events 
narrated  in  the  preceding  chapter  took  place, 
Alice  reached  the  mature  age  of  sixteen  years. 
She  celebrated  the  occasion  by  putting  up  her 
hair.     Mr.  Nudds,  however,  considered  that  the 
day  should  be  marked  by  rather  more  jollity 
than  that,  and  he  suggested  that  they  should 
all  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  Alice's  birth- 
day fell  on  Early  Closing  Day  and  go  as  far  as 
Ruskin  Park  at  Denmark  Hill  for  a  little  outing. 
A  band,  provided  at  the  charge  of  the  London 
County  Council,  would  perform  during  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Nudds  hinted  that  he 
himself  might  be  persuaded  to  provide  glasses 
of  lemonade  all  round,  to  say  nothing  of  an  ice 
each  for  those  who  liked  to  insult  their  insides 
with  such  things.     Alice  pointed  out  that  the 
law  permitted  newsagents  to  keep  open  on  Early 
Closing  Day  for  the  sale  of  newspapers,  but  Mr. 
Nudds  begged  to  point  out  that  the  sale  of  even- 
ing papers  did  not  begin  until  six  o'clock  or 
thereabouts,  consequently  there  was  no  reason 
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why  his  desire  to  celebrate  Alice's  birthday 
should  not  be  gratified.  In  his  opinion,  some 
tribute  was  due  to  her  for  the  remarkable  manner 
in  which  she  had  cleared  Mrs.  Squibb  out  of  the 
house  on  the  morning  after  that  disastrous  visit 
to  the  theatre.  Alice  had,  indeed,  spoken  very 
plainly  to  Mrs.  Squibb.  She  told  her  bluntly 
that  she  had  been  intoxicated  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  that  in  order  to  become  intoxicated 
she  had  taken  money  from  the  till.  She  informed 
her  that  if  she  were  not  outside  the  door  in  two- 
twos,  Mr.  Nudds  would  be  reluctantly  compelled 
to  send  for  the  police. 

"  By  rights,"  she  concluded,  "  you  didn't 
ought  to  get  nothink,  but  all  the  same  you  can 
'ave  a  week's  wages  instead  of  notice.  It'll  learn 
'im  a  lesson  not  to  engage  people  like  you  again. 
Now,  you  can  just  'op  it,  if  you  please  !  " 

Mrs.  Squibb  had,  at  first,  been  inclined  to 
hoity-toityness.  She  had  asked  Alice  in  very 
frigid  tones  to  state  to  whom  she  imagined  she 
was  speaking.  Was  Alice,  she  asked,  acquainted 
with  the  terms  of  the  laws  of  slander  and  libel  ? 
Did  she  know,  for  example,  that  it  was  a  most 
outrageous  slander  for  any  person  to  say  that  a 
lady  had  stolen  money  to  purchase  gin,  apart 
altogether  from  the  charge  of  drunkenness  ? 
Did  she  know  that  if  the  law  were  to  hear  of  this 
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it  would  compel  Alice  to  pay  hundreds  and 
hundreds,  perhaps  even  thousands  and  thousands 
of  pounds  in  damages. 

"No   it  wouldn't  then,"  Alice  had  retorted. 
"  I  only  got  ninepence  altogether  !  " 

Mrs.  Squibb  was  so  taken  aback  by  this  answer 
that  she  completely  forgot  to  say  that  in  the 
circumstances  she  would  take  the  ninepence. 
She  became  angry,  andspentsome  time  in  making 
remarks  about  alleged  humour.  She  turned  to 
Mr.  Nudds  and  said  that  she  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  to  him,  but  Alice  would  not  permit 
her  to  say  them.  This  upset  Mrs.  Squibb  very 
much,  and  she  sat  down  on  a  chair  and  refused 
to  quit  the  premises.  Wild  'orses,  she  declared, 
would  not  make  her  leave  the  house.  Alice  said 
that  she  had  no  intention  of  seeking  the  assistance 
of  wild  'orses.  She  went  to  the  door  of  the  shop 
and  beckoned  to  the  policeman  who  was  stand- 
ing at  a  corner  endeavouring  very  unsuccessfully 
to  impress  the  district  with  the  majesty  of  the 
law. 

"  'Ere  !  "  she  said,  wagging  her  finger  at  him, 
"  I  want  you  !  " 

He  adjusted  his  belt,  felt  if  his  helmet  were  on 
straight,  and  then  came  ponderously  into  the 
shop.  "  Wot's  wrong  'ere,  eih  ?  "  he  said. 

Alice  led  him  into  the  kitchen.     "  'Er  !  "  she 
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said,  pointing  to  Mrs.  Squibb,  who  promptly 
burst  into  tears,  and  asked  each  of  them  in  turn 
to  say  what  he  or  she  imagined  would  be  the 
feelings  of  the  late  Squibb  if  he  could  only  see  his 
relict  now.  The  policeman,  however,  being  an 
official,  had  no  bowels  of  compassion,  and  he 
rudely  shoved  Mrs.  Squibb  into  the  street. 

"  Give  Jim  tuppence  for  'imself !  "  Alice 
whispered  to  Mr.  Nudds. 

The  effect  of  this  slight  token  of  respect  on 
the  policeman  was  marvellous  to  behold.  He 
saluted  Mr.  Nudds  and  then  said  "  Good- 
mornin',  sir  !  "  as  he  strolled  off  to  make  a  round 
of  his  beat.  It  took  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  to  reduce  Mr.  Nudds  to  a  state  of  balance 
after  that. 

The  disposal  of  Mrs.  Squibb  was  not  the  only 
feat  accomplished  by  Alice  during  that  month. 
Jean-Paul  Hyacinthe  Thibaud  (re-named 
Charles)  had  been  engaged  to  manage  the  toilet 
saloon,  which  now  began  to  be  popular.  Alice 
decided  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
'Erbie  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  the  craft  of 
shaving  and  hair-dressing,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  save  the  expense  of  an  additional  assistant 
were  he  to  do  so.  "  We  ought  to  'ave  some  one 
in  the  'ouse  wot  can  do  that  sort  of  thing,"  she 
said,  "  in  case  Charles  should  take  it  into  'is  'ead 
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sudden  to  go  'ome,  which  'e's  quite  likely  to  do, 
'e  bein'  a  foreigner  an'  all  that.  I  must  say, 
though,  'e  ain't  so  bad,  though  'e  is  a  foreigner. 
Is  'e  now,  Mr.  Nudds  ?  " 

Mr.  Nudds  admitted  that  "  Charles  "  was  not 
quite  the  abandoned  scoundrel  that  foreigners 
generally  are,  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  he  would  probably  improve  and,  after  a 
few  years'  residence  in  England,  become  almost 
as  good  as  an  Englishman. 

The  shop  had  been  put  into  a  state  of  order. 
Mr.  Nudds  was  strictly  forbidden  to  give  change 
for  more  than  a  shilling.  Bill  Shoreham  helped 
'Erbie  to  take  care  of  the  accounts  and  bills,  and 
between  them  they  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  expe- 
ditious delivery  of  papers.  A  bicycle  occupied 
a  large  place  in  the  plan.  Alice  had  objected  to 
this  on  two  grounds,  first,  that  of  expense,  second, 
that  of  the  risk  of  'Erbie  breaking  his  neck. 
Neither  objection  was  maintained.  The  ex- 
pense was  shown  to  be  negligible,  and  'Erbie 
solemnly  promised  that  on  no  account  would  he 
break  anything,  least  of  all,  would  he  break  his 
neck.  Instead  of  waiting  for  the  distributor's 
cart  to  come  round  with  the  papers,  the  plan  was 
that  'Erbie  should  call  at  the  distributor's  office. 
Having  obtained  his  papers,  he  should  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  shop  as  rapidly  as  possible  ("  but  no 
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racin',  mind  !  "  Alice  had  said)  so  that  they  should 
capture  a  good  deal  of  the  early  morning  sale 
before  their  competitors  had  been  served.  "  Of 
course,  in  the  ideal  state,"  said  Shoreham,  "  we'll 
all  start  level — but  this  isn't  the  ideal  state  !  " 
'Erbie  made  a  proposal  which  caused  Alice  to 
say  that  she  always  knew  he  had  a  head  on  him, 
and  now  he  was  beginning  to  prove  it.  The  pro- 
posal was  that  he  should  take  a  bundle  of  papers 
to  Camberwell  Green  and  sell  them  to  the  people 
waiting  at  the  tram  terminus.  If  the  pitch 
proved  to  be  a  prosperous  one,  he  could  extend 
the  service  to  the  sale  of  evening  papers.  His 
imagination  began  to  swell.  He  saw  the  business 
growing  so  rapidly  that  it  became  necessary  to 
open  a  shop  at  Camber  well  Green.  In  each  shop 
there  would  be  a  toilet  saloon.  They  would 
promote  "  Charles  "  to  the  post  of  general 
manager  of  the  saloons,  remunerating  him  partly 
by  commission  on  the  profits.  Each  of  the  shops 
in  time  would  have  to  be  enlarged.  Other  shops 
would  have  to  be  opened  in  various  parts  of 
South  London.  A  time  would  come  when  the 
name  of  Nudds  would  be  as  well  known  as  the 
name  of  Lipton.  It  would  then  be  necessary  to 
employ  a  fleet  of  bicycle -boys.  .  .  . 

"In  the  meantime,"  said  Alice,  "  'ow  about 
gettin'  on  with  wot  we  'ave  ?  " 
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There  was  one  fly  in  the  ointment,  however, 
and  it  perturbed  Mr.  Nudds  considerably.  Alice 
would  not  consent  to  his  proposal  that  she  and 
her  mother  should  reside  with  them  in  the  shop. 
She  did  not  make  any  reference  to  her  mother, 
but  the  cause  of  her  refusal  was  plain  to  all. 
Mr.  Nudds'  experience  with  Mrs.  Squibb  had 
completely  dried  up  any  emotions  concerning 
women  that  he  might  have  had,  and  in  her  heart 
Alice  was  somewhat  distressed  by  the  fact  that 
he  accepted  her  decision.  Her  mother  had  come 
in  at  regular  intervals  to  help  in  the  house,  and 
Mr.  Nudds  seemed  reconciled  to  this  state  of 
affairs.  It  became  clear  to  Alice  that  some 
drastic  step  must  be  taken.  A  week  before  the 
celebration  of  her  birthday,  she  instructed  her 
mother  not  to  come  near  the  shop  again  until  she 
told  her  to  do  so.  Mrs.  Corken  naturally  desired 
to  know  why  she  should  cut  herself  off  from  the 
society  of  the  Nuddses  in  this  manner,  but  Alice 
would  not  satisfy  her  desire  for  information. 
44 1  'ave  a  purpose,"  was  all  that  she  would  say. 
44  You  go  an5  do  a  week's  work  with  Mrs. 
Clummage  at  Denmark  '111,  an'  by  that  time 
there'll  be  interestin'  developments  !  " 

In  the  end,  Mrs.  Corken  was  persuaded  to  do 
as  Alice  wished  her  to  do.  When  Mr.  Nudds 
asked  why  she  had  not  turned  up  as  usual,  Alice 
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said  that  her  mother  had  been  very  much  upset 
by  a  remark  which  another  lady  had  made  to 
her  on  the  previous  evening.  Alice  was  sorry 
that  she  could  not  repeat  the  remark,  but  the 
effect  of  it  was  that  her  mother  had  immediately 
decided  not  to  be  seen  in  the  shop  so  often  in 
future.  "  Of  course,"  said  Alice,  "  as  you  your- 
self once  said,  people  'ave  got  minds,  'aven't 
they  ?  An'  wot  some  people  will  say  is  'ardly 
believable.  Wot  makes  it  worse  is  that,  as  ma 
says,  you  ain't  the  sort  that  marries  twice  .  .  . 
There,  if  I  'aven't  been  an'  let  it  out !  Well,  I 
dessay  you  guessed  wot  it  was,  an5  it  don't 
matter.  I'll  look  after  you  all  right,  an'  cook 
your  meals.  You  won't  'ardly  know  that  ma 
ain't  'ere  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  did  not  care  to  wound  Alice's  feel- 
ings, but  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  he  began 
to  feel  that  Mrs.  Corken's  absence  was  very 
noticeable,  particularly  at  mealtimes.  He  had 
noticed  that  Mrs.  Corken  cooked  excellently ; 
he  now  noticed  that  Alice  cooked  vilely.  He  was 
not  an  epicure,  but  it  was  not  necessary  to  be 
fastidious  over  one's  food  in  order  to  acquire 
a  very  hearty  dislike  to  the  beastly  stuff  which 
Alice  called  "  stoo."  "  Stoo  "  was  Alice's 
masterpiece  in  the  way  of  cooking.  It  appeared, 
also,  to  be  the  only  dish  she  could  prepare. 
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He  suggested  to  her  once  that  "  stoo  "  as  a 
continually  recurring  meal  had  many  defects, 
but  as  Alice  said  we  all  have  our  faults,  and  her 
fault  was  that  she  could  not  make  any  dish  quite 
so  well  as  she  could  make  "  stoo."  If  Mr.  Nudds 
really  wished  for  a  change,  although  she  person- 
ally could  not  understand  such  a  desire,  she  was 
willing  to  try  her  hand  at  something  else,  but  she 
warned  him  that  they  would  certainly  be  less 
interesting  and  appetizing  than  the  "  stoo." 

"  Of  course,"  she  said,  "  ma's  better  at  cookin' 
than  I  am  !  ..." 

Mr.  Nudds  mumbled  something  to  the  effect 
that  Mrs.  Corken  would  be  a  very  poor  cook,  in- 
deed, if  she  weren't  better  than  Alice,  but  he 
decided  to  let  the  matter  rest  there.  Perhaps, 
as  Alice  said,  she  would  improve  with  practice. 
What  Mrs.  Corken  wanted  to  go  and  pay  any 
heed  to  old  women  for,  he  could  not  under- 
stand. .  .  . 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Alice,  "she  'as  to  think  of 
'erself,  'asn't  she  ?  I  mean  to  say,  she  can't 
'ave  people  talkin'  about  'er,  can  she  ?  " 

On  the  day  preceding  Alice's  birthday,  the 
"  stoo  "  was  badly  burnt.  Alice  was  very  sorry, 
but  she  had  been  so  busy  thinking  of  the  baby's 
future,  that  she  had  completely  forgotten  about 
the  "  stoo."  She  had  been  wondering  whether 
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or  not  to  have  the  baby  taught  typing  and  short- 
hand when  she  grew  up,  so  that  she  could  go 
into  the  City  every  day  or  ... 

"  Best  thing  she  can  be  taught,"  growled  Mr. 
Nudds,  "  is  'ow  to  cook  !  " 

He  went  into  the  shop  and  complained  to 
'Erbie  about  the  cooking.  "  I'm  bein'  'alf- 
starved,"  he  said,  "besides  'avin'  my  digestion 
ruined  !  " 

"  Well,  dad,"  'Erbie  replied,  "  I  don't  see  wot 
we  can  do.  We  can't  get  rid  of  Alice,  can 
we?" 

"  No,  of  course,  we  can't  do  that,  but  why 
can't  'er  ma  come  an'  cook  the  meals  ?  Now, 
she's  all  right,  she  is.  Cooks  like  anythink. 
I  can't  make  out  'ow  it  is  Alice  don't  cook  well 
too.  Ain't  there  somethink  about  'Eredity  or 
somethink  !  " 

'Erbie  said  that  he  had  heard  a  great  deal 
about  this  'ere  'Eredity  at  the  S.D.P.  hall,  but 
so  far  as  he  could  discover,  no  one  quite  knew 
what  it  was  all  about.  His  own  opinion  was  that 
it  was  all  'umbug.  While  he  was  expressing  his 
views  on  heredity,  he  remembered  Alice's 
birthday. 

"  Dad,"  he  said,  "  I  know  wot.  You  say  we 
got  to  'ave  a  party  to-morrow  to  celebrate  'er 
birthday,  see,  an'  invite  Mrs.  Cor  ken  to  it,  see, 
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an5  per'aps  she'll  cook  the  dinner,  see,  an'  if  she 
comes  to-morrow,  p'raps  she'll  come  again  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  spat  on  his  right  palm  and  extended 
his  hand  to  'Erbie.  "  Lay  it  there,  young  'un," 
he  said. 

Alice  was  more  amenable  to  the  proposal  than 
they  expected.  She  demurred  to  it  at  first,  as 
has  been  stated,  pointing  out  that  the  sale  of 
the  evening  papers  would  be  seriously  interfered 
with,  but  in  the  end  she  consented  to  it,  and 
agreed  with  very  little  argument  to  ask  her 
mother  to  come  too. 

"An'  look  'ere,  Alice,"  said  Mr.  Nudds  slyly, 
"  you  been  workin'  too  'ard  lately,  that's  wot 
you  'ave.  Now,  supposin'  your  ma  was  to  come 
an'  cook  the  dinner  to-morrow,  eih  ?  'Ow  about 
that,  eih  ?  " 

"  'Ow  about  it  ?  "  Alice  replied. 
"  Well,  I  mean  to  say,  that  'ud  be  all  right, 
wouldn't  it  ?  I  mean  to  say  it  'ud  be  a  bit  of  a 
change  for  you,  wouldn't  it  ?  "  He  really  meant 
that  it  would  be  a  bit  of  a  change  for  him,  but 
he  preferred  to  put  it  in  that  way. 

"  I  dunno,"  said  Alice.  "  I'm  just  gettin5  on 
nicely  with  the  cookin',  an'  if  ma  comes  an'  takes 
it  out  of  my  'ands,  even  for  one  day,  I  shall  slip 
back  a  bit.  Of  course,  to-day  was  a  bit  of  a 
fyasco,  wasn't  it  ?  " 
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"  It  was,"  Mr.  Nudds  said  very  heartily. 

"  But  if  I'm  interrupted,  the  dinner  for  the 
day  after  my  birthday'll  mebbe  be  worse.  .  .  . 
No,  I  don't  think  we'd  better  let  ma  make  the 
dinner,  some'ow  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  was  so  upset  by  this  decision  that 
he  could  scarcely  speak  for  a  few  moments. 
"  Now,  look  'ere,  Alice,"  he  said  at  last,  "  we 
can't  afford  to  lose  you,  can  we  ?  An'  that's 
wot  we  shall  do  if  you  go  on  workin'  yourself 
silly  like  this.  You  'ave  a  rest,  see,  for  one  day 
any'ow.  It  don't  matter  about  us.  We'll  go 
without  dinner  if  you  like,  although  I  dessay 
your  ma  'ud  be  willin'  to  see  to  us  !  " 

But  Alice  was  determined  to  learn  to  cook, 
and  she  averred  that  she  was  now  at  the  critical 
period  of  her  career.  One  day's  interruption 
now  might  mean  the  complete  ruin  of  her  cooking 
capacity.  She  would,  however,  ask  her  mother 
to  come  to  the  party.  ...  In  the  morning,  her 
mother  came,  and  she  and  Alice  busied  them- 
selves about  the  kitchen.  They  declined  to 
admit  'Erbie  or  his  father  to  it  until  everything 
was  ready  for  the  midday  meal. 

"  I  feel  in  form  for  makin'  a  nice  stoo  !  " 
Alice  said  to  Mr.  Nudds  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
"It's  always  like  that.  You  'ave  a  bad  slip  one 
day,  an'  the  next  day  you  do  well.  .  .  ." 
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44  Or  worse,"  Mr.  Nudds  muttered  gloomily. 

"  Or  worse,  of  course,"  Alice  agreed.  "  I  do 
'ope  I  don't  do  worse'n  yesterday.  Don't  you, 
Mr.  Nudds  ?  " 

44 1  do,"  he  answered. 

44  But  there,  you  never  know,  do  you  ?  Per- 
'aps  I'll  make  one  wot  won't  be  fit  to  eat.  Still, 
we  must  'ope  for  the  best.  Ma  says  she'd  make 
the  dinner,  only  I  won't  let  'er.  I  told  'er  you 
was  gettin'  quite  fond  of  stoo  !  .  .  ." 

44  Oh,  did  you  ?  " 

44  Yes,  an'  she  said  that  was  a  good  job,  seem' 
as  'ow  I  can't  cook  nothink  else.  Well,  too-loo  ! 
I'll  call  you  when  it's  ready  !  " 

She  retreated  into  the  kitchen,  and  left  Mr. 
Nudds  and  'Erbie  gazing  disconsolately  at  each 
other. 

44  Ain't  it  all  right,  eih  ?  "  said  Mr.  Nudds, 
affecting  cheerfulness. 

44 1  don't  think  I'll  'ave  no  dinner  to-day," 
'Erbie  ansvv'ered.  44  I'll  go  out  an'  buy  a  bun  or 
somethink  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  thought  for  a  few  moments.  44  Do 
you  know,  'Erbie,"  he  said,  44 1  think  I'll  'ave  a 
bun,  too.  I'm  off  stoo,  some'ow  !  " 

They  debated  on  the  subject  for  some  while. 
'Erbie  said  that  it  was  unfair  of  his  father  to 
imitate  him  in  the  matter  of  buns.  If  they  both 
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refused  to  have  any  "stoo,"  Alice  would  be 
upset.  She  would  think  they  were  casting  a 
slight  upon  her.  'Erbie  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that  his  father  should  eat  the  "  stoo  "  while 
'Erbie  had  a  bun.  "  You're  too  big  for  buns, 
dad  !  "  he  said. 

"  Do  you  think  she'd  be  'urt,  'Erbie,  if  I  was 
to  say  I'm  not  goin'  to  eat  so  much  in  future  ? 
I  was  readin'  in  one  of  these  'ere  pypers  yesterday 
that  people  eats  too  much,  an'  that  two  meals  a 
day  is  enough  for  any  one.  Supposin'  now,  I  was 
to  skip  the  stoo  in  future  ?  .  .  ." 

"It  wouldn't  be  no  good,  dad.  Alice  don't 
believe  nothink  wot  she  sees  in  pypers.  If  they 
say  two  meals  is  enough,  she'll  think  you  ought 
to  'ave  four,  an'  she'll  give  you  two  goes  of  the 
stoo,  that's  wot  she'll  do.  I  shouldn't  do  nothink, 
but  just  eat  it  the  best  way  you  can  !  " 

Mr.  Nudds  said  it  was  very  hard  on  him,  at 
his  time  of  life,  to  have  to  wrestle  with  stuff  of 
that  sort,  and  while  he  was  condoling  with  him- 
self the  kitchen  door  opened  and  Alice  called  to 
'Erbie  and  him.  "  Dinner's  ready,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  Gawd  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Nudds. 

"  Wot's  that  you  say  ?  "  demanded  Alice. 

"  Nothink  !  Nothink  !  I  was  only  askin'  a 
blessin',  that  was  all !  " 

"  You're  in  a  nurry  for  your  stoo,  I  can  see  ! 
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Well,  come  along.  'Ere,  'Erbie,  where  are  you 
goin'  to  ?  " 

'Erbie  explained  that  he  did  not  feel  fit  for 
food.  He  thought  that  a  plain  bun  would  be 
sufficient  for  his  needs,  and  he  therefore  proposed 
to  go  to  the  nearest  bakery  and  purchase  one. 

"  You'll  come  an'  'ave  your  dinner  same's  the 
rest  of  us,"  said  Alice.  "  I  changed  my  mind," 
she  added.  "  I  come  to  the  conclusion  you  was 
right,  Mr.  Nudds,  an'  I  needed  a  rest,  so  I  let  ma 
cook  the  dinner  to-day  !  .  .  ." 

"  Wot  ?  " 

Mr.  Nudds  did  not  wait  to  hear  any  more. 
He  entered  the  kitchen  quickly  and  took  his 
seat  at  the  table.  'Erbie  prepared  to  follow  him, 
but  Alice  barred  his  way. 

"  Per'aps,"  she  said  haughtily,  "  you'd  better 
'ave  a  bun  after  all !  " 

'Erbie  glanced  at  her  sharply.  "  You  been  up 
to  somethink,"  he  said,  as  he  thrust  past  her  into 
the  kitchen. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THEY  closed  the  shop  in  the  afternoon  and  took 
the  tram  to  Denmark  Hill.  They  admired  the 
flower-beds,  and  spent  a  long  time  gazing  at  the 
pool  where  the  water-lilies  grow.  'Erbie  rescued 
Vi'let  from  a  watery  grave  three  times  in  the 
course  of  an  hour,  and  wore  himself  out  lifting 
Jane  Gertrude  up  to  the  fountain  so  that  she 
could  get  a  drink  of  water.  They  watched  some 
old  gentlemen  playing  bowls,  and  they  all  agreed 
that  the  game  was  a  footling  one,  fit  only  for  old 
fellows.  Tennis  seemed  a  worthier  pastime,  but 
you  had  to  be  extremely  well  connected  to  play 
that  game.  The  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  took  part  in  the  matches  had  the  most 
exquisite  manners,  and  Alice  was  almost  certain 
that  one  of  the  ladies  was  employed  in  the  shop 
in  the  Borough  where  she  had  purchased  the 
mourning  when  'Erbie 's  mother  died.  But  none 
of  these  games  was  nearly  so  fascinating  as 
cricket  played  with  a  piece  of  the  baby's  peram- 
bulator for  a  wicket,  and  the  leg  of  a  chair  which 
Jane  Gertrude  had  thoughtfully  brought  with 
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her  as  a  bat.  Jane  Gertrude  protested  that  the 
leg  of  a  chair  was  a  doll,  but  Alice  reminded  her, 
first,  that  the  leg  of  a  chair  was  not  a  doll,  second, 
that  the  need  of  the  moment  was  for  a  bat,  and 
that  if  the  leg  were  a  doll,  it  would  have  to 
change  its  nature  ;  third,  that  little  girls  should 
not  give  back  answers  lest  retribution  should 
instantly  fall  upon  them ;  and,  fourth,  that  if 
she  did  not  dry  her  eyes  instantly  and  stop 
muttering  to  herself,  she  would  be  fetched  cne, 
and  furthermore,  would  not  be  permitted  to  have 
first  go  at  the  wickets. 

They  played  cricket  until  they  were  tired, 
and  then  they  had  tea,  at  least,  Mr.  Nudds  and 
Mrs.  Cor  ken  had  tea.  The  baby  had  some  milk, 
and  the  others  had  lemonade  and  sugary  buns 
and  ices,  and,  as  Mr.  Nudds  said,  if  they  weren't 
sick  afterwards,  they  ought  to  be.  It  was  after 
tea  that  Alice  became  unaccountably  fond  of 
Jane  Gertrude  and  Vi'let.  She  lured  them  away 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  park,  and  told  them 
they  were  to  pretend  to  be  lost.  In  the  mean- 
time she  would  go  and  fetch  the  baby  and  'Erbie, 
and  they  would  all  seek  for  Jane  Gertrude  and 
Vi'let,  and  possibly  find  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  discovery  of  them  took  a  considerable 
time,  but  Alice,  oddly  enough,  was  not  cross  with 
them.  She  did  not  make  any  comment  on  the 
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fact  that  Jane  Gertrude  had  managed  to  tear  an 
enormous  rent  in  her  pinafore  or  that  Vi'let  had 
removed  an  appreciable  portion  of  the  park  from 
its  proper  place  to  her  face.  She  suggested  that 
they  should  pretend  that  they  were  all  lost, 
'Erbie  and  the  baby  and  Jane  Gertrude  and 
Vi'let  and  she,  and  that  they  should  frighten  dad 
and  Mrs.  Cor  ken  out  of  their  wits.  ...  In  their 
endeavours  to  find  a  good  hiding-place,  they 
managed  to  get  out  of  the  park  altogether,  and 
before  they  knew  where  they  where,  they  were 
wandering  into  Herne  Hill.  As  Alice  said,  it's 
funny  sometimes  'ow  things  'appen.  However, 
it  was  no  good  going  back  to  Ruskin  Park  then, 
so  they  all  climbed  on  to  the  tram  at  Herne  Hill 
and  got  carried  back  to  the  Walworth  Road.  .  .  . 

"  We'd  better  get  the  supper  ready,"  she  said, 
as  they  entered  the  shop. 

"  I  got  to  get  the  papers  !  "  'Erbie  explained. 

"All  right.  Go  an'  get  'em.  I'll  manage. 
I  dessay  your  dad' 11  be  glad  of  somethink  tasty 
when  'e  comes  'ome  !  " 

She  induced  Jane  Gertrude  and  Vi'let  to  be 
good  girls  and  go  to  bed  after  they  had  their  food, 
and  when  she  had  set  the  table  she  went  to  the 
door  to  watch  for  the  return  of  her  mother  and 
Mr.  Nudds.  "  I  do  'ope  ma  ain't  bein'  silly  or 
nothink !  "  she  murmured  to  herself,  as  she 
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waited.  Bill  Shoreham  came  up  to  the  door  as 
she  was  looking  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
shouted  "  Boo  !  "  in  her  ear  so  loudly  that  she 
jumped  half-way  off  the  pavement  in  her  alarm. 
This  caused  Bill  to  laugh  very  lustily. 

"  Silly  idjit  !  "  said  Alice. 

"  Well,  Alice,"  he  asked,  "  have  you  done  the 
trick  ?  " 

"  Wot  trick  ?  " 

"  You  know  !  Has  he  sickened  of  the  stew 
yet  !  .  .  ." 

But  Alice  would  not  admit  him  into  the 
intimacies  of  her  mind.  "  Off  your  'ead,  ain't 
you  ?  "  she  said  scornfully. 

"All  right,  Alice,"  he  answered.  "Keep 
your  guilty  secrets  to  yourself,  but  remember, 
cr-r-ruel  woman,  that  I  know  the  tr-r-uth,  and 
that  unless  I  am  heavily  bribed  I  shall  give  you 
away  1  " 

"  Think  you're  funny,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  The  Secret  of  the  Stew-Pot,  Alice,  eh  ? 
Unless  you  invite  me  to  supper  this  very  night, 
ha-ha,  I  shall  reveal  all  I  know  unto  William 
Nudds,  the  worthy  proprietor  of  this  establish- 
ment. .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  'op  it !  " 

"  Methinks,  my  Alice,  'tis  thy  birthday,  and 
that  there  will  be  a  merry  feast  within  to  celebrate 
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the  day.  I  must  and  shall  be  there  .  .  .  hilloa, 
here  comes  the  worthy  William — and  your 
mother.  By  Jove  !  .  .  ."  He  turned  to  Alice 
and  shook  her  hand  heartily.  "  I  congratulate 
you,  Alice.  You've  done  the  trick — the  stew- 
pot  has  worked  the  oracle  !  " 

"  Absolutely  off  your  'ead,  you  are — but  you 
can  come  in  an'  'ave  your  supper  !  .  .  ." 

The  cause  of  Bill  Shoreham's  excitement  was 
this.  When  Mr.  Nudds  descended  from  the 
tramcar,  he  turned  to  help  Mrs.  Cor  ken  to  de- 
scend from  it,  and  then,  when  they  both  reached 
the  pavement,  he  put  her  arm  in  his,  and  they 
walked  up  to  the  shop  door  thus  linked.  Mr. 
Nudds  tried  to  look  as  if  he  had  done  that  sort 
of  thing  all  his  life,  but  Mrs.  Corken  failed  to 
conceal  her  blushes. 

"  'Illoa,  ma  !  "  said  Alice. 

"  'Illoa,  Alice  !  "  Mrs.  Corken  stammered  in 
reply. 

"  You  gave  us  a  turn  you  did,  with  your  gettin' 
lost,"  Mr.  Nudds  said.  "  If  it  'adn't  been  for 
your  ma,  I  should  'a'  been  near  silly,  but  she  said 
you  was  sure  to  be  all  right  !  " 

"  Of  course  I  was.  Come  in  an'  'ave  your 
supper.  It's  all  laid,  an'  Bill  Shore'am's  'ere, 
fair  starvin'  !  " 
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They  entered  the  house  and  found  Bill 
Shoreham  already  seated  at  the  table. 

"  Come  along,"  he  said,  "  and  tell  the  joyful 
news.  William  Nudds,  you  have  something  to 
say  to  us  !  " 

"  I  dunno  wot  you're  talkin'  about  !  "  Mr. 
Nudds  said  in  an  embarrassed  voice. 

"  Come,  come,  William,  that  evasive  tone  will 
not  serve  with  us.  I  see  the  love  light  in  your 
eyes,  William  !  "  Shoreham  exclaimed. 

"  Well,  wot  about  it  ?  "  said  Mr.  Nudds.  He 
turned  to  Alice.  "  You  needn't  call  me  '  Mr. 
Nudds  '  no  more,"  he  said.  "  You  can  call  me 
4  dad  :  !  " 

"  Yes  dad  !  "  said  Alice. 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other  for  a  moment, 
and  then  Mr.  Nudds  became  strangely  demon- 
strative. "  'Ere,"  he  said,  "  you  can  gimme  a 
kiss  if  you  like  !  " 

She  did  like.     She  gave  him  several  kisses. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  as  they  were  sitting  at 
supper,  "  you  thought  I  was  goin'  on  eatin'  that 
damn  '  stoo  '  of  yours  for  the  rest  of  my  life  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  think  you  would,"  she  replied 
quietly. 

"  What  stoo  is  that  ? "  Mrs.  Corken  de- 
manded. 

Mr.   Nudds    felt    that  it   was  perfectly  safe 
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now  to  say  what  he  thought  of  Alice's  cook- 
ing. 

"  'Umbug  !  "  said  Mrs.  Cor  ken,  when  he  had 
finished  his  recital.  "  Alice  can  cook  better 'n 
wot  I  can.  She's  been  'avin'  a  game  with  you, 
that's  wot  she's  been  doin' !  " 

Bill  Shoreham  caught  Alice's  eye,  and  he 
winked  very  expressively.  For  a  moment  Alice 
kept  her  face  rigid.  Then  she  winked,  too. 

" 1  knoo  you  was  up  to  somethink,"  said  'Erbie 
when  they  broke  the  news  to  him. 

All  that  happened  some  time  ago.  The  busi- 
ness establishment  of  William  Nudds  is  now  a 
very  prosperous  concern.  If  ever  you  travel  up 
the  Walworth  Road  towards  Camberwell  Green, 
be  sure  you  look  out  for  it  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  road  near  Camberwell  Gate.  As  likely  as 
not  you  will  see  Alice  standing  at  the  door,  hold- 
ing the  baby  in  her  arms.  When  I  saw  her  last, 
she  was  beginning  to  think  that  'Erbie 's  dream 
of  another  shop  would  come  true  quite  soon. 
"  We  ain't  old  enough  yet  !  "  she  said,  and  then 
she  suddenly  checked  herself.  "  I  mean  to  say, 
you  'ave  to  go  slow  with  these  things,  'aven't 
you  ?  "  I  inquired  about  Bill  Shoreham.  "  Oh, 
'im,"  she  said.  "  Barmy  as  usual !  But  'e  ain't 
a  bad  sort,  not  reely  'e  ain't.  'E's  only  pretend- 
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ing  Vs  silly.  'E  tried  to  get  'Erbie  to  go  an' 
spout  at  a  street  corner  one  night,  an'  'Erbie 
went,  if  you  please  !  There  'e  was,  standin'  up 
on  a  box,  shoutin' '  Feller  friends  !  '  an'  that  there 
Keatin'  eggin'  of  'im  on.  I  soon  feller-friended 
'im.  I  'auled  'im  off  the  box  quick.  '  'Ere, 
you,'  I  said,  '  you  come  on  'ome  an'  look  after 
your  business,  an'  not  waste  your  time  'ere 
jawrin'  ! '  " 

She  pinched  the  baby's  cheeks.  "  That's  all 
men  thinks  about,"  she  said.  "  Jawrin' !  Isn't 
it,  my  preciums  ?  " 

The  baby  made  bubbles  with  its  mouth,  and 
then  said,  "  Wowwowwowwow  !  "  which,  accord- 
ing to  Alice,  meant,  "  Yes,  jawrin'  is  all  they're 
fit  for  !  " 
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NEW  NOVELS. 

MRS.   MARTIN'S    MAN. 

By  ST.  JOHN  G.  ERVINE.    Author  of   "Mixed 
Marriage,"  &c.     Cr.  8vo.  Cloth,  6s. 

MB,  H.  G.  WELLS,  in  a  letter  to  St.  John  G.  Ervine,  says  : 

|"  Your  '  Mrs.  Martin's  Man  '  is  most  amazingly  good. 
I  can't  resist  the  impulse  to  tell  you  so.  It's  real  and 
alive  and  feeling  all  through.  You  had  bad  luck  to  publish 
it  in  the  midst  of  this  war  confusion,  but  even  that  won't 
drown  so  fine  a  thing  as  yours." 

"  Places  him  at  once  in  the  first  flight  of  modern 
novelists . ' ' — Outlook . 

"  All  through  it  shines  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Martin  herself, 
unalterably  strong,  sweet  and  sensible." — Times  Literary 
Supplement. 

"  Mr.  Ervme's  delineation  of  this  extraordinarily  noble 
woman  is  perfect." — Pall  Matt  Gazette. 

"One  could  not  imagine  a  more  pathetic  and  yet 
withal  noble  figure  than  Martha  Martin." — Globe. 

"  Mr.  St.  John  G.  Ervine  proves  himself  quite  definitely 
a  novelist  who  counts,  whose  books  are  '  right.'  " — 
REBECCA  WEST  in  Daily  News  and  Leader. 

"  A  book  which  dares  to  be  outspoken  to  an  alarming 
extent,  yet  there  is  in  it  from  beginning  to  end  not  one 
word  which  is  not  of  absolute  unquestioned  purity." 
— The  Spectator. 

"  Ireland  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  new  recruit — 
to  the  rank  of  novelists  who  are  also  artiste.  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Martin  is  a  real  creation,  an  absolutely  living,  singularly 
original  and  satisfying  woman." — Morning  Post. 

"  Mrs.  Martin's  forgiveness  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful things  in  modern  fiction." — Everyman. 

"  To  have  drawn  a  woman  at  once  so  colourless  and  so 
powerful,  so  beautiful  in  spirit,  and  yet  so  illuminatingly 
true  to  life,  is  a  very  considerable  achievement." — New 
Statesman. 


SOURIS. 

By  FAY  MYDDLETON.    Cr.  8vo.    Cloth,  Gilt,  6/~ 

A  new  novel  by  a  new  author.  This  book  tells,  in  a  very 
attractive  and,  human  manner,  the  love  stories  of  two 
women  of  widely  different  temperaments  who  were  none 
the  less  the  closest  of  friends.  The  author  believes  in,  and 
portrays  with  a  faithful  hand,  the  realities  of  a  friendship 
which  can  exist  between  women.  Her  two  studies  in 
feminity,  the  one  tempestuous  and  beautiful,  the  other 
charming  and  serene,  are  cleverly  and  sincerely  presented, 
and  their  respective  qualities  balance  and  complete  the  one, 
the  other,  in  the  most  remarkable  manner.  How  life 
brought  peace  and  happiness  to  the  one,  through  a  sea  of 
sorrow,  and  how  a  tragic  fate  pursued  the  other,  although 
the  brightest  prospects  heralded  hi  the  opening  of  her 
career,  are  the  subjects  of  this  book,  wherein  love  and 
passion  play  their  accustomed  part.  A 

WITH   A   DIPLOMA. 

By  V.  I.  NEMIROVITCH-DANTCHENKO.  Translated 
from  the  Russian  by  W.  J.  STANTON  PYPER. 
Cr.  8vo.  Cloth,  3s.  6d,  net. 

In  this  volume  by  the  well-known  Russian  author, 
whose  work  is  so  highly  appreciated  in  his  own  country, 
we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  two  opposite  poles  of 
Russian  society,  the  peasant  in  his  obscure  village, 
hidden  away  somewhere  in  the  vast  expanse,  vaguely 
termed  the  "  provinces,"  and  the  fashionable  world  of 
Petrograd  and  Moscow,  full  of  restless  thought  and  eager 
for  every  new  idea  from  the  outside  world.  The  tragedy 
of  love  between  two  beings  of  unequally  matched  tempera- 
ments, intensified  by  social  inequality,  is  brought  before 
us  in  a  series  of  poignantly  vivid  incidents,  which  build 
up  day  by  day  the  life  histories  of  a  woman  and  a  man — 
a  woman  whose  essential  nobility  of  character  is  revealed 
to  its  full  under  the  direst  stress  of  circumstances,  while 
the  character  of  the  man  stripped  of  the  veil  of  pseudo- 
romanticism  lies  before  us  in  all  its  essential  meanness. 

One  of  the  finest  qualities  of  the  author's  writing  is  his 
power  of  making  his  personages  reveal  their  personalities 
as  it  were,  unknown  to  themselves,  out  of  their  own 
mouths  are  they  convicted,  and  the  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness of  the  style  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  author's  charm. 
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THE    BLIND  SIDE  OF  THE   HEART. 

By  F.  E.  CRICHTON.  Author  of  "  The  Soundless 
Tide  "  ;  "  Tinker's  Hollow,"  &c.  Cr.  8vo. 
Cloth,  6s. 

"  Full  of  humour  and  yet  touched  with  fairy  light.  Mr. 
Brady  and  James  Hanlon  as  horse-dealers  are  a  perpetual 
joy.  .  .  .  We  are  truly  thankful  to  Mrs.  Crichtoii  for 
her  subtle  blending  of  humour  and  magic." — Pall  Matt 
Gazette. 

"It  is  in  her  peasants  and  commonalty  that  Mrs. 
Crichton  excels.  .  .  .  the  landlady,  the  farmers,  the 
horse-dealers,  these  live  and  move  and  have  their  being 
in  a  way  that  proves  that  out  of  them  Mrs.  Crichton  could 
build  as  Barrie  buiit  in  Thrums." — Northern  Whig. 

11  Very  fine  Irish  story.  .  .  .  The  writer  can  reproduce 
Irish  humour  and  the  native  dialect,  that  give  it  such  a 
charm,  with  unfailing  accuracy." — Dublin  Daily  Express. 

"  The  charm  of  the  book  lies  in  the  author's  sympathetic 
and  instinctive  understanding  of  the  Irish  character,  and 
in  the  ability  with  which  the  thought  and  speech  of  the 
Irish  country  people  are  reproduced.  .  .  ." — Manchester 
Courier. 

"  This  is  a  story  of  Irish  '  life  '  .  .  and  one  of  the  most 
fragrant  and  charming  modern  romances  that  has  come 
even  out  of  Ireland.  Its  sketches  of  Irish  life  are  full  of 
vivacity  and  humour.  .  .  .  It  is  a  very  human  story  ; 
its  many  and  varied  characters  are  delightfully  natural 
men  and  women,  and  it  is  their  very  naturalness  and  the 
naturalness  of  what  they  say  and  do  that  is  at  least  half 
the  secret  of  the  story's  interest." — Bookman. 

"  What  is  chiefly  attractive  in  the  book  is  not  so  much 
the  simple  story  as  the  delightful  quiet  humour  with 
which  the  book  is  pervaded.  .  .  .  The  whole  thing 
is  told  with  a  simplicity  and  naturalness  equal  to  that 
of  the  people  themselves." — Glasgow  News. 

THE    ONE    OUTSIDE. 

B/MARY  FITZPATRICK  (MRS  W  C.  SULLIVAN). 
Cr.  8vo.  Cloth,  3/6  net. 

"  Mrs.  Sullivan  achieves  a  marked  degree  of  distinction. 
The  chief  features  of  her  work  are  sincerity  and  simplicity, 
and  to  these  fine  qualities  revealed  in  a  quiet  cultivated 
style,  most  of  the  stories  owe  their  racy  flavour  and  sure 
appeal." — Glasgotv  Herald. 

"  Mary  Fitzpatrick  has  written  that  very  rare  thing, 
a  volume  of  uncommonly  good  short  stories.  .  .  .  Read 
it.  It  is  well  '  worth  while.'  "—The  Tatter. 


COUNTRYMEN    ALL. 

By  KATHERINE  TYNAN.     3/6  net. 

"  A  book  that  will  confirm  its  author's  reputation  as  one 
of  the  best  among  Irish  story- writers,  and  few  will  be  able 
to  read  it  without  wishing  there  were  more  of  it." — 
Scotsman. 

"  May  be  welcomed  for  its  optimism,  its  persistent 
good  humour,  and  its  embracing  charity." — Daily  News. 

"  Katherine  Tynan  is  seen  at  her  best  in  some  of  these 
short  sketches,  where  her  delightful  humour  and  pathos 
and  her  imagination  so  compact  of  beauty  and  tender- 
ness find  often  such  delicate  expression.  .  .  .  Humour, 
pathos,  poetry  all  are  in  these  short  stories,  and  they 
make  a  volume  of  rare  beauty  " — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Katherine  Tynan  has  so  firmly  fixed  herself  in  the 
hearts  of  the  reading  public  that  every  fresh  effort  from 
her  pen  is  ever  welcome  .  .  .  told  with  that  charm 
which  so  forcibly  appeals  to  the  Celtic  imagination." 
Irish  Independent. 

"  '  Countrymen  All  '  is  a  collection  of  gems  written  by 
a  master  hand.  Katherine  Tynan  has  never  done  more 
delicate  work.  The  short  stories  of  Irish  people  .  .  . 
hold  us  enthralled  because  they  ring  absolutely  true,  and 
deal  with  real  men  and  women." — Evening  Standard 
and  St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  The  whole  book  is  delightfully  fresh,  and  may  we 
add  ? — delightfully  Irish." — Morning  Post. 

"  Katherine  Tynan  has  put  her  whole  warm  heart  into 
these  sketches  of  her  countrymen  and  women,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  they  should  move  our  hearts  also." — Irish 
Homestead. 

"  Full  of  the  wistful  charm  that  we  are  accustomed  to  in 
this  author's  work." — The  Outlook. 

"  A  notable  addition  to  the  literature  of  Ireland  by 
reason  of  the  sympathetic  and  careful  study  it  presents  of 
Irish  character." — The  Athenaeum. 

"  Here  is  a  little  book  of  stories  and  sketches,  each  of 
which  is  a  pure  joy.  Through  it  all  there  runs  that 
under-current  of  strange  wistful  melancholy  which  seems 
inseparable  from  modern  Irish  literature  and  poetry." 
— New  Witness. 
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